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NOTICES. 


All communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to the 
Editor of THe Bookman, St. Paut’s House, WaRWICK 
SquaRE, Lonpon, E.C.4. 

A preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


ews Hotes. 


The portrait of Rupert Brooke on the cover of 
this Number is from a photograph by Sherril Schell 
supplied by Mr. Emery Walker, who is publishing 
a beautifully reproduced portrait of Rupert Brooke, 
mounted for framing, at a shilling. 


The latest addition to Messrs. Williams & Nor- 
gate’s admirable Home University Library series is 
“Serbia,” a study of the people and their story from 
their coming to the Balkans 


Ling & Co. are publishing. The first volume, 
‘‘ Warwickshire Poets,” is ready. To the Stafford- 
shire volume Mr. Coulson Kernahan is to contribute 
the article on S. J. Stone, who wrote some of our 
most famous hymns. Stone is the subject of one of 
the essays in Mr. Kernahan’s “ In Good Company,” 
which was published last spring by Mr. John Lane. 


From Messrs. Frederick Warne & Co. we have 
received the first section of ‘“‘ Wild Life of the 
World,” by Richard Lydekker, F.R.S., a goodly 
volume of 128 pages containing some seventy 
illustrations in colour and black-and-white. Mr. 
Lydekker belonged to a family of Dutch descent 
which settled in Bedfordshire more than a century 
ago. He had been for many years preparing this 
work, and had given the sheets his final revision 

and passed it for press be- 


in the sixth century to 
the present day. It is a 
timely and deeply interest- 
ing book by L. F. Waring, 
with a preface by Jovan M. 
Jovanovitch, the Serbian 
Minister in London. 


H.M. the Queen has ac- 
cepted a copy of “‘ Mother- 
hood and the Relation of 
the Sexes,” by C. Gascoigne 
Hartley, recently published 
by Mr. Eveleigh Nash ; the 
letter of acceptance stating 
that ‘‘ the Queen is glad to 
possess the book.” 


fore his death in April, 1915. 
“ Wild Life of the World ” 
is a general natural history 
—a descriptive survey of 
the geographical distribu- 
tion of animals—by one 
who had spent his life in 
this study, and had already 
proved by a long array of 
publications his intimacy 
with his subjects and his 
ability to write about them 
both learnedly and _inte- 
restingly. The work will be 
published in twelve sections 
: at 5s. each, each containing 
numerous black-and-white 
drawings and ten studies 
in colour handsomely 
mounted ; it will be pub- 


Mr. om H. Poole, LL.D., Photo by Bassano, 
is editing a series of 
volumes, ‘‘ The Poets of the 


lished also in three volumes, 
bound in cloth gilt, for 


The Hon. Gerald 


William Grenfell, 
2nd Lieut., Rifle Brigade, 


who was killed leading a charge near Hooge, July 3oth, 195. Brother £3 3S., and In half-morocco 


Shires,” which Messrs. N. of Captain Julian Grenfell, referred to in our atticle on “ Soldier-Poets for £4 4s. 


who have fallen in the War,” They were the sons of Lord Desborough. 
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The American Expeditionary Force Library is 
now one of the many well-established war institu- 
tions in London, and Mr. F. W. Leighton, its energetic 
Secretary, has done wonders of organisation in a 
very short time. He has made special appeals to 
Americans resident in the British Isles for books ot 
every description, and the response has been, as one 
might have anticipated, prompt and generous ; 
but he is still, like Oliver, asking for more. With 
an army of millions coming, books by the hundred 
thousand will be required ; the first supplies have 
continually to be reinforced, for every man reads 
many books, and all the books, passing from hand 
to hand, wear out pretty quickly and have to be 
replaced. So though the donations of books are 
large they are not large enough, and the Library 
is supplementing them with liberal purchases. The 
plan is to start each branch library with a collection 
of standard volumes, about 125 in number, consisting 
of books of a religious, poetical and purely literary 
nature, including a selection of the best fiction ; 
to these are added books of a generally popular 
character, the whole constituting a permanent 
library for each centre of some 300 to 500 volumes. 
Such a library now exists at the Eagle Hut in the 
Strand; in numerous districts in England and 
Scotland and France where American troops are 
quartered; 20,000 volumes were dispatched to 


Photo by 
Ella Malcolm 


Frank Lewis, 
Flight Sub-Lieut. R.N.A.S., 


who fell in aerial battle in France, August 2st, 1917. Some of his 

poems are to be included in Vol. Il. of “Soldier Poets: More Songs 

of the Fighting Men,” which _ ee Macdonald is publishing 
ortly. 


Mr. W. Shaw Heath, 


whose successful novel, ‘*‘ Woman Guides,” was recently published 
by Mr. Heinemann. 


France over a month ago, and further big supplies 
are continually going in the same direction. We 
in this country have learned by long experience 
what a boon books are to the soldier and appreciate 
the wisdom of getting such a movement as this 
afoot early in the day. Americans resident over 
here who would like to help in the work should 
communicate with Mr. F. W. Leighton, American 
Expeditionary Force Library, 47, Russell Square, 
W.C.r1. 


Mr. Tinsley Pratt has finished a new romance 
of Scottish life which, the war permitting, will be 
published next spring. It is an adventure story 
with a love interest, entitled ‘‘ The Braes of Appin,”’ 
but has nothing to do with the famous Appin 
murder, which took place six years later than the 
date of these ‘“‘ adventures of Colin Dubh Stewart, 
after Culloden, in the service of Charles Stewart 
of Ardsheal.” 


The death of Mr. G. H. Whitcombe removes a 
prominent and picturesque figure from the pub- 
lishing and bookselling world of the Antipodes. 
Mr. Whitcombe was head of the well-known 
Australasian firm of Whitcombe & Tombs Limited. 
He was the son of Captain Thomas Whitcombe, 
R.F.A., one of a distinguished Gloucestershire 
family. His father, Captain Whitcombe, on retiring 
from military service, settled down in Brittany, 
where G. H. Whitcombe was born, the youngest 
of a family of ten, in 1853. He was educated in 
France and at Lancing College, England. At 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKMAN,” 
Christmas, 1917. 


From Part 1 of ‘‘ Generals of the British Army.” 
Portraits in colours by Francis Dodd. With 
Biographical Notes. (‘‘ Country Life,’’ Ltd.) 


FieELD-MARSHAL Sir DouGtas Haia. 
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sixteen, the wander lust took him to New Zealand ; 
the Maoris were in revolt when he arrived and he 
forthwith enlisted in a new force of Armed Con- 
stabulary to assist the Imperial troops in the bush 
fighting. On quitting the service, at the end of the 
revolt, he opened a small bookselling business at 
Christchurch, then little more than a country village, 
now a prosperous city of 90,000 inhabitants, and 
from this modest beginning his famous firm devel- 
oped. He presently had to take a partner to 
assist him in the bookselling, and when this partner 
retired, Mr. Tombs, who had a job printing business, 
became a member of the firm. Some years later 
Mr. Tombs retired, and the business was then 
formed into a limited liability 
company, with Mr. Whitcombe 
as Managing Director, and as 
Whitcombe & Tombs, with 
printing, bookselling, stationery 
and publishing businesses at 
Dunedin, Wellington and Auck- 
land, with branches at Mel- 
bourne and at St. Andrew’s 
Hill, London, it has long since 
taken its place among the lead- 


from history, biography, fiction, 
poetry and scientific works to 
guide-books and time-tables; 
its textbooks are used extensively throughout the 
schools and colleges of Australia and New Zea- 
land and to a large extent in South Africa. 
Mr. Whitcombe leaves a widow, three daughters 
and eight sons. Three of his sons are in charge of 
the New Zealand branches of the firm, and four 
are at the front—Lieutenants E. and A. Whitcombe 
being with the Imperial Regiments, and Gunners 
H. and G. Whitcombe with the New Zealand 
Expeditionary Force. 


Mr. Frank 
S. Brown. 


Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are now 
publishing an edition bound in leather of 
the ‘‘ Contingent Ditties’’ of Sergeant 
Frank S. Brown, of the Princess Patricia’s 
Canadian Light Infantry, who was killed 
at St. Eloi in February, 1915. The book, 
which we reviewed on its first appearance, 
has a preface by Mr. Holbrook Jackson. 
Sergeant Brown was the son of the Rev. 
S. Gorley Brown, of Almonte, Canada. 
His poems are, as Mr. Jackson says, 
“good honest stuff, brave in thought and 


ing Australasian publisting: 
houses. The firm’s publications mil : 
‘wake a similar appeal to that made by the simple 


Mrs. Marion St. John Webb, 
whose new story for children, “ Knock Three Times” (Harrap), is 
reviewed in our Supplements. Mrs. Webb's first book, “The 
Littlest One,” a volume of children’s verse also published by 

Messrs. Harrap, is now in its sixth thousand. 


patriotic in ideal, as befits a soldier of the Empire. 


They have the spontaneity of folk-song, and should 


ballads, marching songs and chanties of men who 
have lived strenuously in the open air and mixed 
freely and lovingly with their kind.” 


Lieutenant J. Howard Stables, of the Gurkha 
Rifles, whose quaintly named little book of poems, 
“The Sorrow that Whistled,’’ was published by 
Mr. Elkin Mathews last autumn, was _ reported 
wounded and missing last February, and is sup- 
posed to have been taken prisoner at Sanna-i-yat 
when the Turks recaptured their first line of trenches 
there. Born no longer ago than 1895, he was 
educated_at St. David’s, Reigate, and at Winchester 


J. Howard Stables. 
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College ; he entered Christ Church College, Oxford, 
in 1913, and a year later, on the outbreak of war, 
enlisted in the 6th Hampshires, and was sent to 
India. In 1915 he received his commission in the 
5th Gurkha Regiment, and in August, 1916, em- 
barked for Mesopotamia. His letters home show 
the keen interest he took in his new profession. 
He was an accomplished musician, and mentioned 
in one of his letters that as he had no instrument 
and could get no music (until one of his Gurkhas, 
knowing his lack, fashioned a pipe for him) he had 
taken to writing verses. Some of these he sent 
over to Mr. Elkin Mathews, and his family knew 
nothing of his literary project until the book made 
its appearance. The poems in it have a strong 
individual note and met with a very favourable 
reception at the hands of the critics. These poems 
and others which he enclosed in his letters from 
time to time are largely coloured by his experiences 
in the East. One among those still unpublished 
is full of his great longing —‘‘ I have not heard music 
for so long a time ”’ : 
“, .. Though from red ramparts I can see the city 
swarm 

With press of life, look on the swinging caravans 

Of camels come from Gwalior beneath the moon, 

Hear all the glinting hum of things that take 

The curious fancy, can they ever wake 


Those slumbering tunes with all their wealth of jewelled 
fans ? 


Mr. Harold Shaylor, 


he:d ot Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall & Co.’s book publishing 
department, now on service in the Artists’ Rifles. 


Mr. Julian Hinckley, ' 


whose new novel, “‘E” (John Long), is reviewed in this Number. 


And shall I hear again the swaying orchestras— 

Those rhythmic cohorts—and low passionate songs sung 

For Sorrow; the tense preluding of operas, 

So rare and fraught; canorous harmony 

Of bourdons; airs my mother played to me, 

And sweet old fiddled strains I knew when I was 
young? 


and so he ends as he began, with the sigh, ‘‘ I have 
not heard music for so long a time!” 

In some lines on leaving India for Mesopotamia 
he rejoices that : 


‘Now we can test Life’s quickness, pay the fee 
For splendid living ; ” 


and he ends his last letter to his mother, dated 
February 14th, 1917, three days before he. was 
wounded and is believed to have been captured 
by the Turks: “ Dearest, how beautiful a thing 


q?? 


life is! 


99 2 


Mr. Julian Hinckley, whose new novel, “ E,”’ is 
published by Mr. John Long, is a clever American 
author a little over thirty years of age. After 
graduating at Harvard, he worked as a newspaper 
reporter, but gave that up to become a Wall Street 
broker and as such went through the famous 
financial panic of 1907. In 1908 ill-health caused 
his retirement from business and gave him leisure 
to follow his natural inclination for literature. 


Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton have just published 
in book form “‘ A Library for Five Pounds ”’ by Sir 
William Robertson Nicoll (1s. 3d. net) which roused 
such widespread interest while it was appearing in 
The British Weekly. “It is a most admirable 
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guide,” as one reviewer has said, “ for anyone of 
limited means who wants to possess a small library 
that shall be also a really good one, for Sir William 
is a true bookman and his list of what can be done 
in this way with a little over five pounds could not 
be bettered. Not the least interesting things in 
the volume are the delightfully discursive comments 
on the authors chosen, and the reasons given for 
choosing them.” 


Most of the portraits of soldier authors in this 
Number are reproduced by permission from their 
books ; others, including some of those in photo- 
gravure, have been lent to us by their relatives 


or friends, to whom we are much indebted for this 
kindness. 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR 
DECEMBER. 


As it was necessary to go to press with the 
CHRISTMAS BooKMAN in the first week of November, 
we are unable to announce results of the December 
Competitions. They will be given in our January 
Number. 


The Index to Vol. LII. will be included in our 
next issue. 


THE BOOKMAN GALLERY. 


as ET the men attack with hatchets and in evening 

dress, and this would win all the headlines in the 
land, because people at their breakfast tables would say : 
‘Here is something new in the war!’” The sentence 
is from Mr. Frederick Palmer’s book on the Somme 
battle, and it suggests at least one problem that con- 
fronts the official correspondents attached to General 
Headquarters. Advances have a habit of resembling 
one another in almost every particular, yet day after 
day the correspondents have to furnish pictures that 
must contain some element of novelty if the interest of 
the reading public is to be 
maintained. All the world 


BEACH THOMAS. 


and it is a judgment that all competent critics endorse. 
It is true that the correspondents do not supply the 
kind of “‘ copy”’ that brought fame to such writers as 
Archibald Forbes and Bennet Burleigh, but it has to 
be remembered that the old-time correspondents were 
singularly untrammelled, and could give descriptions 
that were not always invariably in accordance with 
unembellished fact. One of the correspondents now at 
the front was in a campaign with a distinguished member 
of the old school, and was amazed at the gaiety with 
which his older confrére sometimes subordinated, often 
unconsciously, truthfulness 


knows how effectively this 
has been accomplished by 
the writers who have been 
with the British Army in 
France and Flanders since 
the close of the year I9gI5. 
Only rarely does one get any 
hint of “ staleness’’ from the 
columns that they turn out 
with a verve and regularity 
that are marvellous, the 
achievement surprising even 
those whose lifetimes have 
been spent in producing 
newspaper columns under 
adverse and trying conditions. 
“No war before this has ever 
been so fully and so well 
described, whether in the 
daily messages which modern 
means of communication 
have made so long and so 
regular, or in the more 
deliberate and more carefully 
balanced books that most 
of the correspondents are 
giving from time to time,” 
said a writer the other day, 


Daily Mail Copyright. 


of detail to the effective- 
ness of his “copy.” Now 
we get ordered accuracy, 
carefully marshalled facts, 
and a coherent story that 
serves not merely its 
breakfast-table purpose, 
but will be the basis of 
history. 

This country was particu- 
larly fortunate in the men 
appointed to represent the 
British Press. They are a4 
small group, but each is a 
trained observer, and all are 
men of personality, which 
emerges in everything they 
write and makes it impossible 
to confuse the authorship 
of their articles, even when 
these describe the same 
scenes, the same happenings, 
and record the same inter- 
views. That there is no 
suppression of individuality is 
made clear by a consideration 
of the work of two of the 
correspondents —Mr. W. 
Beach Thomas, of the Daily 


Mr, Beach Thomas. 
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Mail, and Mr. Philip Gibbs. Science would appear to 
be a watchword of Mr. Thomas, and sentiment a supreme 
factor with Mr. Gibbs (whose position and accomplish- 
ment have already formed the text of a BookMAN 
article). To a description of the most complex and 
complicated matters, Mr. Thomas brings the lucidity of 
a Huxley and the human touch of a Richard Jefferies, 
and his pen-pictures, while pre-Raphaelite in the minute- 
ness of some of their details, are noteworthy chiefly 
for their comprehensiveness, breadth, and vision. An 
open-air man, who spent much of his time at Oxford in 
nature study, there is a freshness and exhilaration in 
all that he writes, and his similes and metaphors are 
those of a field naturalist, with a profound knowledge 
of birds and flowers. He never verges on the “ precious,” 
but the value of a battlefield lark or daisy does not 
escape him—which may account in some measure for 
the fact that not all of the men of the trenches are 
enthusiastic admirers of the frequency with which he 
introduces references to flowers, landscape effects, and 
the like, in descriptions of things horrible to themselves. 
Yet as contrasts for his Somme battlefield ‘‘ smothered 
by the golden suns of innumerable dandelions,’ we 
have sketches from the same pen that are as grim as 
anything in “‘ La Debacle,” and few of his full-length 
canvases are not masterpieces of proportion and per- 
spective. Every allowance has to be made for the 
necessity of giving seemingly trivial particulars on 
strenuous nights when time is short and material scarce, 
but all such find no place in the mature book from 
him which followed the Battle of the Somme. “ With 
the British on the Somme”’ is, in all respects, a work 
that matters, and its high seriousness, its incisiveness 
and grace of diction, and its vivid impressionism make 
it remarkable even among the scores of remarkable 
books that the war has produced. 

Mr. Thomas’s style is not effectively indicated by 
sentences detached from their context, but this may 
be given : 

“Yet war is wonderful as well as gross, majestic as well 
as muddy. That full sentence of Napier’s, ‘ With what 
a majesty the British soldier fights,’ goes ringing in the 
head even when a knock-kneed soldier from the slums 
falls gasping in the mud at the bottom of a crazy ditch. 
Humour and good humour laugh on the parapet of death, 
and health sprouts from the centres of mud and reek. 
Ideals, faith and loyalty, shine through the curses and 
blasphemy that often pour from the mouth of the fighter. 
Even the most insensate soldier will religiously exclude 
from his letters home anything that might breathe alarm 
or hint danger. What war is morally, it is also esthetically. 
Its grandeur—to the eyes, though never to the mind— 
may be overwhelming. It may even be pretty, or, as 
soldiers say, ‘amusing.’ Its contrasts cover the field of 
contrasts. But, the nearer the uglier, is the rule; and 


soldiers have nothing more irritating to endure than the 
pictures vi battles as they seem to distant observers.” 


Of Delville Wood he has this : 


‘“The men never had a moment’s leisure to use the 
spade, and they held every trench they reached till the 
last possible moment, perhaps too long. They had their 
crowded hour of glorious life if men ever had... . Our 
artillery went through the wood like a mower with his 
scythe ; first one broad swathe, then a second at a certain 
remove, and, to conclude, a third, embracing the last of 
the wood. The mowers moved like old-time harvesters 
and with as steady progression. But the cutting was 


rough, as of a crop that has been ‘laid’ by wind and 
weather.” 

In a chapter called “Coming Out,” Mr. Thomas 
writes : 


. .. the spectacle of the men marching forward 
carries a deeper appeal. . . . The men walk more briskly 
and sing more readily ; but the vivacity and expectancy of 
the hours before battle have a poignancy, peculiar and 
irresistible. At various attacks the attacking troops were 
marked with bright patches of colour, triangles of yellow 
or whatnot, fixed to their back. Ticketed and docketed, 
they went forward to the great adventure in a spirit and 
with a manner so matter-of-fact, so free from the flam- 
boyancy of glory, the affectation of heroism, or the dullness 
of mere obedience, that your admiration and wonder were 
left without handle or, as it were, excuse. Their sim- 
plicity left you no sentimental refuge from hopes and 
fears already too poignant to endure.”’ 

A scholar, a critic, a nature student as well as a war 
correspondent, Mr. Beach Thomas was born in 1868, 
and from Shrewsbury School he passed to Christ College, 
Oxford. At the University he excelled both as a sprinter 
and as a long distance runner, and he held office as 
President of the Oxford University Athletic Club—a 
post never occupied except by men of great personal 
popularity and fine achievement on the track. Later 
he joined the teaching staff of Bradfield College, and he 
wrote for the Outlook, under the editorship of Mr. J. L. 
Garvin. In 1907 he joined the Daily Mail, his early 
contributions consisting chiefly of nature articles, all 
characterised by a display of first-hand observation 
and crispness of expression. Before the present recog- 
nition of the war correspondents came into force, he 
was one of the little band of harassed guerrilla workers 
who endeavoured to keep the public in touch with the 
doings of the British Expeditionary Force, and one of 
his earliest war messages describes heavy fighting in the 
disastrous autumn of 1914 near Albert where he was 
destined, in 1916, to witness the magnificently-equipped 
armies of the Allies marching to victory. 

War correspondents are no longer figures of romance, 
glittering heroes of adventure tales for boys, but rare 
qualities are demanded for the performance of the 
duties that fall to them under the new conditions. Mr. 
Thomas has been tried, and assuredly he has not been 
found wanting. His peace-time work for Fleet Street 
had sterling merit, and with the Great Adventure of 
the war he has entered into a much fuller possession 
of his intellectual kingdom. The “ Englishness”’ of his 
outlook and gospel is emphasised in the conclusion of 
his book, where he says : 

“The parts of the Empire that are not England have 
contributed to the common stock zeal and talent and 
devotion that have woven the stuff of victory. No one 
who thinks Imperially desires distinctions; but we may 
recognise that the readiness of the English to acknowledge 
and indeed proclaim the virtues of all the rest has been 
the mastercause of the welding of this varied army into a 
united force moving with one will and intention. Home is 
home, and is called home because of a sort of magnanimous 
modesty in the English people. And that is why the 
refrain of the Hymn of Hate is: ENGLAND.” 

Those who have views as to the employment of the 
words ‘“‘ England” and “ Britain”’ may take exception 
to the passage and wish to alter it as the Scottish soldier 
is said to have altered the “Gott strafe England” 


inscription on a Flanders dyke. Davip HopcE. 
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THE READER. 


FOR REMEMBRANCE. 


SOLDIER-POETS WHO HAVE FALLEN IN THE WAR. 


By A. St. JOHN ADcocK. 


““°Twere man’s perdition to be safe 
When for the truth he ought to die.” 


Brooke, Brian. Capt., 2nd Gordon Highlanders. ‘‘ Poems.” 
With a Foreword by M. P. Willcocks. (John Lane.) 

Rupert. Sub-Lieut., R.N.V.R. ‘1914, and Other 
Poems.” (Sidgwick & Jackson.) 

Coutson, Lesiie. Sergeant, London Batt. Royal Fusiliers. 
“From an Outpost.” (Erskine Macdonald.) 

CRAVEN, ARTHUR Scott (A. K. HARVEY JAMEs). Capt., Bufis. 
“Joe Skinner’; ‘‘Alarums and Excursions”; The 
Last of the English.”” (Elkin Mathews.) 

CroMBIE, EuGENE. Capt., 4th Gordon Highlanders. “ Soldier 
Poets.” Vol. II. (Erskine Macdonald.) 

Dennys, RicHarD. Capt., Loyal North Lancs. Regt. ‘ There 
is no Death.’’ With a Foreword by Capt. Desmond Coke. 
(John Lane.) 

Fretp, Henry Lionev. Lieut., Royal Warwickshire Regt. 
“Poems and Drawings.’”’ (Birmingham: Cornish Bros.) 

FrestTon, H. (REx). Lieut., Royal Berkshire Regt. ‘‘ The Quest 
of Truth, and Other Poems.’ (Oxford: Blackwell.) ‘‘ Col- 
lected Poems ” to be issued shortly. 

GRENFELL, JuLtIan, D.S.O. Capt., Royal Dragoons. “ Soldier 
Poets.” Vol.I. (Erskine Macdonald.)—‘ Julian Grenfell.’’ 
By Viola Meynell. (Burns & Oates.) 


Hopcson, W. N., M.C. Lieut., Devon Regt. ‘‘ Soldier Poets.” 


Vol. I. (Erskine Macdonald.) > 

KettLe, T. Lieut., Dublin Fusiliers. ‘Poems 
Parodies.’’ Preface by William, Dawson. (Duckworth.) 

LepwipGE, Francis. Lance-Corpl., Inniskilling Fusiliers. 
“Songs of the Fields’’; ‘‘Songs of Peace.” With Intro- 
duction by Lord Dunsany. (Herbert Jenkins.) 

Lewis, FRANK. Flight Sub-Lieut., R.N.A.S. Fell in action, 
in aerial battle in France, 
August 21st, 1917. ‘‘ Soldier 


EMERSON.—Sacrifice. 


WILKINSON, WALTER Licut. Lieut., 8th Argyll and Sutherland 
Highlanders. ‘‘ Soldier Poets.”” Vol. II. (Erskine Mac- 


donald.) 
WILKINSON, Eric FitzwaTer. Lieut., West Yorks (Leeds 
Rifles). ‘‘ Sunrise Dreams.’’ (Erskine Macdonald.) 


EFORE Armageddon was upon us, and the old 
world came to an end, we used to say that all 

the great war songs were written by soft-handed civilians 
who had never seen a battle. This was true enough 
when we used to say it, but it is true no longer. The 
poets seldom became soldiers then; if they did, they 
seemed to find war less inspiring at close quarters 
than when idealised from a safe distance. So it 
was the scholarly poet-antiquary, Michael Drayton, 
who enriched our poetical! literature with the vigorous, 
triumphant “Battle of Agincourt”; the civilian 


F Campbell who sang the most bellicose and immortal 


lyrics about our naval victories ; the recluse dreamer, 
Tennyson, who thrilled us with “ The Charge of the 
Light Brigade’’—he and the even less soldierly Swin- 
burne, indeed, gave militant patriotism the noblest 

° utterance it has achieved 


Poets.” Vol. II. (Erskine 
Macdonald.) 

Morris, Francis St. VINCENT. 
Lieut., 3rd Sherwood 
Foresters. Attached R.F.C. 
“Poems.” (Oxford: Black- 
well.) 

ROBERTSON, ALEXANDER. Corpl., 
12th York and Lancaster 
Regt. ‘‘ Comrades.’ (Elkin 
Mathews.) 

SorLEY, CHARLES HAMILTON. 
Capt., Suffolk Regt. ‘‘ Marl- 
borough, and Other Poems.” 
(Cambridge University Press.) 

STREETS, JOHN WILLIAM. Sergt., 
13th York and Lancaster 
Regt. ‘‘ The Undying Splen- 
dour.’”’ (Erskine Macdonald.) 

RATCLIFFE, A. Victor. Lieut., 
10/13th West Yorks. Regt. 
“Soldier Poets.”’ Vol. I. 
(Erskine Macdonald.) 

TENNANT, E. WYNDHAM. Lieut., 
Grenadier Guards. ‘‘ Worple 
Flit, and Other Poems.”’ (Ox- 
ford: Blackwell.) A Memoir 
is in preparation, to be pub- 
lished shortly by John Lane. 

Tuomas, Epwarp. Lieut., Royal 
Garrison Artillery. ‘‘ Poems.” 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 

VeRNEDE, R. E. _Lieut., Rifle 
Brigade. ‘‘ War Poems.” 
With Introduction by 
Edmund Gosse, C.B. (Heine- 
mann.) 

WHITE, BERNARD CHARLES DE 
BorsMAIson. Lieut., 1st 
Tyneside Scottish. ‘‘ Remem- 


since Shakespeare, another 
man of peace, voiced it in 
proud phrases that stir us 
still like the sound of a 
trumpet. 

But since August, I9r4, a 
new world and a new order 
of things have been rising 
out of a new chaos. Civilian 
poets have written memorable 
songs of this war, but not 
in the old strain: ard the 
finest and truest songs of it 
have come from certain of 
the fighting-men themselves. 
For when Germany, mad for 
power, started to run amok 
through the freedom and 
common rights of humanity, 
and the young manhood of 
our race rose to answer the 
challenge, they were of all 
sorts and conditions who 
swarmed to the recruiting 
stations—aristoctats and 
| navvies, artisans and uni- 
| versity professors, tradesmen, 


brance, and Other Verses.” 
With Memoir by V. Payne- 
Payne. (Selwyn & Blount.) 


E. Wyndham Tennant, 
Lieut., Grenadier Guards, 


artists, farmers, actors, stock- 
brokers and poets, and these 
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Jast, drawn also from every grade of society, have 
coalesced into a separate class which is of itself a 
sort of microcosm of our great Armies. Before the 
war, Rupert Brooke, a Fellow of King’s, Cambridge, 
and son of a master of Rugby, was devoting himself 
to scholarship and literature; Francis Ledwidge had 
been a scavenger on the roads of Ireland; Edward 
Thomas was already a distinguished critic and essayist ; 
Hugh Reginald Freston was at Oxford, reading for 
his B.A. degree ; and John William Streets had been 
a Derbyshire miner, striving after self-culture and 
writing verse in his leisure. 
Leslie Coulson was a brilliant 
young London journalist ; 
R. E. Vernéde a_ successful 
novelist ; Charles Hamilton 
Sorley fresh from Marlborough 
and Oxford; Alexander 
Robertson a lecturer on His- 
tory at Sheffield University ; 
Arthur Scott Craven (A. K. 
Harvey James) had made a 
reputation as an actor in 
London and America, had 
published a play, two volumes 
of verse and one novel ot 
considerable power* ; Francis 
St. Vincent Morris had entered 
his name on the books of 
Wadham, Oxford, but went 
from Brighton College to take 
a commission in the Sherwood 
Foresters ; Henry Field was 
an art student; Bernard de 
Boismaison White had been 
on the staff of a London 
publishing house, and in the 
publicity department of the 
Marconi Company; “Tom” 
Keitle was an Irish barrister ; 
Richard Dennys had taken 
his degree as M.R.C.S. and 
L.R.C.P., but never prac- 
tised—he was in Florence when war was declared, 
“working with Gordon Craig at his school for the 
improvement of the Art of the Theatie,” and at once 
returned to England, and was gazetted to a regiment 
of the line. 

One might go on, and having completed this list of 
the homeland’s soldier-poets who have been killed in 
action, add to it as long a list of such poets who are still 
in the fighting ranks, and you would discover that, till 
the German onslaught left them no honourable choice, 
they were, with one or two exceptions, men of peace ; 
they belonged to or were preparing for almost any trade 
or profession but that of the soldier. They were the 
real pacifists, so sincere in their devotion to Peace 
that they were ready to fight and die for her; the 
authentic conscientious objectors, loathing bloodshed, 
yet not hesitating when they were called to shed their 
own for the good of their fellows, not afraid to put 


aside private scruples and, in a spirit of self-sacrifice, 


risk Josing their personal souls that the freedom ‘of 
* “ A Fool’s Tragedy.” (Martin Secker.) 


Brian Brooke, 
Capt., 2nd Gordon Highlanders. 


the world and the general soul of the race might be 
saved. 

In saying this, I am not trying my hand at rhetorical 
flourishes ; I am merely summarising, as best I may, 
the thoughts, the gospel, the aspirations that are en- 
shrined in their war songs. There is a wide world of 
difference between those romantic old war songs that 
the civilians used to write, and the grim realism or high 
spiritual significances of these that were written by 
soldiers in the mud and squalor of the trenches, or just 
before they advanced into action, or just after they had 
returned. They are the 
strangest, most intimately 
human poems of war that 
our literature has known. 
There is no hymn of hate 
among them; no note of 
boastfulness or blatancy, but 
a deep love of country, a 
rational sense of the tragedy 
and dire necessity of what 
their writers are doing, a clear 
vision of the end they are 
fighting for, and such qualities 
of self-sacrifice and heroic 
purpose as you might look for 
in men who had gone forth 
on what they believed to be 
a last crusade against war, 
and gone in the right knightly 
mood, following the Holy 
Grail of a great ideal. 


4 


I. 


There are inevitable con- 
trasts in the appeal of war 
to the man who became a 
soldier from natural inclina- 
tion, and the man who never 
would have adopted that 
profession from choice and 
did so only from a deliberate 
realisation of patriotic or altruistic duty. Both live and 
die by the same code of chivalry, honour, indomitable 
courage, for the New Army has grown up in the proud 
traditions of the Old. Given a decent cause, the one 
goes eagerly into battle, Berserker-like, for the sheer 
joy of it; the other goes with equal readiness, pluck 
and grim resolve, feels the same fierce joy of it in the 
heat of conflict, but in his before-and-after thoughts 
cannot get away from haunting compunctions—from a 
consciousness of the pity and pain, and mad waste 
of it all. 

The two types have their spokesmen among the poets 
who have fallen in the war. The Old Army speaks 
through Captain Brian Brooke and Captain Julian 
Grenfell ; the soul of the New Army reveals itself in 
the songs of a score of singers. Brian Brooke was a 
born soldier. He came of a notable fighting stock ; 
his father and two brothers were in the Army, and 
two other brothers had entered the Navy. From his 
childhood he revelled in stories of military prowess, 
‘his greatest longing had always been to be a soldier,” 
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but his sight was defective, and he could not pass the 
medical examination. Making the best of his dis- 
appointment, he went to British East Africa, won the 
adoration of the natives by his good comradeship and 
boundless daring, and grew famous there as a big game 
hunter. When the war came, he fought as a trooper 
in the British East African Force, but news that his 
brother had been killed in action brought him home, 
and he succeeded in getting gazetted Captain in his 
brother’s regiment, the Gordon Highlanders. “ He 
refused a good appointment on the staff of the force 
then advancing into German East Africa,’ went to 
France early in 1916, and within three weeks was com- 
manding in the Great Push at Mametz on July Ist. 
Twice wounded, he still Jed his men over two lines of 
German trenches, but at the third fell torn with terrible 
wounds, and died after three weeks of agony, his sole 
regret being that he could not get back to his troops. 

This is the man as he discloses himself in his book 
—an ardent, downright man of ‘action, full-blooded, 
intensely alive, not troubled overmuch with brooding 
introspection and the pale cast of thought, but full of 
a breezy humanity, a rugged common-sense philosophy, 
that find outlets in his stirring ballads of hunting, fight- 
ing and adventure. Danger and hardship exhilarated 
him ; he would risk his life in a gamble as keenly as 
others risk their money. When the war was on us, he 
was scathingly contemptuous of : 


‘The courage of the dauntless few who dared to stay 
behind ”’ ; 


and he has condensed his creed —the creed, after all, 
of our Armies new and old—into ‘‘ A Father’s Advice” : 
“* Never look for strife, he’s an ugly brute, 
But meet him whenever and where he likes, 
Only draw your gun when you mean to shoot, 
And strike as long as your enemy strikes, 
Never force a fight on a smaller man, 
Nor turn your back on a stronger clown. 
Keep standing as long as you darned well can, 
And fight like the devil when once you’re down!” 


There’s the dogged heart of the Old Contemptibles 
in that ; it was so that they quitted them on the Great 
Retreat, and made defeat as glorious as a victory. 

In Julian Grenfell, eldest son of Lord Desborough, 
the characteristic qualities of the soldier of the past 
and of the present were to some extent blended. He 
went from Eton and Oxford, four years before the war, 
to take a commission in the Dragoons. Delighting in 
the profession of arms, he was also something of a 
visionary, a mystic, and when he wrote of battle and 
death transfigured them to shapes of spiritual loveli- 
ness. In letters from India and Africa he wrote home, 
“T hate material books, centred on whether people are 
successful, I like books about artists and philosophers 
and dreamers, and anybody who is a little off his dot.” 
““ T agree with what you say about success, but I like the 
people best who take it as it comes, or doesn’t come, and 
are busy about unpractical and ideal things in their 
heart of hearts all the time.” ‘I am so happy here. 
I love the Profession of Arms, and I love my fellow 
officers, and all my dogs and all my horses.” Then 
from Flanders he wrote that he longed to be able to 
say he liked it: “‘ But it’s beastly. I pretended to 
myself for a bit that I liked it, but it was no good, it 


Leslie Coulson, 


Sergt., London Batt. 
Royal Fusiliers. 


oniy made one ‘carelessSand unwatchful, and self-ab- 
sorbed ; but when one acknowledged to oneself that 
it was beastly, one became all right again, and cool.” 
Later, he wrote of the hard times he was enduring, 
“It is all the best fun. I have never, never felt so 
well, or so happy, or enjoyed anything so much. It 
just suits my stolid health and stolid nerves and bar- 
baric disposition. The fighting-excitement vitalises 
everything, every sight and word and action.” There 
are unforgettable stories of his gallantry on the day 
when he was mortally wounded. He volunteered to 
carry a message through to the front line, and got there 
and back under heavy fire. As he rejoined his General 
on a hill, he was struck in the head by a shell splinter, 
and said as he lay bleeding, ‘‘ Go down, sir, don’t bother 
about me. I’m done.’”’ The General helped to carry 


Photo by Vandyk. 


Arthur Scott Craven 
(A. K. Harvey James), 
Capt., Buffs. 
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him down, and Grenfell told a brother officer, ‘“‘ Do 
you know, I think I shall die,” and being contradicted, 
said casually, ‘“‘ Well, you see if I don’t.”’ At the dress- 
ing-station he asked for the truth, saying, “I only 
want to know. I’m not in the least afraid” ; and a 
fortnight after, on the 26th May, 1916, he died of his 
wound. Early in that month he had sent home his 
one great poem, “‘ Into Battle,” which in character and 


temperament chimes perfectly with those passages from 
his letters : 


“The naked earth is warm with Spring, 

And with green grass and bursting trees 

Leans to the sun’s gaze glorying, 
And quivers in the sunny breeze. 

And Life is Colour and Warmth and Light, 
And a striving evermore for these ; 

And he is dead who will not fight, 
And who dies fighting has increase. 


“The fighting man shall from the sun 
Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth, 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
And with the trees to newer birth, 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fullness after dearth. <3; 


“In dreary, doubtful, waiting hours, 
Before the brazen frenzy starts, 
The horses show him nobler powers : 

O patient eyes, courageous hearts ! 


““ And when the burning moment breaks, 
And all things else are out of mind, 
“And only Joy of Battle takes 
Him by the throat and makes him blind—— 


‘““ Through joy and blindness he shall know, 
Not caring much to know, that still 
Nor lead nor steel shall reach him, so 
That it be not the destined Will. 


Henry Lionel Field, 
Lieut., 6th Royal War- 
wicKkshire Regt. 

From a chalk drawing by L. Leslie Brooke. 


“ The thundering 
line of battle 
stands, 

And in the air 
death moans 
and sings, 
But day shall 
clasp him with 
strong hands, 
And night shall 
fold himin 
soft wings.” 


The essential 
difference in the 
feeling and out- 
look of the new 
soldier is manifest 
at once, I think, in the “ Before Battle” of W. N. 
Hodgson, who was killed in the Somme advance of 
July, 1916: : 


Bernard C. de B. White, 
Lieut., Ist Tyneside Scottish. 


“ By all the glories of the day, 
And the cool evening’s benison : 
By the last sunset touch that lay 
Upon the hills when day was done ; 
By beauty lavishly outpoured, 
And blessings carelessly received, 
By ali the days that I have lived, 
Make me a soldier, Lord. 


By all of all men’s hopes and fears, 
And all the wonders poets sing, 
The laughter of unclouded years, 
And every sad and lovely thing : 
By the romantic ages stored 

With high endeavour that was his, 
By all his sad catastrophes, 

Make me a man, O Lord. 


I, that on my familiar hill 

Saw with uncomprehending eyes 

A hundred of thy sunsets spill 

Their fresh and sanguine sacrifice, 

Ere the sun swings his noonday sword 
Must say good-bye to all of this :— 
By all delights that I shall miss, 
Help me to die, O Lord.” 


The sturdy, sober courage of this matches Grenfell’s 
brave ecstasy; the difference between them is only 
of tone and manner—the same fighting blood is in 
each, as it was in the long-ago Cavalier and Round- 
head. Maybe it is that our race is compact of those 
two elements, the Cavalier and Puritan have inter- 
married and are inextricably mixed in us all, but in 
very varying proportions. They came near, perhaps, to 
striking a balance in Rupert Brooke. His greeting of 
the war shouts, in that first of his sonnets, ‘‘ Peace,” 
with all the exultation that is in Grenfell’s lines, but 
not because he foretasted the joy of battle. He was 
supremely satisfied because he felt that in the years 
of peace our souls had put on too much flesh, we had 
become gross and sordid, and lost our ideals, and now 
the war had suddenly uplifted us from the slough, 


restored our manhood to us, and touched us to noble 
issues : 


“Now, God be thanked Who has matched us with His 
hour, 

And caught our youth and wakened us from sleeping, 

With hand made sure, clear eye, and sharpened power, 

To turn, as swimmers into cleanness leaping, 
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Christmas, 1917. 


Photo by Mauil & Fox. 
JULIAN GRENFELL, 
(Captain, Royal Dragoons.) Wie. 
nen “The fighting man shall from the sun - 


Take warmth, and life from the glowing earth ; 
Speed with the light-foot winds to run, 
: And with the trees to newer birth ; 
And find, when fighting shall be done, 
Great rest, and fullness after dearth.” 
JULIAN GRENFELL.—Into Battle. 
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Glad from a world grown old and cold and weary, 
Leave the sick hearts that honour could not move, 
And half-men, and their dirty songs and dreary, 
And all the little emptiness of love.” .. . 


And again, there is this rush of joyance in his rap- 
turous requiem : 


“Blow out, you bugles, over the rich Dead! 
There’s none of these so lonely and poor of old 
But, dying, has made us rarer gifts than gold. . . . 


as in his “In the Mediterranean —Going to the 
War”: 
“Lovely wings of gold and green, 
Flit about the sounds I hear, 
On my window when I lean 
To the shadows cool and clear. 


““ Roaming, I am listening still, 
Bending, listening overlong, 
In my soul a steadier will, 


** Blow, bugles, blow! They 
brought us, for our 
dearth, 

Holiness, lacked so long, 
and Love and Pain. 
Honour has come back, as 
a king, to earth, 
And paid his subjects 
with a royal wage ; 
And Nobleness walks in 
our ways again ; 
And we have come into 
our heritage.” 


II. 


None of the poets of the 
New Army has written 
finer poetry than Francis 
Ledwidge, and none has 
found less inspiration in 
the war itself. The first 
of his books, “Songs of 
the Fields,’ made its 
appearance in the early 
days, while he was still a 
civilian, the second, which 
he named “Songs of 
Peace,” after he had put 
on khaki, and was on 
active service. He fought 
on the Serbian Retreat ; 
and in Gallipoli; then ae 
was sent to Flanders, 
where he was killed in 


In my heart a newer song.” 


So it is with him always. 
In hospital his thoughts 
‘ turn to Ireland, “ My 
Mother ”’ : 


‘“God made my mother on 
an April day 
From sorrow and _ the 
mist along the sea 
Lost birds’ and wanderers’ 
songs and ocean spray, 
And the moon loved her 
wandering jealously. . . 


“Kind heart she has for 

all on hill or wave 

Whose hopes grew wings 
like ants to fly away. 

I bless the God Who such 
a mother gave 

This poor  bird-hearted 
singer of a day.” 


The war makes only a 
pensive undertone even in 
‘ Evening Clouds” : 


“A little flock of clouds go 
down to rest 
In some blue corner of 
the moon’s highway, 
eed With shepherd winds that 
shook them in the West 
To borrowed shapes of 
earth in bright array, 
Perhaps to weave a rain- 


action last July. ‘I have 
taken up arms,” he said, 
“for the fields along the 
Boyne, the birds and the blue sky over them”’ ; and in 
that second book of his you see him moving through the 
scenes of conflict still dreaming and singing of the things 
of peace and home. Though his poems are divided 
into those written in barracks, in camp, at sez, in Serbia, 
in Greece, in hospital in Egypt, and again in barracks, 
there is not a war song among them. In barracks, he 
sings of love, of May, of a place he knew in Ireland 
where the birds used to sing : 


** And when the war is over I shall take 
My lute a-down to it and sing again 
Songs of the whispering things amongst the brake, 
And those I love shall know them by their strain. 
Their airs shall be the blackbird’s twilight song, 
Their words shall be all flowers with fresh dews hoar,— 
But it is lonely now in winter long, 
And, God, to hear the blackbird sing once more!”’ 


In camp, and on the sea, his verse is all of clouds, 
flowers, the sky and the trees and hills of Ireland; the 
hints of darker things are few and faint, and elusive, 


H. Reginald (Rex) Freston, 
Lieut., Royal Berkshire Regt. 


bow’s gay festoons 
Around the lonesome isle 
which Brooke has made 
A little England full of lovely noons, 
Or dot it with his country’s mountain shade.” 


Ledwidge proved himself a doughty soldier ; his heart 
was in the war, though the war was not in his heart— 
there was no room in that for anything but his love of 
home and the treasures of peace that he was fighting 
for. His Helicon, like the Kingdom of Heaven, was 
within him ; he drew inspiration from his memories of 
Ireland, and there is no lyric in his ‘‘ Songs of Peace” 
more exquisite in feeling and utterance than “ A Little 
Boy in the Morning”’ : 


“He will not come, and still I wait. 
He whistles at another gate 
Where angels listen. Ah, I know 
He will not come, yet if I go 
How shall I know he did not pass 
Barefooted in the flowery grass ? 


“The moon leans on one silver horn 
Above the silhouettes of morn, 
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And from their nest sills 


finches whistle 


Or stooping pluck the downy 
thistle. 

How is the morn so gay and 
fair 

Without his whistling in the 
air ? 

The world is calling, I must 
go. 

How shall I know he did 
not pass 

Barefooted in the shining 
grass ?”’ 


We are to have a book of 
Ledwidge’s later poems pre- 
sently, and whether there is 
more of a war strain in any 
of these I do not know, but I | 
hazard a guess that there is Piste by 
not. What we have of his, 
anyhow, is sufficient to indi- 
cate what our literature has lost by his early death, 
and to justify Lord Dunsany, who discovered his 
genius and introduced his work to the world at large, 
in saying, “I give my opinion that if Ledwidge had 
lived this lover of all the seasons in which the black- 
bird sings would have surpassed even Burns, and Ireland 
would have lawfully claimed, as she may even yet, the 
greatest of peasant singers.” 

The mental detachment that characterised Ledwidge, 
the same readiness to escape in hours of leisure from his 
grim, abnormal surroundings into an atmosphere that 
was native to him, characterises Wyndham Tennant’s 
one small volume, ‘‘ Worple Flit, and Other Poems.” 
A lieutenant of the Grenadiers, he was killed in action 
on the Somme, in September, 1916, at the age of nine- 
teen—one year older than Chatterton. He passed the 
proofs of his book on the eve of his last battle, and 
finished a last letter that night to his mother, Lady 
Glenconner, with the quotation that he uses on his title 
page : 


“‘ High heart, high speech, high deeds, ’mid honouring 
eyes.” 


Searle Bros. J. Eugene Crombie, 
Capt., 4th Gordon Highlanders. 


He so literally lisped in numbers that he used to dictate 
quaint little poems even before he could write, and I 
have a copy of one he addressed to his mother when he 
was eight years old that is full of his love and admiration 
of her put into the most childishly simple terms, with 
here and there a touch that flashes with sudden beauty : 


. . . She is full of love and grace, 

A kind of flower in all the place... . 

Even the trees give her salutes, 

They seem to know who’s near their roots... . 
She is something quite divine, 

And joy, O joy, this mother’s mine.” 


Two of the poems in his book were written whilst he 
was at Winchester College, but the rest are dated from 
shell-shattered towns, whose names have become familiar 
to us, along the Flanders front, and the war but rarely 
and intermittently intrudes into them. The longest, 
“ The Nightingale,” a love story adapted from Boccaccio, 
was written at Ypres and Poperinghe during June and 
July, 1916. At Ypres, Poperinghe, Ecques, Hullach 
Road he wrote the old-world ballads of ‘‘ Worple Flit ” 


—) and “The Knight and the 
Russet Palmer”; some 
thoughtful lines on reincarna- 
tion, and a song or two of 
lighter fancy. When the war 
does enter his verse, as in 
“Home Thoughtsin Laventie,” 
it comes somewhat as a 
Dream-Pedlar carrying dreams 
that are not of itself: 


Green gardens in Laventie ! 
Soldiers only know the street 
Where the mud is churned 
and splashed about 
By battle-wending feet ; 
And yet beside one stricken 
house there is a glimpse 
of grass, 
Look for it when you pass. 


** Beyond the Church whose 
pitted spire 
Seems balanced on a strand 
Of swaying stone and tottering brick 

Two roofless ruins stand 

And here behind the wreckage where the back wall should 
have been 
We found a garden green... . 


“So all among the vivid blades 
Of soft and tender grass 
We lay, nor heard the limber wheels 
That pass and ever pass 
In noisy continuity, until their stony rattle 
Seems in itself a battle. 


“ At length we rose up from this ease 
Of tranquil happy mind, 
And searched the garden’s little length 
A fresh pleasaunce to find ; 
And there some yellow daffodils and jasmine hanging high 
Did rest the tired eye... . 


“Hungry for Spring, I bent my head, 
The perfume fanned my face, 
And all my soul was dancing 
In that little lovely place, 
Dancing with a measured step from wrecked and shattered 
towns, 
Away ... upon the Downs. 


“I saw green banks of daffodil, 
Slim poplars in the breeze, 
Great tan-brown hares in gusty March 
A-courting on the leas ; 
And meadows with their glittering streams and silver 
scurrying dace: 
Home—what a perfect place!’’ 


If the war has left little or no trace in the pages 
of one or two other of these poets it is because most 
of their poems date from before it came. I know of 
nothing that was written by Scott Craven since he 
became a Captain in the Buffs. His “ Joe Skinner”’ is 
a tale in the Ingoldsby manner, told with much of 
Barham’s irresponsible humour and rhyming and 
metrical cleverness, with passages of tenderness and 
subtle pathos such as Barham seldom attempted. He 
had written a play, “‘ The Last of the English,” that 
had real poetic and dramatic qualities, and a little 
before the war was telling me, in his eager, sanguine 
fashion, of another play he meant to write, a romance 
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of modern life that should get away from the squalor 
of the realists, and preach a more idealistic philosophy 
—but all that ended when he fell last April gallantly 
leading his men into action. 

Henry Lionel Field, who was killed in the Great Push 
of July 1st, 1916, wrote the best of his poems, ‘‘ Plough- 
man, Dig the Coulter Deep,” in his Oxford days. He 
was the favourite grandson of Mr. Jesse Collings, and 
was descended on the distaff side from Cromwell. From 
Marlborough he went to Oxford, and matriculated for 
Lincoln College, but instead of going there preferred to 
start on what he meant to be the real work of his life, 
and became a student at the Birmingham School of Art. 
In July, 1914, he was taking holiday at a sketching 
school at Coniston, when the outbreak of war brought 
him hurrying home to enlist. He was persuaded to 
wait for a commission; was gazetted to the Royal 
Warwickshire Regiment, and sent to France with his 
men in February, 1916. For five months he was in the 
trenches and wrote home saying he was enjoying him- 
‘self: ‘I am much happier than I ever thought I should 
be in the Army. After all, I am in my destined place, 
and doing or about to do what I should be doing or 
about to do. In some way or another home seems 
nearer, and thank God I don’t flinch from the sound of 
the guns.” On another occasion, he wrote about him- 
‘self and his brother, who was also in the firing line, 
“It is our birthright to do something of this sort once 
an our lives. I honestly don’t wish things otherwise, 
neither does Guy. I don’t mean to talk about Spartan 
mothers and that sort of thing. . . . But remember 
‘we are all part of each other, and think of it like this— 
‘when we leave you it is not so much you losing us, as 
you fighting through the medium of your sons.” He 
died at the head of his men; 
they had swept over the first 
and second German trenches ; 
he had called a laughing 
temark to a brother officer, 
and was raising his hand as a 
signal for a further advance 
when a bullet struck him 
down. The trail of the war 
is over the drawings repro- 
duced from his pocket sketch- 
book, and over some _ half- 
dozen of histwenty-six poems, 
and it is a sense of its tragedy 
and waste that moves him in 
these, as in an unfinished 
“Carol for Christmas, 1914” : 
“On a dark midnight such 

as this 
Nearly two thousand years 
ago, 
Three Kings looked out 
towards the East 


Where a single star shone 
low” 


it moved him to pray for the 
safety of the home-folk, and 
that the purpose of all the 
welter of death into which 
hhe is going may be made 
clear to him. 


Richard Dennys, 


Until he became an artilleryman, Edward Thomas 
had written all his poetry in prose. There was a delicate 
play of fancy and imagination and a lapidary cunning 
in the verbal artistry of his essays and criticisms which 
make it less surprising that he should at last have found 
a medium of expression in verse than that he did not 
find it earlier ; but none even of his intimates can have 
foreseen that, with his gentle manners, his diffident self- 
distrust and bookish preoccupations, he had in him the 
makings of a soldier. Certainly, he was no lover of war ; 
he took up arms solely because he felt that to be his 
duty, then, with his usual thoroughness, he was not 
satisfied to make a pretence of doing what he had set 
out to do. He devoted himself as keenly, as conscien- 
tiously to his military work as he had done to the work 
that was more properly his. It was this impulse, since 
he was a soldier, to be the real thing, that took him to 
his death in the British advance of last April. For, 
says Mr. John Freeman,* “in France he was detached 
from his battery for staff duties, and was dissatisfied 
until he had succeeded in returning to his old post of 
danger. Just the same scrupulous spirit had moved 
him years before when he gave up a permanent appoint- 
ment sans duties, because there was no way in which 
he could earn or was expected to earn his pay. There 
were things he could not endure; no one who knew 
him could be surprised.” 

But though all his poems were written in the atmos- 
phere of war, except for a rousing call in ‘‘ The Trumpet ” 


the old wars, 
Arise, arise! ”’ 


the “In Memoriam” quatrain for Easter, 1915, and a 
stray line or so glooming in some picture of country life 
like a cloud that drifts 
momentarily across the sun, 
there is little of the touch of 
war in them—as little as 
there is in the songs of 
Ledwidge. The war stirred 
both profoundly and absorbed 
all their energies for the time, 
but when they had leisure to 
withdraw into themselves, 
for them as for others of 
their temper old sources of 
inspiration reopened, old 
habits of thought closed round 
them again, and in such hours 
of respite the war dwindled 
to a beating of rain on the 
window, a wind that roared 
in the darkness and rattled 
at the door which had shut 
it out. 


Ill. 


What finally emerges from 
the songs of these dead singers 
‘is a gracious but unconquer- 
able spirit of humanity 


* Preface to The Tenth Muse.’’ 
By Edward Thomas. (Martin 


Capt., Loyal North Lancs. Rest. Secker.) 
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that was common to them all—a sane and civilised 
spirit that hated war and was only strengthened and 
intensified by contact with the horrors and primeval 
barbarities of it. The burden of their singing is always 
that they fight not for fighting sake, but to break the 
last stronghold of savagery, to enthrone right above 
might, to blaze a trail through the dark forest by which 
the men of to-morrow may find their way into a new 
and happier world where war shall be no more. From 
the heights of their idealism this was the promised 
land they could see. They had no hope of it for them- 
selves, but hoped only to give their lives as the price of 
it and leave it as an inheritance for the generations 
to come. 


““My day was happy—and perchance 
The coming night is full of stars,” 


writes Richard Dennys in one of his “ Ballads of Bel- 
gium,” and in another, 


“Death flies by night, Death flies by day, 
He calls the gay, he calls the sad, 

And if he summon me away, 
Be sure my going will be glad!” 


The same calm premonition is in Rex Freston’s 
“‘Garden of Death,’ in his ‘‘ When I am Dead,” in 
“ The Gift,” which was to be of his life that his country 
might live : 


‘‘ For to him and many like him there seemed no other 
way 
And ake goes unshrinking from those dearest paths 
of home, 
For he knows, great-hearted England, that whatever fate 
may come, 
You will never let him die! ’ 


Walter L. Wilkinson, 


Lieut., 8th Argyll & Suther- 
land Highlanders. 


Alexander Robertson, 


Corpl., 12th YorKk.& Lan- 
caster Regt. 


and these lines seem to foreshadow vividly the very 
manner of his death : 


“ Suddenly a great noise shall fill my ears, 
Like angry waters or thfe roar of men; 
I shall be dizzy, faint with many fears ; 
Blindly my hands shall clutch the air—and then 


“TI shall be walking ’neath the quiet skies 
In the familiar land of former years, 
Among familiar faces. I shall arise 
In that dear land where there are no more tears ”’ 


—-for it was so death came to him; he was struck by 
a shell and engulphed instantly in that whirl of noise 
and darkness. 

Making even for such a cause such a deliberate re- 
nunciation of life and all it had meant to him, a man. 
must have been more or:-less than human if there had. 
not been moods in which he knew the full bitterness of 
it and could have wished that the cup might pass from. 
him, The shadow of this mood is over Freston’s 


““Let’s suppose that I am dead ”’ ; 


and over his vision of himself in “‘ Renunciation” : 


“. . . Yet oftentimes to me there cometh one 
With sorrow in his eyes, whom half I know: 
Who loved to paint the flowers and the sun, 

In gentle language musically slow : 
Who grieves to leave his life-work scarce begun, 

Who hoped so much, but now must turn and go.” 


It edges with irony Alexander Robertson’s “ We shal¥ 
diink to them that Sleep,” and by turns with irony 
and poignant pathos some of Leslie Coulson’s verses : 


** Our little hour—how short a time 

To wage our wars, to fan our hates, 
To take our fill of armoured crime, 

To troop our banners, storm the gates. 
Blood on the sword, our eyes blood-red,. 

Blind in our puny reign of power, 
Do we forget how soon is sped 

Our little hour?” 
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FRANCIS LEDWIDGE. 
(Lauce-Corpl, Royal 


“I have taken up arms for the fields along the 
; Boyne, for the birds and the blue sky over them.” 
In Letter to Lord Dunsany. 
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His song “ From an Outpost” pulses and glows with 
joyous recollection : 


““T’ve tramped South England up and down, 

Down Dorset way, down Devon way, 

Through every little ancient town, 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way. 

I mind the old stone churches there, 

The taverns round the market square, 

The cobbled streets, the garden flowers, 

The sundials telling peaceful ‘hours, 
Down Dorset way, down Devon way... .” 


But another, an unpublished poem which is to appear 
in the forthcoming second volume of ‘ Soldier Poets,”’ 
was found among his papers, after he had fallen in 
action in the forefront of a charge against the German 
position near Lesboeufs on October 7th, 1916. In this, 
which he named “ From the Somme,” he recalls again 
those past delights of tramping English highways, of 
loitering through English forest paths, or by the sea, 
and resting in roadside taverns, and realises sharply for 
a moment that these things are gone from him for 
ever : 


“I played with all the toys the gods provide, 
I sang my songs and made glad holiday, 

Now I have cast my broken toys aside 

And flung my lute away. 


“A singer once, I now am fain to weep, 
Within my soul I feel strange music swell, 
Vast chants of tragedy too deep—too deep 
For my poor lips to tell.” 


Written in that or a darker mood, and found also among 


his papers, was one of the most impressive and powerful, 


of protests against the folly, the waste, and cruelty of 


War: 


i 
““ Who made the Law that Death should stalk the village’? 


Who spake the word to kill among the sheaves ? 
Who gave it forth that Death should lurk in hedgerows, 
Who flung the dead among the fallen leaves ? 

Who made the Law? ... ” 


And he spoke for what is deep in the hearts of the 
fighting men of these days no less in such sombre out- 
bursts as that than in his wistful, never-to-be-realised 
dreams of ““ When I Come Home” : 


. . . When I come home, and leave behind 
Dark things I would not call to mind, 
I'll taste good ale and home-made bread, 
And see white sheets and pillows spread. 
And there is one who'll softly creep 
To kiss me ere I fall asleep, 
And tuck me ‘neath the counterpane, 
And I shall be a boy again 

When I come home!” 


Walter Wilkinson, a godson of William Sharp, com- 
bats this reaching after lost happiness when he imagines, 
in the spring of the year, how his dead comrades may, 
at such a time, be disturbed with blind yearnings towards 
home and murmuring in their graves : 


“Peace! Vex us not—we are dead ! 
We are the Dead for England slain. 
(O England and the English Spring, 
The English Spring, the Spring-tide rain : 
Ah, God, dear God, in England now !) 
Peace! Vex us not: we are the Dead ! 
The snows of Death are on our brow: 

Peace! Vex us not! 


‘* Brothers, the footfalls of the year 
(The maiden month’s in England now !)— 
I feel them pass above my head: 
Alas, they echo on my heart! 
(Ah, God, dear God, in England now!) ... 
Peace! Vex me not, for I am dead; 
The snows of Death are on my brow; 
Peace! Vex me not. 


* Brothers, and I—I taste again, 
Again I taste the Wine of Spring 
(O Wine of Spring and Bread of Love, 
O lips that kiss and mouths that sing: 
O Love and Spring in England now !)— 
Peace! Vex me not, but pass above, 
Sweet English Love, fleet English Spring— 

Pass! Vex me not!...” 


T. M. Kettle. 
Lieut., Dublin Fusiliers. 


Then the still living man makes answer, urging them to 
a quiet acceptance of their loss : 


‘* Brothers, I beg you be at rest, 
Be quite at rest, for England’s sake ; 
The flowerful hours in England now 
Sing low vour sleep to English ears ; 
And would you have your sorrows wake 
The Mother’s heart to further tears? .. . 
Nay, be at peace, her loyal dead. 
Sleep! Vex her not!” 


Since then he, too, has made the great acceptance— 
he was killed on Vimy Ridge on April gth last. 

Eric Fitzwater Wilkinson, who won his M.C. for 
bringing in wounded under fire in 1915, and was killed 
in action in Flanders, “very gallantly leading his 
company,” six weeks ago, tells his mother, in a letter 
written just before he went into his last action, and 
received after hé was dead, that apart from “‘ a shrinking 
of the nerves which I always have to conquer, I can 
honestly say that I have not the slightest fear of death 
in me, which makes it vastly easier.’”’ This cheerful 
carelessness of self, which animates the whole Army, 
breathes through his pocm on “ Death”’ : 
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““ What is it? Though it come swiftly and sure 
Out of the dark womb of fate: 
What that a man cannot dare and endure, 
Level heart steady—eyes straight? ... 


“‘The fight shall roll o’er us—a broad crimson tide, 
Feet stamp, shells wail, bullets hiss— 
And England be greater because we have died: 
What end can be finer than this ? ”’ 


And he dedicates himself to death for victory with a 
note of still Joftier triumph in his “‘ To My People Before 
the Great Offensive,’ charging them not to sorrow 
overmuch for him if he falls, for 

“T have been 
For months of an exalted life a King— 
Peer for these months of those whose graves are green 


Where’er the borders of our Empire fling 
Their mighty arms,” 


and adjures them not to grudge the price when he has 
paid it, but to 


“Lift your heads in pride for evermore.” 


It were easy to write so bravely if one wrote as a 
distant onlooker dramatising the ideals of the fighting- 
men, but the glory of these soldier-poets is that they 
were fronting the very death they made light of, and 
that they lived up to the highest words they had penned. 
If they could have died without any passing regret, 
their sacrifice would have been nothing ; but they- were 
all young ; they had but just begun to live and had much 
to live for; yet they could trample regret underfoot 
and die unflinchingly that the world might remain 
worth living in for the rest of us. Charles Hamilton 


Sorley was just turned twenty when he was killed in.- » 


action near Hullach in October, 1915, and see what a 
little thing he could make of the death he was to die: | , 


“All the hills and vales along 
Earth is bursting into song, 
And the singers are the chaps 
Who are going to die perhaps. 


Charles Hamilton Sorley, 
Capt., Suffolk Regt. 


Eric F. Wilkinson, 
Lieut., West Yorks (Leeds 
‘ Rifles). 


O sing, marching men, 

Till the valleys ring again, 

Give your gladness to earth’s keeping, 
So be glad when you are sleeping. 


“Cast away regret and rue, 
Think what you are marching to. 
Little live, great pass, 
Jesus Christ and Barabbas 
Were found the same day. 
This died, that went his way. 
So sing with joyful breath, 
For why, you are going to death. 
Teeming earth will surely store 
All the gladness that you pour... .” 
'’ This is the rapt sense of mystical ecstasy in dying for 
a great cause that burns in Grenfell’s “ Into Battle,” in 
Rupert Brooke’s : 


“Tf I should die, think only this of me: 
That there’s some corner of a foreign land 
That is for ever England...” 


and it is the prevailing note in J. W. Street’s poems, 
His love of life is so passionately strong that he never 


doubts but he shall pick up the thread of it again on the 
other side of night : 


“ And if thy twilight fingers round me steal 
And draw me unto death—thy votary 
Am I, O Life, reach out thy hands to me!” 


There is this ecstasy also in his many references to the 
privilege of offering up one’s youth on the altar for the 
realisation of a splendid purpose : 


‘* The soul of life is in the will to give 
The best of life in willing sacrifice : 
Youth only reaches greatness when he dies 
In fullest prime that love and truth may live;” 


and his Requiem over the Dead is a rejoicing : 


““For these like some great planet spheric-whirled 
Have swung into the orbit of a greater world. 
These topped the hill of Youth; stood on the verge 
Of vision; saw within the furthest star 
Spiritual presences, Love’s own avatar ; 

These the twin worlds of soul and flesh did merge 
Into a dream, a consciousness that stole 
Around their spirits like an aureole.” 
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He greets the dead as 
“Youth triumphant, greater than his fate,” 
and elsewhere exults that he and his fellows, dying, will 


have given their all, even their heritage of Youth, that 
the reign of humanity shall be restored : 


“We march to death singing our deathless songs, 
Like knights invested with a purpose high,” 


and foresees how the Youth of ‘“‘ But now I know that nought a 
years to be is purposeless, 
And even in destruction we : 
““ Will hear our phantom armies can find 
marching by” A Power whose steady motive 
is to bless 
and learn from them how to die The ultimate redemption of 
for liberty. mankind. .. . 
There is no militarism here 
nor in any of their poems; no *** Ours is the privilege of sacrifice, 
print of the goose-step, no And cheerfully we heap the ; 
lorification of slaughter nor 
8 Our willing selves the offer- 
lust of conquest for its own ing—the price : 
sake, nor any of the dazzling Demanded to make fierce 
blatancies that belong to the the cleansing fire. - 
militaristic spirit. These men 
Ourselves we set the light, 
were too finely human to rn 
and know it wise 
cherish hatred, except of war (Seek not, O faint of heart, 
and the folly or ambition of our hands to stay), 
those who had plunged the That, Phoenix-like, a nobler 
world into it. At the outset, world 
before we knew the full iniquity 
dead to-day. 
of the Hun, Sorley could find : 
it in his heart to write a Belief in a divinity that is 4 
largely-tolerant, compassionate shaping the unspeakable = 
sonnet, ‘‘To Germany,” com- brutalities of war to beneficent 7 
miserating her and ourselves ends shines as clearly in one 
on the woe that had over- of Eugene Crombie’s slender 
whelmed both ¢ sheaf of poems, “‘ The Shrine” : 
“You are blind like us. Your John William Streets, “ ... Returning through the 
hurt no man designed, Sergt., 13th York & Lan- woods at evening’s hour a 
And no man claimed the con- caster Regt. I lay before Thy shrine my _ 
quest of your land. offering, : 
But gropers both through fields of thought confined My candle-flame a yellow crocus flower, a 
We stumble and we do not understand. .. .”’ Its life but newly lit, to Thee I bring, e 
In thanks that I can see Thy guiding Hand 


And Alexander Robertson, finding on the body of a 
dead German soldier letters, a prayer-book and photo- 
graphs of wife and children, writes, in some lines he calls 
“Thou Shalt Love Thine Enemies” : 
“They were not meant for our too curious eyes 

Or our imaginations to surmise 

From what they tell much that they leave untold. 

Strangers and foemen we, yet we behold, 

Sad and subdued, thy solace and thy cheer. . . .” 


If I have stressed that essentially human note, it is 
because it is one of the commonest and most insistent 
notes in whatever the soldier-poets of this war have 
written. They went into battle soberly or exultantly, 
expecting to die in it but with a will to victory and a 
settled courage and enthusiasm that nothing could 
shake. They descended into the pit and fought with 
beasts but remained unconquerably human. Hodgson 
coming out of the desperate fighting at Loos wrote on 
his way back to the rest camp : 

“We that have seen the strongest 
Cry like a beaten child, 


The sanest eyes unholy, 
The cleanest hands defiled ; 


We that have known the heart-blood 
Less than the lees of wine, 

We that have seen men broken, 
We know man is divine.” 


And Dennys, on the eve of death, can send up from 
amidst the carnage and desolation a vastly different 
message from that which Achilles shouted over his 
trenches : 


In every flower that decorates the land.” 


He wrote this at his billet in France last March, and 
before the next month was past had fallen in battle. 
Surely it is more wonderful that he and others like 
him could keep such faith there where the vast menace 
of death was all about them than that the saint of old, 
in no immediate peril, should say, ‘‘ Even though He 
slay me, yet will I trust Him.” 


IV. 


I am not attempting anything of criticism here; I 
am attempting nothing more than to show in their own 
words what was in their hearts and at the backs of their 
minds when these men of peace, these civilians in grain, 
made soldiers of themselves, and the real end for which 
they were fighting. On their everyday business in 
the trenches or in the hurly-burly of battle, they were 
like the rest of that incomparable fellowship of our 
fighting-men who, as Lieutenant Coningsby Dawson says 
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in one of his letters from the front,* ‘‘ wear their crown 


of thorns as if it were a cap and bells”; but behind’ 


the scenes, waiting for their cues to go on again, they 
opened their inmost hearts in these verses of theirs, laid 
bare their ideals and the secret sources of their strength. 

St. Vincent Morris, youngest son of Canon Morris, of 
Ashbourne, Derbyshire, was eighteen when the war 
came, and in “‘ The Eleventh Hour” he has set down 
something of the feeling that made it impossible for him 
not to respond to its summons : 


“Is this to live ?—to cower and stand aside 
While others fight and perish, day by day ? 
To see my loved ones slaughtered and to say— 
“Bravo! bravo! how nobly you have died!’ 
Is this to love ?—to heed my friends no more, 
But watch them perish in a foreign land 
Unheeded, and to give no helping hand, 
But smile and say, ‘ How terrible is War!’ 


“‘ Nay this is not to love, nor this to live! 
I will go forth ; I hold no more aloof; 
And I will give all that I have to give 
And leave the refuge of my father’s, roof : 
Then, if I live, no man will say, think I, 
“He lives because he did not dare to die!’ ” 


Out on active service he was transferred from the 
Sherwood Foresters to the R.F.C., and died in France 
last April. 

A yet more compelling cause to action than this love 
of comrades, was the martyrdom of Belgium. Suppose 
I had made excuses and not gone, says Rex Freston, I 
should have wakened at night, 


““ Hearing the cry of innocent blood, 
From over the eastern wave, 
Voices of little children 
I cou'd but would not save; ” 


* “Khaki Courage.” (John Lane.) 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


R. E. Vernéde, 
_ Lieut., Rifle Brigade. 


and beyond and above sympathy with a wronged nation 
came the irresistible call to defend the sanctities of 
civilisation from the destroyer and make the peace of 
the world impregnable for the future—a call that rings 
like a toscin in some of the noblest poetry of the war. 

There are frivolous and satirical things in Tom 
Kettle’s ‘“‘ Poems and Parodies” that justify the pre- 
fatory description of him as “a genial cynic,’’ but 
what the preface says further of his personal charm 
and his love of humanity are also justified in his im- 
passioned appeal ‘‘ To Young Ireland,” in the subdued 
pathos of his lines, ‘On Leaving Ireland” (when he 
could think only of bayonet-flash and bugle-call and 
“knew that even I shall fall on sleep”’), and in that 
sonnet to “‘ My Daughter Betty,” written on the field 
before Guillemont,,and enshrining his reasons for going 
the way he had taken : 


. . . So here, while the mad guns curse overhead, 
And tired men sigh, with mud for couch and floor, 
Know that we fools, now with the foolish dead, 
Died not for Flag, nor King, nor Emperor, 

But for a dream, born in a herdsman’s shed, 
And for the secret Scripture of the poor.” 


His “‘ Song of the Irish Armies”’ is the song of all our 
new Armies : 
“To Odin’s challenge we cried, Amen ! 
We stayed the plough and laid by the pen, 
And we shouldered our guns like gentlemen, 
That the wiser weak should hold... . 
“Then lift the flag of the Last Crusade, 
And fill the ranks of the Last Brigade ! 
March on to the fields where the world’s remade, 
And the Ancient Dreams come true!” 


So it is with the young Scotsman, Alexander Robert- 
son. His “ Lines Before Going” tell how he and his 
comrades are steeled to look upon “‘the utmost that 
life has of horror” and remain ‘‘ calm and the masters 
of fear,” drawing strength and resolve from 


‘““ Hope that the truth of the world is not what appears, 
Hope in the triumph of man for the price of his tears.” 


But I think you have the typical new war-song and 
the whole soul and purpose of the New and Old Armies 
distilled into R. E. Vernéde’s “ Before the Assault”: 


“If through the roar o’ the guns one prayer may reach 
Thee, 
Lord of all Life, whose mercies never sleep, 
Not in our time, not now, Lord, we beseech Thee 
To grant us peace. The sword has bit too deep. 


““We may not rest. We hear the wail of mothers 
Mourning the sons who fill some nameless grave: 
Past us, in dreams, the ghosts march of our brothers 
Who were most valiant ... whom we could not 


Save. ... 
“We have failed—we have been more weak than these 
betrayers— 
In strength or in faith we have failed; our pride 
was vain. 


How can we rest, who have not slain the slayers ? 
What peace for us who have seen Thy children slain ? 


“Hark, the roar grows... the thunder reawakens— 
We ask one thing, Lord, only one thing now: 
Hearts high as theirs who went to death unshaken, 
Courage like theirs to make and keep their vow, 


“To stay not till those hosts whom mercies harden, 
Who know no glory save of sword and fire, 
Find in our fire the splendour of Thy pardon, 

Meet from our steel the mercy they desire... . 
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** Then to our children shall there be no handing 


Of fates so vain—of passions so abhorred. .. . 
But Peace... the Peace which passeth  under- 
standing... 
Not in our time... but in their time, O Lord.” 


‘He asked, in “‘ A Petition ’’ — 


‘* That now when envious foes would spoil thy splendour, 
Unversed in arms, a dreamer such as I 
May in thy ranks be deemed not all unworthy, 
England, for thee to die ”’ 


cand wrote in a touching dedicatory poem to his wife : 


“Little you’d care what I laid at your feet, 

Ribbon or crest or shawl— 

What if I bring you nothing, sweet, 
Nor maybe come home at all ? 

Ah, but you'll know, Brave Heart, you'll know 
Two things I’ll have kept to send: 

My honour, for which you bade me go, 
And my love—my love to the end.” 


‘The end has come to him, as to all these others—he fell 
‘mortally wounded leading an attack on Havrincourt 
Wood on the oth of last April. 

In easier times we have sorrowed over the fate of the 
‘young poet who has died with all his promise unfulfilled. 
Here is not merely one such, but a goodly company, and 
in face of a tragedy so immeasurable, a loss so beyond 
reckoning, words become idle and meaningless. It is 
something to all those whose sons, husbands, brothers, 
they were, that their country shall hold them for ever 
in grateful remembrance, something that these songs 


. . . 
of theirs shall live and that their names are written 


imperishably in the records of these terrible years ; but 
the greater consolation has been uttered by one of 
themselves. There are several poems I had marked 
for quotation in St. Vincent Morris’s book, and one of 
them is to a friend whose home had been made desolate 
bby the war, bidding her be comforted : 


Photo oy 


erogne Francis St. Vincent Morris, 
Wykeham, 


Lieut., 3rd Sherwood Foresters, 
attached R.F.C. 
se he died that others might not die... . 
7 mert, Sad Heart! Beyond that little grave 
Rts an immortal soul in God's repose : 


Others he saved: himself he could not save,’ 


This was the task he chose. 
Your love is crucified on that small cross, 
That lonely Sentinel where he has trod, 
l.eaving thereon all trace of grief and loss. 
« * * * * 
And then your love 
Will rise to find him where he waits above, 
Betore the Throne of God.” 


ON READING HORACE. 


By Dr. WILLIAM Barry. 


An Epistle to A. H., Professor of Classic Literature, M.A., Ph.D., etc., ete. 


M* DEAR PROFESSOR,—In all these years of 
our friendship we have certainly never spent 
many days in each other’s company without looking 
into the Greek tragedians, reading large passages from 
the Old Testament, and—a curious but true collocation 
—quoting Horace. The late George Long once wrote, 
“There are only few books worth reading often or 
much,” an opinion which seems to me more than a 
little severe; you and I, however, do most heartily 
agree with his immediately following judgment, “ but 
Horace is one of them.” A story used to be current in 
Oxford that the late R. Ellis, whose edition of Catullus 
brought him such renown, was once asked why he did 
not take Horace in hand. “ Horace ?” he is reported 
to have said, “‘no, I could never attempt Horace; I 
have gone through him only thirty times.” You and 
I, like George Long, hive been acquainted with the 
most Roman of all the Litin poets during some half a 
century ; and we feel how much more than a brilliant 


tepartee was the saying of ~ Ellis. Now does not 


this hesitation, in the case of so perfectly equipped a 
scholar, throw the very light which we should pray for 
on that confused quarrel between the “‘ Humanities ’”’ 
and the “ Sciences,” revived of late by solemn mani- 
festos in The Times, with signatures as weighty as, for 
instance, Professor Ray Lankester’s? The captains 
of science imply, when they do not affirm it outright, 
that their knowledge is the only, or the most essential 
knowledge ; and that literature, especially if in a dead 
language, is idle fancy or amusement, or at any rate 
waste of time in man’s brief hour; therefore let us put 
our Horace on the shelf and take a turn at making 
explosives or improving airplanes and submarines. 
Would acquaintance with Alcaics and Sapphics, with 
hexameters, and the rest of it, help the chemistry of 
self-defence ? If not, the ancient classics are doomed, 
because superfluous in our great need. 

Yet, my dear friend, nothing is more certain to you 
and me than that Horace will be read when our deadliest 
explosives have gone into the limbo where the axes and 
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celts of the Stone Age repose. Science passes, literature 
abides. Why is it so? and how come the gifted Ray 
Lankesters of the Royal Society to be reaping for them- 
selves disappointment, as beyond a doubt -they are 
doing ? Surely the reason is that literature deals with 
life and science with things. When I have improved 
my airplane as much as ever I can, it is still to be used 
by a Briton, an American, or a German; apart from 
such use it will be only a toy to illustrate the parallelo- 
gram of forces; but “ the play’s the thing,’ and jor us 
human mortals it will rule over scientific problems and 
interests till the end of the chapter. Let me recall Sir 
William Hamilton’s favourite and profound sentences, 
“In the universe there is nothing great but man; in 
man there is nothing great but mind.” Giving to the 
word “‘ mind”’ its full connotation of genius, will, char- 
acter, the first cause of all insight and human achieve- 
ment, is it not clear that literature which exhibits or 
records these attributes of our kind, casting them into 
permanent moulds, opens before us a universe never 
accessible to mere science? The “‘ masters of those 
that know” are nct chemists, or anatomists, or even 
mathematicians. They are prophets, poets, philo- 
sophers, writing in prose or verse, framers of epic or 
romance or novel, but always endowed with a vision of 
life, seers not of dead energies but of the heart of man. 
Such in a rare degree was the South Italian singer and 
satirist whom we call, not without affectign, simply 
Horace. He may smile at the changing famé of scien- 
tific experts. While scholars can read Latin he will be 
read. Men like ourselves, knowing every line he has 
left, will quote and meditate upon and admire while 
they quote, the Odes, Satires, and Epistles of a friend 
so companionable, so charmingly wise, so human. 
In literature he has had many imitators, but no second, 
not Alexander Pope nor Jonathan Swift. He stands 
alone, and he stands for ever. 

I am led into this train of reflection by a delightful 
volume from Maynooth on “ Horace and His Age—a 
Study in Historical Background,’ the author, Dr. 
J. F. D’Alton, being like yourself (happy man!), Pro- 
fessor of Ancient Classics.* It is a book to commend, 
to spread abroad, to give in prizes, but for us old teaching 
hands to value as a token and specimen of sound Latin 
culture in Ireland. Whether it was delivered in lectures 
at St. Patrick’s College we do not learn. Dr. D’Alton 
brings to his task an illuminating idea, exhaustive know- 
ledge of the Horatian text, scholarship which overlooks 
none of the recent authorities on his wide range of sub- 
jects. He is lucid and unaffected in style, and thinks 
for himself. These are excellent qualities which you, 
with so keen a sense of restraint, of balance, and of 
solid not showy learning, will appreciate. I may indi- 
cate the scope of this volume by quoting George Long 
once more, who tells us why we are justified in reading 
Horace much and often. “ He lived with some of the 
chief men of an age,” says Long, “‘ when the Roman 
polity was changing into a form which has had a Jasting 
influence on Europe, and through Europe on the rest 
of the world; and his writings have made us familiar 
with the man himself, with the times in which he lived, 
the character of his contemporaries, and the manners 
of the day. Horace’s good sense makes his Satires 


* 6s. net. (Longmans.) 


and Epistles almost as intelligible and instructive as if 
they were written now.” To bring back the vanished 
times would be a feat of magic, wonderful as life from 
the dead. In teaching the classics on a framework of 
grammar only, no magic was invoked or desired. The 
men of the text, familiar to us and strangely inept, 
could see nothing beyond their “letter,” with which 
they often played fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
so that we lost Sophocles and gained “‘ Hermann the 
German.” But now it is understood that Horace, for 
example, lived in one age, not in another, and belonged 
to his own. We may illustrate him from the streets of 
Pompeii and the modern suburbs of Naples leading 
thither. I could wish that Dr. D’ Alton had lingered over 
the landscapes of Apulia more than perhaps lay in his 
power—that silent wild country down by the Adriatic, 
not now tamed by Western civilisation. And much 
is to be gleaned from Naples yet, the city of the evil eye, 
with its sorceries and superstitions. My author has. 
travelled all through the Horatian realm, observant as 
he moved. His book is a small encyclopedia of the 
poet, which enables the reader to seize upon and separate 
for study any one feature of the Augustan age depicted 
in the Poems or necessary to their full understanding. 
It is not, however, dry or formal; and the result is a 
deeper insight where the textual reader fails. We 
wanted a guide to Horace; Dr. D’Alton provides one, 
and we feel, on saying good-bye to him, that he deserves. 
a handsome buona mano. 

For he has talked to us pleasantly, with copious. 


‘information from all sides, of Roman politics in the days. 


when Horace saw the Republic fall into ruin and the 
Empire begin with the Augustan revival ; of economic 
problems and the growing luxury; of the religions 
that came in as philosophic schools, and popular beliefs. 
in all their luxuriant growth. At every point he touches. 
life, how far more instructively than if he were discoursing 
on inorganic compounds! He has an eye upon folk- 
lore ; and he does not overlook the currents of literature 
which Horace went with or resisted. While we turn 
from one subject to another, we feel more and more 
sensible of the great and peculiar influence a poet like 
Horace cannot but exert on the education of mankind, 
on opinion, temperament, and human happiness. Such 
a poet is a never-ceasing well of life. He binds past 
and present; he confers a true immortality on those 
whom he celebrates; he conquers time. It is from 
men like this amiable and sensitive poet that we learm 
what human nature really was in periods Jittle resembling 
our own. Thus there is in him something that makes. 
the whole world kin. He justifies the office of a mar 
of letters while exemplifying it in most attractive form. 
But why tell you these things who have known andi 
taken them to your heart since days far past? I am 
only rehearsing them as a motive for commending this. 
one more book on Horace to your attention and, as |. 
am confident, to your praise. 

On page 171 a passage from St. Jerome, on the mer- 
cantile genius of the Syrian trader, is quoted out of 
Friedlander’s well-known “‘ Roman Life and Manners.’” 
The original, which is very striking, occurs in the Saint’s 
commentary on Ezekiel, Chap. xxvii. (Vallarsi, Vol. V._ 
pt. I, page 313). Omnia fausta tibi, 

WILLIAM Barry.. 
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EDWARD THOMAS. 


By JOHN FREEMAN. 


_ of the books lying before me now— Poems”? 

and “ A Literary Pilgiim in England”’*—are the 
latest but perhaps not the last to come from the pen of 
Edward Thomas. The first will be read by many with 
surprise, and the second with a renewal of the pleasure 
which his prose writings never fail to stimulate. The 
third book, “‘ The Tenth Muse,’’* is a reprint of a chapter 
or so from “‘ Feminine Influence on the Poets,” a volume 
showing much that is acute and delightful, but nothing 
more remarkable than the complete unostentatious 
intimacy with English poetry which was conspicuous 
in Edward Thomas’s lightest critical work. Into this 
small book there is distilled the knowledge of a lifetime, 
making an essay such as no 
other writer could easily 
match for matter or approach 
for style. 

Edward Thomas wrote with 
an ease and dignity that 
taught others to envy him ; 
and indeed to some of his 
fellows he was one of the two 
or three finest contemporary 
prose writers. He found his 
own expression as a stream 
finds for itself a path and 
a voice. He poured the 
freshness of his personality 
even into what must for 
convenience be called a guide 
book; and into any review, 
as readers of THE BOOKMAN 
will know, he put his own 
strength of judgment and the 
virtue of a transparent style. 
“Light and Twilight” and 
“The South Country,” 
“Richard Jefferies” and 
“Walter Pater” bear wit- 
ness, in their widely different 
ways, to his individual quali- 
ties ; and even when (on the 
eve of joining the Army from which he obtained an heroic 
discharge) he turned to “ The Life of Marlborough,” 
the style, though curt and severe, still had the strength 
and clearness and easy competence of his earlier books. 

And now that “A Literary Pilgrim in England”’ is 
at length published, the old quality is purely seen 
again. He reviews his wanderings through English 
scenes and English writers, and out of a familiarity 
untouched with tediousness he writes of the home 
counties and Blake and Lamb, of the Thames and 
Shelley, of the downs, the west country, the east and 
the north, and of those poets and prose writers with 
whose spirit his own was deeply acquainted—Coleridge 
and Clare, Gilbert White and Cobbett, Mr. Hardy and 


1“ Poems.” By Edward Thomas (‘‘ Edward Eastaway.”’) 
With a Portrait. 3s. 6d.net. (Selwyn & Blount.) 

2 “A Literary Pilgrim in England.” By Edward Thomas. 
7s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) 

2 “The Tenth Muse.” By Edward Thomas. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Martin Secker.) 


FitzGerald—weaving biography so deftly with criticisna 
and bringing before you so clearly the local habitation: 
of body and spirit, that you end the book with a freshened 
sense of the influence of English scenes upon our English 
writers. In this Edward Thomas was doing deliberately 
what he was always doing unconsciously—discovering 
the England he loved in the writers he loved; and so 
this present volume is to be read and remembered with 
his admirable biographies of Jefferies and Borrow, as- 
well as with ‘‘ The Heart of England.” His physical: 
familiarity with a great part of the English countryside, 
especially with the southern and western counties, was. 
almost unique: no one knew better what Edward 
Thomas knew; but it is 
surpassed by the spiritual 
intimacy which gave him 
happiness and us our delight. 
Luckily he did not drift 
into indifference towards the 
vision of other men, and so he 
writes, in “A Literary Pil- 
grim,” of Blake’s England : 

“His England, then, is just 
this : meadows and streets and 
cold churches, with children 
playing in twilight or weeping, 
lions and lambs mingled, birds 
singing, angels clustering in 
trees, venerable, seraphic old: 
men pacing, harlots and sol- 
diers plying, mighty figures. 
descended from those in West- 
minster Abbey and the Italian 
churches and galleries, peopling 
the clouds and a misty mid- 
region of ‘Where?’ and 
Blake himself, a sturdy, half- 
Quakerish. revolutionary, with 
rapt forehead carrying home 
his pint of porter.” 


Neither does he allow the 
sense of the landscape to 
thwart his judgment, in not-. 
ing that Crabbe’s saturnine 
verse is very far from being impersonal. ‘If he became: 
‘Nature’s sternest painter,’ Nature first made him 
stern’’ ; and he saw that the sombre effect of Crabbe’s. 
poetry comes not from the mere photography of harsh 
life and scenery, but is the expression of Crabbe’s own. 
mind. ‘“‘ This drab, monotonous verse, only not drab 
when it is fierce or rarelier soft, is a large part of Crabbe’s.. 
personality.” It is significant that the best chapter- 
in the book is concerned: with a living master, W. H. 
Hudson, with whom beyond any other man of his time - 
Thomas had an instinctive sympathy ; and hence much, 
that he says of Hudson’s spirit and work might be read! 
with satisfaction of his own. 

The “surprise” of the volume of poems consists in: 
two things. One is obvious and exciting—their rare- 
excellence ; the other is the circumstance of their con- 
ception. For twenty years Edward Thomas had worked? 
in prose, passing from decoration to simplicity, from a 
style in which there was beauty and, inevitably, little- 


Edward Thomas. 
From “ Poems,” by Edward Thomas (Selwyn & Blount). 
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Olid Somersby Rectory, 


only hide themselves as sunlight hides itself in 
yellow apples, in red roses, in crystal water, in a 
woman’s eyes ”’ 


‘and match or overmatch it with 


THE COMBE 


“The Combe was ever dark, ancient and dark. 
Its mouth.is stopped with bramble, thorn, and 

briar; 

And no one scrambles over the sliding chalk 

By. beech ‘and yew and perishing juniper 

Down the half precipices of its sides, with roots 

And rabbit holes for steps. The sun of Winter, 

The moon of Summer, and all the singing birds 

Except the missel-thrush that loves juniper, 

Are quite shut out. But far more ancient and 
dark . 

The Combe looks since they killed the badger 
there, 

Dug him out and gave him to the hounds, 

That most ancient Briton of English beasts.”’ 


Or on a more plainly personal note read from 
“ The South Country” : 


“It is a thing as remote from me here on the 
dusty road as is the green evening sky and all its 
tranquillity of rose and white, and even more so 
because the man in the manor house behind the 
oaks is a puzzle to me, while the sky is always a 
mystery with which I am content.” _ 


“A mystery with which I am content ”’—is not 
that a true ecstasy of the mind, in which one is 
content with the mystery ? . . .-These lines from 
‘a poem called ‘‘ Liberty’’ may be sét ‘beside it : 


“Tf every hour 


Tennyson’s Birthplace. Like this one passing that I have spent among 


A drawing by W. E. F. Britten. 


‘From “A Literary Pilgrim in England,” by Edward Thomas (Methuen). 


~personality, to a style of which the main beauty was the 
\beauty of personality. Then, astonished and abruptly, 
-he began the poems now published—not an exhaustive 
collection—written under the name of “ Edward East- 
away,” as though’ he wished them to stand without the 
support of his reputation. The-identity could not be 
easily concealed, and the advantage ‘of its ‘discovery is 
that one is able to observe how finely the verse maintains, 
how startlingly it develops and -brightens, -the ‘noblest 
and most characteristic: qualities of the prose writings. 
All the loves and passions which moved in them’ are 
here in the verse, but enlarged with finer life, more free, 
“more nervous, more natural and more ‘secure. The 
‘mind is the same, quickened, exalted, deepened. 
‘Take this from ‘‘ The Heart of England” : 


“Over all is the stillness of after harvest. Long ago 
the gleaners went home under the frosty moon, and the 
last wain left its memorial wisps in the elms. The rain 
possesses all, and a strange, funereal evocation calls up the 
bronzed corn again, and the heavy waggon and the grim, 
knitted chests of the bowing horses as they reach the 
bright-fruited walnut tree. The children laugh and run 


’ _.who remember it in the workhouse now—and in a corner 


of the field the reaper slashes hatefully at the last standing 
rows. The harvest-queen sits on the topmost sheaves. 
They dance in the barn. Their voices are blithe and 
-sweet; for the rain has washed away their flesh and 
«quieted them now and recalls only golden hours, which 


The wiser others when I have forgot 

To wonder whether I was free or not, . 
Were piled before me, and not lost behind, 
And I could take and carry them away 

I should be rich; or if I-had the power 
To wipe out every one and not again 
Regret, I should be rich to be so poor.” 


But it is impossible to show in brief quotations what 
Edward Thomas gained in passing from prose to verse. 
It was‘the final ‘gift, the closer expression of himself, 
and at last and rarest, a spheral light completing and 
changing the earthly beauty which touched all his 
work, 

Nothing was mote easily noticeable in Edward 
Thomas’s work—in literary criticism, for instance—than 


‘the ‘honesty and frankness of his mind.” He wrote 


straight from his sense of truth and intention. Now 
when he became a poet the same sincerity leapt into 
every verse. He wrote straight from his own experience 
of life, from his mingled sense of joy, pain, exaltation, 
mystery; he could not but look into his heart, and 
write. The things that move him spring plain and sweet 
into his poetry, with the simplicity and natural freedom 
of a man running naked and swift into the sea. There 
is great passion in this directness. Hearing drums and 
fifes at the changing of the guard: . 


“The men, the music piercing that sol’ : le 
And silence, told me truths I had nc streamed, 
And have forgotten since their beau _ passed.’ 


linger in this idle autumn place and do not die but 


~ 


DIXON. SCOTT. | 
(Lieut., Royal Field Arrillery.) 


“One fights for the sake of happiness—for one’s own 
happiness first of all, certain that did one not fight, one 
would be miserable for ever—and then, in the second place, 

. for the quiet solace and pride of those others, spiritual and 

mental sons of ours, if not actually physical—the men of 

° our race who will depend for so much of their way. _— 
% the doings of the generation before.” 


DIXON SCOTT.—Men of Letters. 
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A cottage in a wild night reminds him, by its very 
stillness in uproar, of his own transience : 


“It stays there 
While I shall roam, 


Die, and forget 

The hill of trees, 
The gleam, the wet, 
This roaring peace.” 


In another poem, “ It Rains,” he finds his own joy 
and his own sadness not merely in the rain but in the 
thought of one who will walk alone where two walked 
before. A chance remark, ‘“‘ The lattermath will be a 
fine one,’’ heard when he stands “ flushed with desire,” 
becomes an unaccomplished prophecy when he asks 
himself, “‘ What of the lattermath to this hoar Spring ?” 
Looking at an old grassy and neglected house, he is 
looking at himself : 


““T am something like that: 
Not one pane to reflect the sun, 
For the schoolboys to throw at— 
They have broken every one.” 


Egotism this cannot be called, unless a stigma is to 
be attached to pure lyrical poetry—to Shelley as to 
Milton, to Mangan as to Wordsworth. The value of 
this candour in preserving a rare individuality and in 
adding its weight to the else unsteady beauty of verse, 
cannot be judged too highly. What, in fact, Edward 
Thomas has done in this volume more clearly than ever 


caught in its thrilling apparition, as in “ Two Pewits”’ 
whose cry “is the one sound under the sky.” There 
are other such moments when the vivid delight of human 
contact is uttered in “‘ Like the touch of rain she was” ; 
and when loveliness past challenge is reached and held 
firm, as in “ Adlestrop.” . . . Nor could it be complete 
if it left out the moments in which Edward Thomas 
remembered the men who served what he served, the 
“soldiers and poor, unable to rejoice,’ for whom he 
sees the cherry trees casting down their petals as if for 
a wedding when there is none to wed, and for whom he 
wrote the beautiful and now too-painful “ In Memoriam 
(Easter, 1915).” And here, too, one is touching that 
most vital, deep-thrusting passion, the passion which 
Thomas had for England and which, clearly as the prose 
books expressed it, was never fully expressed until these 
poems were written. The associations of that unlucky 
word “ patriotism” are all too coarse and mean to per- 
mit its use in indication of this profound, warm tidal 
movement of the heart towards the native country ; 
for England was as much a part of himself as his own 
Wales. But what moved in his bones and brain, what 
woke in his eye and heart, was something which no single 
phrase can do more than hint at. It shines in this 
passage from the last poem in the book: 


Make me content 
With some sweetness 
From Wales 

Whose nightingales 
Have no wings,— 


before is to impress his firm and distinct personality Yee: 2° From Wiltshire and Kent 


upon his work and make of fine poetry a spiritual record. 


That spiritual record could not be complete if itM@ef.%: 


out those moments in which the image of beauty is 


And Herefordshire, 

see. . And the villages there,— 

cit’: From the names, and the things 
No less.” 


RODEN NOEL. 
By S. M. ELtis. 


ODEN NOEL is of that select category termed 
Poet’s Poets, that is to say he is read and 
appreciated mainly by those who possess some measure 
of literary expression either 
creatively or critically. But 
he deserves to be far more 
widely known and loved, for 
his work is of extensive 
ambit and appeals to many 
tastes. He pictures in vivid 
colours the loveliness of 
Nature and Physical Beauty ; 
he touches the lute of Jife 
with delicate little lyrics that 
transfigure death and sad 
things; he is the singer of 
wistful memories; he re- 
covers an echo from the deep 
woods of pagan joys and the 
reeden pipes of Pan. His 
mental development, too, 
offers as remarkable a con- 
trast as his poetry. Brought 
up as a Calvinist (so he 


with his sisters, Lady Victoria and Lady Catherine Noel. 


From the painting by G. F. Watts, R.A., in the possession of 
Sir T. F. Victor Buxton, Bart. 


termed the ultra Protestant faith of his mother’s family), 

frankly pagan and Hellenic in youth, he next passed 

through a period of despairing unbelief and hopeless 
agnosticism, finally, by the 
way of a great bereavement, 
finding consolation and peace 
in Christianity. Though an 
aristocrat by all lines of 
descent and laws of heredity, 
he was not in sympathy with 
his own order: he leaned to 

_ Secialism, and was ever pre- 
occupied by the sufferings 
of the poor and the wrongs 
of the oppressed. 

The Honourable Roden 
Berkeley Wriothesley Noel 
was the fourth son of Charles 
Noel, first Earl of Gains- 
borough (of the second 
creation) and the only son of 

Roden Noel as a boy, his fourth wife, Lady Frances 
Jocelyn, daughter of Robert, 
third Earl of Roden (the 
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ardent Protestant and Grand Master of the Orange 
Society—‘ bigoted, obstinate, and virtuous,” as Greville 
described him), who married Maria, daughter of Thomas, 
Lord Le Despencer. Born on August 27th, 1834, Roden 
Noel’s childhood was spent mainly at his father’s seats, 
Exton Park, Rutland, and Barham Court, near Teston, 
in Kent, which latter property had come to the Noel 
family from his paternal grandmother, Diana Middleton, 
Baroness Barham in hei own right. He was also a 
good deal at Tullymore Park, County Down, the seat 
of his grandfather, Lord Roden, 
and he travelled abroad with 
his parents. The happiest 
recollections of his happy child- 
hood were associated with 
Barham Court in the company 
of his mother and his little 
sister, Lady Victoria Noel. 
Long vears after, when Lady 
Gainsborough died at Barham 
Court, in 1885, and was buried 
at Teston, her son recalled 
these early memories in one of 
his most beautiful poems, “ To 
My Mother.” 

At the age of twelve Roden 
Noel went 10 Harrow, where 
he remained two years, and 
then became a pupil of the 
Rev.Charles Harbin at Hindon, 
in Wiltshire. In due course he 
proceeded to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where he gradu- 
ated M.A. in 1858. His most 
intimate friend at the Uni- 
versity was Henry Sidgwick, 
with whom, later, he carried 
on an intimate correspondence. 
As Sidgwick said: “We 
talked and wrote to each 
other, in the eagerness of 
youth, on all things in heaven and earth.” Through 
Sidgwick, Noel became a close friend of John Addington 
Symonds (with whom he had much in common tempera- 
mentally), Frederic Myers, and Thomas Woolner, R.A., 
the sculptor. 

In the spring of 1859 he travelled in Egypt with his 
friend, Cyril Graham, later proceeding to Syria. Here 
he was attacked by sunstroke, but managed to ride to 
Tyre, whence he was taken in a felucca to Beyrout. He 
was now seriously ill, and the family of M. de Broé, 
a Swiss and manager of the Ottoman Bank at Beyrout, 
took compassion on him and nursed him back to health 
in their own house. There was a romantic and happy 
sequel, for in 1863 Roden Noel married Miss Alice de 
Broé, the banker’s eldest daughter—a marriage, as 
Robert Buchanan put it, that proved “ to be the crown 
of a fortunate life.’ It saved him from the dangers 
and the sorrows and the vain regrets which threaten 
those who seek to recover Hellas and pagan things. 
For Roden Noel was a seeker after the Ideal of Beauty, 
which found wonderful expression in his early poems. 
As Robert Buchanan said: ‘‘ Out of the portals of a 
temple of white marble, glimmering through the fogs 


Father ot Roden Noel. 


From the miniature by Sir W. Ross, R.A., in the possession ot 
the Rev. C. Noel. 


and clouds of contemporary literature, Roden Noel 
stept like a young god, with a message from the old 
Greek world which is ever new. The joy of earth was 
with him, the sunlight of a Jost Divinity clung around 
him, and so light was his footstep that he seemed 
to walk on air. Even so I saw him approaching, 
many years ago, and my heart went out to meet 
him, in the full certainty that he could speak to 
me of the hidden things of Hellas, of the vanished 
Wonderland where gods were born.” 

This was the period which 
generated Roden Noel’s poems, 
“ Pan” and “‘ Ganymede,” the 
latter being described by The 
Atheneum as “an idyll 
thoroughly Greek, a bit of work 
which reads like Theocritus in 
the original’ ; and by Sainte- 
Beuve as “ce petit chef- 
d’ceuvre de Ganymede.” 


“Azure the heaven, with rare 

and feathery cloud ; 

Azure the sea, far-scintillating 
light, 

Soft, rich, like velvet, yielding 
to the eye 

Horizons haunted with soft 
dreamlike sails ; 

A temple hypzthral open to 
sweet air 

Nigh, on the height, columned 
with solid flame, 

Of flutings and acanthus-work 
instinct 

With lithe green lizards and 
the shadows sharp 

Slant, barring golden floor and 


Charles Noel, Earl inner wall. 
of Gainsborough, ‘ 
1781-1866. 


A youth, bare-limbed, the 
loveliest in the world, 

Gloatingly falling on his lily 
side, 

Smoothing one rounded arm and dainty hand 

Whereon his head, conscious and conquering, 

All chestnut-curled, rests listless and superb. 


* * * * * 


The bird hath seized him, if it be a bird, 

And he, though wildered, hardly seems afraid, 
So lightly lovingly those eagle talons 

Lock the soft yielding flesh of either flank, 

His back so tender, thigh and shoulder pillowed 


’ How warmly, whitely in the tawny down 


Of that imperial eagle amorous. 

* * * * 
Behold! he fades receding evermore 
From straining vision misting dim with tears, 
Gleaming aloft swan-white into the blue.” 


These heart-outpoured songs, redolent of Greek 
atmosphere and superb sensuousness, appeared in the 
volume entitled ‘‘ Beatrice, and Other Poems,” pub- 
lished in 1868. Noel’s first volume, “ Behind the Veil, 
and Other Poems,” had been issued in 1863 by Mac- 
millan in London and Cambridge, but afterwards he 
tried to suppress it. He wrote of this book : 


“IT wanted it forgotten. It is so very crude in style, 
though it is a quarry for poetry, and I have used some of it,. 
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and may use more elsewhere, for poems. . . . Before this 
I wrote very fluent poetry by the yard, but with no ideas 
in it. Then I fell back on deep thought and study of 
prose, and when I tried to embody this in poetry, I made 
this fiasco of a book. I was brought up a Calvinist. Then, 
under the religious influence of F. D. Maurice, and phil- 


osophers like Swedenborg, I wrote this book, which, on 


the whole, is religious. Afterwards I gradually lost my 
beliefs, and became partly agnostic, partly pantheistic.” 


After travelling further in Greece and Turkey, Roden 
Noel returned to England in 1864. He had essayed 
business in Beyrout without much success, and had 
abandoned his early intention of entering the Church. 
From 1867 to 1871 he acted as Groom of the Privy 
Chamber to Queen Victoria, but Court life was not to 
his taste. He stayed for a time in Onslow Crescent, 
where his daughter Frances was born; and he also 
occupied a house near Warlies, Waltham Abbey, the 
home of his sister, Lady Victoria, who had married Sir 
Thomas Fowell Buxton in 1862. But during most of 
this period of his Court duties he lived at Kew Cottage 
(now known as Royal Cottage) on Kew Green, a house 
which was lent to him by the widow of his uncle, Vis- 
count Jocelyn. At Kew, the poet’s eldest son, Conrad 
Le Despencer Noel (now Vicar of Thaxted), was born 
in July, 1869 ; and here Roden Noel wrote much of the 
verse which was published in his next volume, “‘ The 
Red Flag, and Other Poems,” 1872. Some of these 
poems reflect the charming surroundings of his home, 
which at the back communicated by a private gate with 
Kew Gardens, and-in front the Thames was but a few 
steps away across the Green. Thus in “ Early Spring”’ 
(Kew, 1870) he interprets the scene as he wanders along 
the path by the river ; “‘ On Richmond Hill’’ expresses 
the pantheistic thoughts inspired by that wonderful 
panorama of nature; and in “ Palingenesis” there is 
a vignette of Petersham in spring, when hawthorns 
and chestnut trees “‘ sunsmitten to the core, froth over 
in dumb ecstasy of bloom,” and its “little church, 
with golden vane aglister in the sun, ancient, rich red 
and weather-worn.” This book of poems won the 
admiration of Tennyson, who said “ Azrael” was “ very 
lovely,” and “A Vision of the Desert” and “ The 
Dweller in Two Worlds” some of the finest things he 
had ever read. Also “The Water-Nymph and the 


Frances Countess 
of Gainsborough. 
Mother of Roden Noel. 


Boy,” though he thought it immoral. He sent for Noel, 
and gave him much advice and encouragement, and 
concluded by observing, ““ You don’t mind my saying 
all this? I should not do it if I did not think it worth 
while. Coleridge did exactly the same for me when I 
was beginning.” Years after, shortly before his death, 
Tennyson wrote to Noel: ‘‘ You are no minor poet. 
Your book is full of true poetry.” 

In 1874 appeared “ Livingstone in Africa,” a long 
descriptive poem in seven cantos, containing much 
picturesque diction and vivid imagery; and in 1877 
“The House of Ravensburg,” a tragedy, in which the 
author did not fear to introduce the supernatural in the 

manner of “ Hamlet.” Curiously enough, 


Noel regarded this play as his finest ‘work. 
He wrote to Mr. Havelock Ellis: 


*** Ravensburg’ is the most human thing I 
have done and expresses my pity for all tremend- 
ous problems of human destiny. ‘ Ravensburg’ 
expresses the idea of Nemesis or Heredity which 
so got hold of the Greeks and which I believe in 
as strongly—adapted to more modern ideas.” 


And he told his sister: 


‘ Ravensburg’ immortality is purely 
dramatic, and I did not believe in it. I am not 
the poet of free-will as Browning was.” 


But a change of views was about to dawn. 
In 1871 the Noels had removed to a house 
(now called Firlands) on Maybury Hill, 
Woking, which was then a very charming 


Barham Court, Teston, Kent. and sequestered place amid the pine woods 


Home ot Roden Noel in childhood. 
Photograph sent by Colonel C. E. Warde, M.P, 


and heathlands. Here was destined to occur 
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the great joy and the great sorrow 
of the poet’s life; the event which 
changed his spiritual outlook and 
brought him, after sore travail, from 
unbelief to Christianity; the grief 
which, out of the furnace of suffer- 
ing, was transmuted into his finest 
creative work. At Maybury Hill in 
November, 1871, was born Noel’s 
youngest child, Eric, who became 
the idol of his father’s life and was 
loved with a devotion beyond all 
belief. In January, 1877, the boy 
died at the age of five years, and the 
world was darkened and all was 
changed for the desolate father. 
Plunged in the deeps of the blackest 
despair, his own bitter grief, and 
the misery and pain he found in 
the world everywhere, shattered his belief in all creeds. 
Faithless, hopeless, and convinced that he would never 
see his child again, he realised that he was verging on 
madness. 


“For more than a year,” he said, ‘‘ I cared for nothing, 
not literature, not even Nature. Yet Nature was some- 
thing to me even then, I suppose, for I went alone to Sark 
and swam a great deal in the sea among the wonderful 
caves.” 


He had always been interested in the doctrines of 
Swedenborg and in Spiritualism, but he found that 
these were not able to comfort him in his dire distress 
or place him in communion with his loved and lost one. 
Then it came about that he found consoJation and hope 
_in the New Testament. His soul-searing experience 
and mental progress found expression in the series of 
poems he wrote during the three years following his 
son’s death. They were mainly composed at San Remo, 
where the winters were passed, and were published in 
1881 as Little Child’s Monument.” . He wrote to 
his sister : 


“‘ After Eric’s death a complete revolution took place 
in my thoughts very gradually. My first book inspired 
by faith, gradually restored after his death, was the ‘ Monu- 
ment.’ That is the record of doubt and despair at first, 
and of faith only towards the end.” 


There are forty- 


Stupefied and cold, 

Save when the lamp’s flicker 
To poor love told 

Some mocking lie 

Of quivering eye, 

Or lips that said 

‘He is not dead.’ 


Weary night went weeping, 
Moaning long and low, 

Till dim Dawn, awaking, 
Found them so— 

The heart that bled, 

And his dim dead. 


‘ Measure him for his coffin,’ 

He heard a stranger say ; 

And then he broke to laughing, 
“God! measure my poor clay, 
And shut me in my coffin, 

A soul gone grey! 

For hope lies dead, 

Life is fied.’”’ 

What a poignancy of sorrow and mental torture 
there is in the line, ‘‘ A soul gone grey.” But gradually 
grief gives way to memories of the past, and in “‘ Music 
and the Child”? and ‘‘ Old Scenes Revisited”’ he recalls. 
the boy’s brief life at Maybury Hill, and lingers by his. 
deserted garden beneath the windows of the nursery 
in the now empty house : 


Roden Noel 

as a child. 

From the miniature by Sir W. Ross, R.A., in the 
possession of Miss Frances Noel. 


“Surely in the dim pinewood, 
Or in the garden where he leapt, 
In the enchanted solitude 
Under the window where he slept. 

* * * * 
Ah! may I not thy semblance find 
In the low light, or the low wind ? 
Do I not yearn to clasp thy ghost, 
My own beloved, O my lost ? 

* * * * 
There in the days that are no more 
Thy mother sang thee soft to sleep ; 
There sang thee into rest more deep,’ 
Hushed to sleep for evermore. 

* * * 
But while bereft of thee we roam, 
Thou art more near us, love, indeed, 
More near than in thy earlier state, 
Although we seem so desolate. 

The dead from our wan eyes depart, 
Only to nestle in our heart.” 


two poems in this 
volume which reflect 
his changing moods 
in turn. Despair is 
the key-note at first, 


Then, step by step, 
consolation and belief 
are achieved, culmi- 
natingin “‘ The Desert 
Shall Blossom as the 


Rose” and “ That 
They All May be 
fully in “ Dead” : One.” 

“Where the child’s | 
joy-carol “Whene’er_ there 
Rang sweeter than = comesa little 
the spheres, child, 
There, centre ot My darling comes 
deep silence, with him ; 
Darkness, and tears, Whene’er. I hear a 
On his bed 


The child lay dead. 


birdie wild 
Who sings his merry 


“There a man sat 
stolid, 


whim, 
Mine sings with 


Exton Park, Rutland. 
Home of Roden Noel in boyhoor, f 
Photograph sent by the Countess of Gainsborough. him : 
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From the portrait by G. Richmond, R.A., 
in the possession of the Rev. C. Noel. 


RODEN NOEL, AT THE AGE OF 34. 
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If a low strain of music sails 
Among melodious hills and dales, 
When a white lamb or kitten leaps, 
Or star, or vernal flower peeps, 
When rainbow dews are pulsing joy, 
Or sunny waves, or leaflets toy, 
Then he who sleeps 

Softly wakes within my heart... . 


* * * * 


Lo! an eyelid fluttered ; 

I know the bosom heaved ; 
Now his arms have uttered 

All I disbelieved. 

Dear eyes, long held in durance, 
For ever open wide, 

To yield my soul assurance 

Of all she hath denied.” 


“A Little Child’s Monument” ranks with “In 
Memoriam” as a perfect tribute to one very dearly 
loved ; but it has 
a more human 
appeal to the 
bereaved than 


Tennyson S great The Hon. Mrs. Roden Noel, 
poem, which is wife of the poet. 


always in the 
lofty regions of 
restrained thought 
and cold glittering 
technique, whereas 


of some who passed, wailing in the wind’s wail, shadows: 
drifting desolately.” It is curious that Roden Noe? 
was not more in sympathy with Swinburne, for both: 
Rod Noel is poets shared an intense love for the sea and swimming,. Hs 
ee ee Sark, children, and the work of Victor Hugo. But a 
: roid Noel rather resented the popular success which had: 
grief an hi At this ‘od 
for sympath9#vitd come to the other and never to him. At this period, 
symt §3-7, he was living at 57, Anerley Park, and saw a. 


passion : 


would embalm 
thee in my 
— verse : 
Eric Noel, To loving souls 
younger son of Roden Noel. it shall rehearse 
His death at the age of five inspired ‘ A Little 


Child’s Monument.” Thy loveliness 
Photograph sent by his aunt, Mrs. Baldwin. when I am 
cold, 


And, fragrant with it, may enfold 


For other hearts in misery be 
Faint solace; words were sweet to me 
From hearts, who mourned what seemed to be « 


Dear, like thee: 

These are thy swathings of rare spice, 
A golden shrine with gems of price, 
A monument of my device.” 


Cn returning to England, the Noels stayed for a time 
with Lady Gainsborough at 17, Hyde Park Square. 
In 1882 the poet published “A Philosophy of Immor- 
tality,’’ a prose argument for the permanent reality and 
survival of human personality, which reveals his interest 
in the manifestations of spiritualistic agencies. In 1885 
appeared ‘‘ Songs of the Eeights and Deeps,” which 
included several fine poems, particularly ‘‘ Thalatta”’ 
and “ Suspiria,’”” whose metres were suggested by the 
surge of the sea, and “ Melchez,”’ regarded by the 
author as the best of his long allegorical poems: “ It 
is the philosophy of my ante-Christian years, a sort of 
pantheistic evolution philosophy.” “ Thalatta,”’ written 
at Land’s End, is as fine as the magnificent sea poems Roden Noel. 


at the age ot fifty. i 
of Swinburne, with an added touch of the “ eerie tones Photograph sent by Mr. Havelock Ellis. = 
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Back view of house on Kew Green. 


Occupied by Roden Noel (1868-71). 
Photograph by Miss MacDonald. 


good deal of Havelock Ellis, with whom he carried on 
an extensive and intimate correspondence. There are 
some interesting references to Swinburne in Noel’s 
‘letters.* He writes: 


“I don’t think Rossetti and Swinburne nearly so good 
as Tennyson and Browning. But James Thomson, I 
‘should say, was nearly so. He, and Buchanan, and William 
‘Morris, and, may I be so conceited as to add, your humble 
servant, stand reverently (but not abjectly) in their several 
niches below them, and I think above (but anyhow ona 
level with) Rossetti and Swinburne. I do think Rossetti a 
genuine and original poet. I only demur to the extrava- 
gant over-estimate of him and Swinburne formed by their 
admirers and disciples. The style in each case seems to me 
“so artificial and fantastic, and the substance so 
comparatively thin. . . . Swinburne’s endless 
strophe and antistrophe rhapsodies are surely 
very windy and truly of very dubious inspira- 
tion as poetry. .. . How few thoughts, how 
little help for hfe! I must, however, except 
“Songs before Sunrise.’ . . . His imitators ate 
absolutely detestable. Never was there so 
much fatal facility, so much gift of the pure 
gab, such a hemorrhage of ‘words! ‘ Like a 
tale of little meaning, though the words are 
strong,’ as Tennyson said of something of Swin- 
burne’s. ‘Full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing.’ He is not a master of words, for the 
words run away with him. However, I don’t 
.ask you to agree with me. A poetical young 
man must have the Swinburne fever now, just 
as babies must have measles ! ” 


The poets most admired by Roden Noel 
were Keats, Shelley, Chatterton, Words- 
worth, Hugo, Walt Whitman, and Byron. 
He wrote for the leading reviews some very 
illuminating studies of these and other poets 
which he afterwards elaborated and repub- 
lished in a volume entitled, ‘‘ Essays on 
Poetry and Poets” (1886). For Byron he 
‘had an intense sympathy both as poet and 


* Kindly placed at my service by Mr. Havelock 
£llis. 


man—‘‘I know I am irrationally fond of 
Byron, from a certain affinity, I suppose,” 
he wrote. They had both been educated at 
Harrow and Trinity, Cambridge, and Noel, 
with his similar temperament, understood 
and could interpret certain phases in the life 
of Byron. He offered a remarkable solution 
to the mystery of the identity of the person 
to whom the Thyrza poems were addressed in 
his ‘“‘ Life of Lord Byron,” published in 1887, 
one of the most sympathetic and valuable 
contributions to the literature inspired by 
that wayward and deeply interesting per- 
sonality. 

During Noel’s time at Anerley Park he 
often lectured on Byron and Wordsworth, 
devoting the receipts mainly to the benefit of 
a fund for providing poor children of the 
district with food. His solicitude for the 
poor, and particularly the children, never 
abated, though the early ardour of his views 
on Socialism became modified. As he told 
Havelock Ellis : 

“‘T am not a socialist that I know of ... I 
suppose I am an advanced liberal with views 
of my own. I don’t see my way to any great scheme of 
Socialism, though I have hankerings that way, and advocate 
some socialistic views. . . . I know I am a strange com- 
pound of aristocrat and democrat, man of culture and man 


of the people. But I am all for eccentricity, individual 
idiosyncrasy. Socialism would not allow that.’’ 


' Roden Noel was inclined to assume the conventional 
aspect of a poet. He is still remembered, when re- 
visiting the locality of his early home in Kent, standing 
in a rapt attitude, gazing at the scenery, with a cloak 
flung in picturesque folds over his shoulder. He wore 
open Byronic collars, and in the evening a sort of Court 
dress of black velvet, cut to show the lines of his figure. 


House at Maybury Hill, Woking. 
Home ot Roden Noel, 1871-7, and where his son Eric died. 
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Discussing costume 
and Aisthetics,” 
when that subject 
was prominent in 
1885, he wrote: 

unconven- 
tional ‘evening dress’ 
was adopted from an 
old Catholic family 
I am intimate with, 
and was worn by me 
before ‘Oscar’ was 
born.’ 

In 1886 he was at 
Davos, and pro- 
ceeded in the 
autumn to Stuttgart. In 1887-8 Noel edited new edi- 
tions of Edmund Spenser and Thomas Otway (the latter 
for the Mermaid Series), and in 1888 appeared his last 
volume of collected verse, ‘“‘ A Modern Faust, and Other 
Poems.” “Poor People’s Christmas’? was published 
separately in 1890. Two little volumes of additional 
poems were issued posthumously in 1896-7, with intro- 
ductions by his friends, S. and Percy Addleshaw ; and 
Roden Noel’s complete Collected Poems” (excepting 
those in “ Behind the Veil’’) were published in one 
volume, 1902, edited by Lady Victoria Buxton. 

It is not possible here to offer any exposition of Noel’s 
long philosophical poems. They were not his best work. 
Although he said he had tried all his life to write philo- 
sophical and allegorical poetry, he was pre-eminently 
a poet of Nature. His delicate lyrics and sad, sweet 
songs will surely survive, whereas his long didactic 
epics like ““The Red Flag’”’ and ‘‘ A Modern Faust”’ 
can well rest in oblivion. It is these long poems which 
have affected his popularity. Propaganda by means 
of poetry does not appeal ; but in avoiding Noel’s heavy 
work the public has missed the melody and beauty of 
a rare order to be found in his short poems. 

Roden Noel felt keenly the lack of appreciation he 
met with, and he _ resented 
particularly the sparse and in- 


Miss Frances Noel, 
only daugkter of Roden Noel 


sister-in-law, and on 
reaching Mainz rail- 
way station he was 
suddenly prostrated 
by a fatal heart 
seizure. He died 
there in this tragic 
manner, with no 
relative or friend 
beside him, on May 
26th, 1894, at the 
age of fifty-nine. 
He was buried in 
the English Ceme- 
tery at Mainz. 

Thus came death 
mercifully to Roden 
Noel, for he was spared that pathetic waiting and 
longing for release which is the portion of those who 
are world-weary with pain at the last. He had voiced 
that desire for rest in one of his most exquisite 
poems, “ Dying” : 


The Rev. Conrad Noel, 
Vicar of Thaxted. 
Elder son of Roden Noel. 


Photograph by Miss F. Noel. 


“They are waiting for the boat, 
There is nothing left to do; 
What was near them grows remote, 
Happy silence falls like dew ; 
Now the shadowy bark is come, 
And the weary may go home. 


“* By still water they would rest, 
In the shadow of the tree ; 
After battle sleep is best, 
After noise tranquillity.” 


And he sums up the sadness of life, its brevity and 
its loveliness, in ‘‘ The Pity of It”’: 


‘“Who may dream of all the music 
Only a lover hears, 
Hearkening to hearts triumphant 
Bearing down the years ? 
Ah! may eternal anthems 
dwindle 


competent criticism of his work 
in journals which professed to} 
lead literary opinion. But he 
went forward on the lines he 
believed right, and voiced his 
message in notes harsh or 
musical as his mood might be. 
As Henry Sidgwick said after 
his friend’s death: “I have 
always felt that though he was 
keenly disappointed by the 
world’s inadequate recognition 
of his genius, he did his work 
in life none the less resolutely, 
and brought out his great gifts, 
and remained nobly true to his 
ideal.” 

In 1889-90, Noel lived at 
Livingstone House, Burgess Hill, 
Sussex, and the last few years 


To a low sound of tears ? 


* « * * * 


And now a few poor moments 
Between life and death, 

May be proven all too ample 
For love’s breath. 


Seed that promised blossom, 
Withered in the mould. 
Pale petals overblowing, 
Failing from the gold. 


* * * * * 


An hour may yet be yielded_us 
Or a very little more— 

Then a few tears, and silence 
For evermore,” 


So he plays upon the muted 
strings of memory, and his low 
haunting strains bring back 


of his life were spent at 9, 
St. Aubyn’s, Hove. In 1894 he 
went to Germany to visit a 


the sad-joyousness of the past 


Roden Noel. 2.14 dim visions of old long-lost 


A photograph taken during his last years. days. 
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(AN INTERLUDE.) 


[A road in Belgium, desolate as only night, destruction 
and the cruelty of men can make it. Three unearthly 
forms seem gathered together on it—the ghosts of a Belgian 
child who has starved, of a Frenchwoman who was raped, 
and of a slain German soldier. They ave hand in hand 
and have paused helplessly, as if so recently dead as to be 
uncertain of their state. Beyond them are impalpably felt 
the ruins of a church, a windmill, and a house or two. 
Farther down the road an unreal light seems to shine 
from some door or window. The child is whimpering. 
The woman peers anxiously. The soldier looks hopelessly 
on the ground. All are like shapes in a dream.] 


THE CHILD: My mother—did my mother starve too ? 
I want her! ... Is this Heaven ? 
THE SOLDIER: No, little one, 
I do not think so; for it seems so dark. 
And yet I do not know: perhaps it is. 
THE WoMAN: It is not. We are lost. Or it may be 
There are so many dead the gates that lead 
To the other world are thronged and we must wait. 
Or it may be that God—if still He cares— 
Has yet some earth-aim for us. 
THE SOLDIER: It maybe... 
So many things may be. And yet it seems 
That the aims of God are too like those of men. 
My Emperor avowed it was God’s will 
That I should leave my wife and little children 
To take up arms and kill. 
THE Woman: Yes, kill and ravish, 
Until we kill ourselves—as I have done. 
THE SOLDIER: No, no; not that. I hada wife I loved. 
THE CHILD (again whimpering): My mother loved me. 
Is it far to Heaven ? 
Why did God let me starve ? 
THE SOLDIER (shudders) : Hush, little one. 
THE CHILD: But why ? 
THE WomAN: For this: to feed the German Emperor, 
Who might have starved for glory, had you eaten. 
THE SoLpIER: Ah, that is terrible. Do not say that. 
We are dead now, and truth alone is left. 
THE CuiLp: I did not want to starve. Why did God 
let me ? 
THE SOLDIER: We must go on. Perhaps we shall find out. 
That light may lead us to the gate we seek 
Out of the world: for surely one is near. 
THE Woman: I think we are kept here for some 
avenging. 
THE SOLDIER: Must even the dead avenge ? 
should not ask me 
To kill again! I cannot! 
THE Woman: Come: let’s on. [They start.] 
THE CniLp: I could walk better if I had not hungered. 
Will there be bread in Heaven? plenty of bread ? 
[A Shape in the gloom before them stays the 
answer. It 1s that of a German Sentinel. They 


God 


halt helplessly.| 
THE SOLDIER: We cannot pass. We have no countersign. 
THE WomAN: The dead need none. See, he is unaware. 
To him we are invisible and soundless. 
We can be known, I think, only by those 
For whom we are kept here. 


Come. 


THE AVENGERS. 


By CALE Younc RICcE. 


THE CHILD (as they pass’: I am afraid. 
Will any take our bread from us in Heaven ? 
Tue SOLDIER: No, little one Ah! .. . (stops by 
sentinel). It is my brother, Gustav. 
He is with the Emperor—in the Emperor’s Guard. 
THE Woman: That light, then, is within the Emperor’s 
quarters. 
And now—at last !—I seem to understand. 


[The scene darkens as she speaks, and then is slowly 
transformed. It becomes a dim-lit room in which is the 
Emperor. He sits at a table, but starting cries out as the 
Three appear spectral before him: cries and his sword 
falls clanging. An Officer enters. 


THE OFFICER: You called me, sire. 
EMPEROR (sti/l a-stare): No, no, 
[The Three have faded.] 
THE OFFICER (surprised): Then, sire, good-night again. 
THE EMPEROR: Good-night . . . good-night. 
[With more terror, however, when the Officer 
has retired.| 
Am I distempered, still? I thought I saw them. 
Will the Almighty never ease my eyes 
With angels or archangels? but send ever 
These dead, with their undying misery ? 
Is He not with me, His divinely chosen, 
With me to give my armies victory ? 
[Then trembling as the Three again appear. 
Once more youcome ? Begone. What do you seek ? 
[They gaze at him.] 
THE WomAN: You raped me, sire. 
Tue Emperor (hoarsely): Not you nor any. Away! 
THE WomAN: You raped me—and raped France. 
THE Emperor: Lies! It islies! [Half strangles.] 
THE SOLDIER: No, sire; but truth. For I was made 
to do it: 
I and my German comrades. 
THE Emperor: Traitor! Traitor! 
Your Fatherland was ringed by enemies. 
[Tries to rise.] 
THE CHILD (to the Woman) : 
took away my bread. 
And let me starve. 
THE EMPEROR: No; it was war did it! 
Take her away ! 
THE WomAN: Yes, sire; but there will come 
Others and yet others who are dying, 
And who are dead, on every hour of the night— 
Starved and ravished, murdered and slaughtered 
others. 
For you shall never again look on the living 
But there shall be about you, ever escapeless, 
The pale, piteous and accusing presence 
Of the unnumbered dead. . . . 
Tue Emperor: Help! ... Help! [He has swooned— 
his head falling jorward upon the table.| 
THe Woman: Now we can find the gate out of the 
world. 


I did not call. 


That is the man who 


[They pass slowly through the walls again hand in hand. 
The scene darkens and once more becomes the desolate 
road—with only the wind now sighing along the waste.| 
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_ Supplement to the “ THE BOOKM AN” : 


DONALD HANKEY. | 
(Lieut., Royal Warwickshire Regt.) 


' “ There is h a man who will not return from the 
War bigger than w he left home ..... He may be 3 
rougher in manner. But it will not be for nothing that he 
has learnt to endure hardship without making a song about 
it, that he has risked his life for righteousness’ sake, that 
he has bound up the wounds of his mates, and shared with 
them his meagre rations.” 


DONALD HANKEY.—A Student in Arms. 
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Hew Books. 


THE FRENCH NOVEL.* 


A book by Mr. George Saintsbury on the inexhaustible 
subject of French literature is to be received with deep 
respect. There is no student of that literature but has 
profited by the immense learning of the writer, copiously 
poured out. By reason of familiarity his very foibles 
have become amiable rather than distressing. Should the 
student be in general agreement with the conclusions of 
the distinguished scholar he will prefer to consider as 
convictions what he might otherwise regard as prejudices, 
and to palliate the weaknesses of the critic’s literary style 
by dwelling rather on the value of the information conveyed 
and the distinction of the thought. 

Mr. Saintsbury’s “ History of the French Novel” has 
been awaited eagerly, and the first instalment is now on 
the market. It is a portly volume of some 490 pages, and 
is concerned with fiction in France from its origins to the 
commencement of the nineteenth century. That so much 
space was necessary to do simple justice to the theme 
is proof of the riches of France in the lightest—as in every 
other—department of literature. By implication it ex- 
presses also Mr. Saintsbury’s view of the relative wealth 
and importance of the fiction written in that country 
during the remainder of the nineteenth century, since 
the second volume is to be devoted entirely to that period. 
This seems a little startling, but it is unlikely that a scheme 
so carefully considered and mapped out should err on a 
point of capital importance. We must wait the publica- 


tion of the completed work before we can see it in itg,true. . 
perspective. On several occasions the author express@s the: 
hope that, in spite of advancing years, he may be permitigd % 


to finish his study. Every reader must emphasise the wish, 
since it would be a serious misfortune should the block 
remain but a torso. For in this book Mr. Saintsbury 
has attempted something which, at such length, he has 
never attempted before, viz., ‘‘ the history of a Kind, and 
a Kind which has distinguished itself, as few others have 
done, by communicating to readers the pleasure of litera- 
ture.’’ Now the reading of novels is not generally necessary 
to salvation. It is a recreation (or should be) and not a 
duty ; and one of the outstanding merits of Mr. Saints- 
bury’s ‘‘ History ”’ is that it can be read for pure pleasure, 
even as its subject should be read. Cheerfulness breaks 
in all the way, and this in a book of such length and import 
is no small matter. The author, indeed, is determined 
not to be dull at any cost. For this reason biographical 
details are ignored. The ship is lightened by the relegation 
of dates to a conspectus at the end. Translation is re- 
sorted to freely, and abstracts of romances and novels are 
bestrewn with a liberal hand, to the reader’s great exceed- 
ing comfort. The advantages of this method, as the 
author truly says, are obvious. Incidentally it has some 
defects, which need not here be insisted on. But when a 
learned book of some five hundred pages can be perused 
with the most pleasurable interest, one feels sure that, 
after all, the style is scarcely so ‘‘ gritty ’’ as to the purist 
it must inevitably appear. 

Mr. Saintsbury traces the main current of French fiction 
from its origin in the ‘‘ Sequence of St. Eulalia’’ to the 
Empire—a matter of some nine hundred years. The French 
novel derives its waters from a curious spring, and certainly 
the casual reader would not expect to find that source in 
the lives of the Saints. The uninstructed reader—should 
this scholarly volume light upon such a person—will notice 
also that these lives are written in verse, and seem, there- 
fore, foreign to an art more generally associated with 
prose. Mr. Saintsbury, however, is undoubtedly right in 
incorporating this early verse into the fabric of his book. 


* “A History of the French Novel (to the Close of the Nine- 
teenth Century).’’ By George Saintsbury. Vol. I.: ‘‘ From 
the Beginning to 1800.” 18s. net. (Macmillan.) 


A very large portion of early medieval fiction was com- 
posed in verse, and verse bearing in too many instances 
the most slender relation to poetry. Lives of saints, 
fabliaux, romances of chivalry, many of the stories dealing 
with the Arthurian legend, all are in verse, and all are 
included correctly in a history of fiction. It may be 
objected that the knack of writing novelettes neatly in 
verse was a gift common enough in France throughout 
the centuries, and that it is illogical to permit to the Middle 
Ages what is refused to the Renaissance and after. But 
man does not live by logic alone, and the necessity of keeping 
a huge subject within reasonable limits will not allow 
stories in assonance or rhyme to be dealt with beyond the 
borders of medievalism. The medieval artist learned to 
write admirably in prose, and found a very remarkable 
instrument fashioned to his hand, as witness the romances 
included in the crimson-covered volumes of the “ Biblio- 
théque Elzévirienne,’’ but this prose was born later than 


Photo by Moffatt, Edinburgh.| 


Mr. George Saintsbury. 


his poetry. I am not sure that the long section devoted 
by Mr. Saintsbury to medieval literature is not the most 
delightful portion of his delightful book. He is steeped 
in medizvalism, and writes on the matter—not with 
greater knowledge—but with greater gusto than possibly 
on any other period. I fancy it a period with which he is 
in especial sympathy, and that its art, religion, and political 
philosophy are peculiarly acceptable to his taste and judg- 
ment. I can permit myself only two remarks on this sub- 
ject. The first concerns a sin of commission; the latter 
a sin of omission. I would suggest that the observations 
of the author on the ‘‘ Song of Roland ”’ are quite inade- 
quate to the theme, and stand sorely in need of amplifica- 
tion. Undoubtedly the style of the epic is one of extreme 
concision, but to speak of the great moment of the horn 
as being so summarised “as if it had been censored by 
somebody,’’ seems not in accordance with the evidence. 
The incident is one of the triumphs of literature, wonder- 
fully prepared and presented, and the picture of Roland, 
with the blood trickling from his mouth, and the temples 
of his head broken, yet blowing on his ivory horn, heroic 
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and altogether unforgetable. Did the memory of the 
critic play him a trick for a space? The sin of omission 
to which allusion has been made is the neglect to mention 
Marie de France in these pages. It is quite unlikely that 
the neglect is other than deliberate. Her Lais make very 
interesting footnotes to the Arthurian legend, which is 
copiously treated, and, indeed, the title of ‘‘ Launfal ’— 
one of her finest pieces of story-telling—is cited with dis- 
approval, as casting a slur on Guinevere, our English Helen. 
Moreover, Chrestien de Troyes (who lived at much the 
same time, worked on similar subjects, and may be con- 
sidered as, in a sense, her rival) receives due consideration. 
This intentional neglect is unfortunate, for Marie was a 
very gifted romance writer, and thoroughly deserves 
recognition. I can only think that since she resided in 
England, Mr. Saintsbury has determined to class her as 
English, despite language, extraction, probable birth, 
and the undeniable fact that she is no part of English 
literature. Sent from pillar to post the lady seems likely 
to find no home anywhere. 

I have lingered over the earlier sections of this ‘‘ History,” 
because, to the present reviewer, they are the most fas- 
cinating, but the chapter on Rabelais follows closely after. 
The object of that chapter is to prove Rabelais one of the 
supreme novelists of his land. It is a claim which even the 
fervent Pantagruelist may accept with mental reservation. 
Is it not glory enough to be the outstanding genius of 
earlier French literature: the master of wit and humour : 
the lord of language: a profound thinker: a marvellous 
teller of contes: the creator of Panurge? Is not this glory 
enough for mortal man, without addition! For my part 
I shall bear Mr. Saintsbury’s argument in mind, but I 
cannot away with the sprawling shapelessness of the 
masterpiece, and, judging it more wonderful in the com- 


ponent parts than as a whole, I prefer to honour Rabelais- 


not primarily as novelist. 

The three principal novels, following after Rabelais, 
that come within the scope of the first volume of this 
“‘ History,”” are Le Sage’s ‘‘ Gil Blas’’—that marvel of 
picaresque adventure—Prévost’s ‘“‘ Manon Lescaut ’’—a 
masterpiece of passion, as it were by a fluke—and Rous- 
seau’s ‘“‘ Nouvelle Heloise.’’ Of these three novels Mr. 
Saintsbury has much to say of extreme interest. The 
action and interaction of two literatures can well be illus- 
trated by such discussion. Their influence on the craft 
of the nineteenth century novelist cannot easily be ex- 
aggerated. That the second volume of this ‘‘ History of 
the French Novel ’’ may be completed, must be the sincere 
wish of every student. The first is a monumental work 
of the veteran scholar, and any suggestions made in my 
paper have been made just ‘‘ to show that this is a criticism, 
and not a mere panegyric.”’ 

EUGENE Mason. 


THE EYES OF A CHILD.* 


Robert Louis Stevenson has said somewhere that any 
man who could faithfully remember his own childhood 
might write a great book. Unfortunately for literature 
memory is one of the most uncertain of human faculties. 
Facts and events are remembered easily enough, but the 
mental atmosphere which makes them into ideas, so that 
they become lights within the mind, shining brightly or 
shining murkily, illuminating sudden pictures of the world, 
that is a thing as fleeting as a morning mist, yet it is the 
only part of memory which is worth anything at all. Prob- 
ably it is for this reason that there have not been many 
great books about childhood, and very few even passable 
ones. Most authors who write about children drag them 
in for purposes either of sentimentality or humour—to die 
pathetically like the little boy in ‘‘ East Lynne” or to 
excite laughter by being most comically bad. Even so 
great a master as Dickens, although he undoubtedly knew 
better, was not above bringing in child characters for the 


* “ The Eyes of aChild.” By Edwin Pugh. 6s.net. (Chap- 
man & Hall.) 


express purpose of having them slobbered over, and it is 
only the memory of the Marchioness that makes one forgive 
him for the killing of Little Nell. 

The best books that have been written about children 
are free from any trace of sentimentality, no matter from 
what angle their author views his subject. Witness 
“Huckleberry Finn,’ or Kenneth Graham’s “ Golden 
Age”’ and ‘“‘ Dream Days,” or Stephen Crane’s Whilom- 
ville Boys,” the last a book which is not so well known in 
England as it ought to be. Each of these works is in some 
sense a creation, an imagined thing; and they are essen- 
tially true in spite of the fact that like all works of art 
they are selective. Their incidents are consciously shaped 
and set one upon another with an eye to the artistic 
beauty of the whole, as an architect plans a house. Mr. 
Edwin Pugh’s new book, ‘‘ The Eyes ot a Child,” differs 
from them in its very conception, for it is plainly an effort 
in autobiography. A character here and there may be 
touched up, the lights and shades emphasised, the inci- 
dents arranged, but the essential truth of the whole record 
is unmistakable. Not even so fine an artist as Mr. Pugh 
could have written this book unless he had himself passed 
through the experiences he describes. On the other hand, 
if Mr. Pugh had not been an artist we might never have 
had—and I say this after full consideration of all it implies 
—one of the most profoundly moving, one of the most 
significant and searching books that have ever been written 
about childhood. 

Mr. Pugh’s title indicates his method of approaching his 
subject. He attempts to recreate the vision of the world 
as seen by the eyes of a child between the ages of five and 
fourteen. The limits of that world were the limits of a 
dreary London suburb in a poor district, and its inhabitants 
were just ordinary people, such as you may see every day 
in Wood Green or Camberwell or Stratford. The child 
himself was like thousands of other children, highly sensi- 
tive, with an infinite capacity for happiness or suffering, 
and peouliar only in so far as in him the soul of the artist 
was stirring. For lodging he had a two-storied house in 
Garden Row, for recreation ground the streets, for the 
things of the spirit, penny novelettes, a Salvation Army 
mission, a church with a choir, and an ‘‘ abominable 
slaughter-house of hapless childhood”’ called a school. 
Quite simply and sincerely, without ever a trace of senti- 
mentality, he describes how such an environment reacted 
upon his soul. It is all personal and particular ; seldom 
does he indulge in generalities ; his method is that of the 
artist and not of the preacher; yet it is all so vividly 
realised, so wonderfully imagined—for vivid realisation is 
the true meaning of imagination—that it becomes at once 
a vigorous sermon and a social satire. There is no hope 
for the man who can read it unmoved; it should stir the 
responsive to fiery indignation. If our bishops and clergy- 
men had any sense of reality they would, at this time above 
all others, stand up boldly in their pulpits and preach 
their sermons on its text. 

It must not be thought, however, that Mr. Pugh is bitter. 
On the contrary, he is, for so intimate a record, curiously 
detached, and he has a sense of humour. There is hardly 
a page that does not provoke a smile. Over and over 
again some perfectly vignetted character sketch—like that 
of the boy’s literary godfather, Tobias Price, author ot 
“Poems of a Humble Muse,” or his first love, Sophie 
Garment, or Uncle Midgeley, makes the discerning reader 
purr gratefully. The tale of the lad’s calf-love is amusing 
too, as such tales must be, but infinitely tender none the 
less. Only in the description of his school does a little 
bitterness manifest itself, and even that is dissipated in the 
hope that such crimes against childhood no longer exist. 
Alas! in such a hope the author is mistaken. Schools 
nowadays are more hygienic than they used to be (although 
I have been within the last three years inside a school that, 
materially, might have served Mr. Pugh as a model for 
his description). Babies no longer sit in those horrible 
galleries, blown on by draughts, catching colds in winter 
and fleas and fever from each other in summer; the old 
examination system and payment by results are abolished ; 
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our teachers are better trained, better paid, better chosen 
than they used to be, but many of the spiritual evils of the 
olden time still remain. Let our teachers read this book, 
and then, without fear or favour, stand up and bear witness. 

If I were the Minister of Reconstruction, I would pre- 
scribe “‘ The Eyes of a Child” for study by members of 
the Committee. It strikes deep down to the roots of our 
social disorder, and it does it all the more effectively be- 
cause it is not a tract, but a work of art. Perhaps it will 
go farther than any tract or sermon to make us see the 
truth of the quotations with which the book ends : 

“Verily I say unto you, Except ye be converted and 
become as these little children, ye shall not enter into 
the Kingdom of Heaven. . . . Whoso shall offend one of 
these little ones, it were better for him that a millstone 
were hanged about his neck, and that he were drowned in 
the depth of the sea.” 


Cc. S. Evans. 


WILKES AND THE CITY.* 


It is a coincidence which happens not infrequently in 
the world of books that some person or some subject re- 
ceives no attention for several decades, and then works 
on the person or subject come from the press hot upon 
one another’s heels. John Wilkes has been ignored by 
the biographers for many years: a few weeks ago we had 
a “‘ Life’”’ by Mr: Horace Bleackley, who had long been 
engaged upon this task, and now we have ‘‘ Wilkes and 
the City” by Sir William Treloar, who has been collecting 
material for a considerable period. It is quite in keeping 
that an account of a former Lord Mayor should be written 
by one of his successors at the Guildhall. Sir William 
Treloar, one of the best known and most deservedly popular 
of recent Lord Mayors, tells us that he has always been 
interested in the career of Wilkes, and that from the time 
when he became a member of the Corporation of the City 
of London in 1881, representing the very ward—Farring- 
don Without—over which Wilkes had presided, he has read 
all that he could about his hero and about the times in 
which he lived. Sir William Treloar does not claim to 
have written a biography. At the outset he disarms the 
critic by remarking that he has merely collected ‘‘ shreds 
and patches about Wilkes’s City life from contemporary 
sources about this 
amazing man,” and 
publishes them ‘‘ for 
the amusement and 
interest of other 
citizens.” 

It is clear that Sir 
William Treloar is 
fascinated by the sub- 
ject, and rather in 
love with the man. 
He can see, and 
frankly admits, 
Wilkes’s faults, but 
he dwells on the 
brighter side of the 
man’s character. He 
especially admires him 
asa fighter—anda very 
doughty antagonist 
was John Wilkes : 

“He had been ex- 
pelled from the House 
of Commons; he, like 
Bradlaugh, lived to 
make the House ex- 
punge from their records 
all account of his expul- 
sion; he was most 
improperly prosecuted 


* “Wilkes and the 


City.” By Sir William painted and engraved by 
Treloar. 12s. net. Richard Houston, 1760. 
(Murray.) 


by the Government, and disgracefully persecuted by it; he 
fought against great odds and won. He did all this under great 
difficulty, without means and against powerful opponents. He 
became Lord Mayor in spite of his brother Aldermen, for which 
Iapplaud him. After his Mayoralty he became Chamberlain of 
the City ; and when asked by his fellow-Aldermen to retire from 
the Court because of his being elected Chamberlain, he said he 
would see them further first, as it was his intention to live and 
die an Alderman of the City of London. It was quite wrong, 
of course; but he didit. A few men like him, without his faults, 
might do the City good even now. There is no doubt that Wilkes 
would have done his best to maintain, preserve, and keep all 
the rights and privileges of the Corporation.” 


This, there can be but little question, is the right spirit ; 
but it is not advisable to follow the author into the vexed 
question of the present-day rights of the Corporation of 
London, for which, as a matter of course, he holds a brief. 
His summing-up of the subject of his book gives the key- 
note to the volume : 


“‘T have no desire to make a hero of Wilkes. He lived in 
times when the vices and virtues of public men were exaggerated 
by their friends and foes, but we must not make one man the 
scapegoat of a generation. If we study his life carefully and 
honestly, and consider the age in which he lived, we must confess 
he was not so bad as many of his contemporaries, nor worse than 
some of the men of the present enlightened age. He married a 
woman of thirty-two when he was twenty years of age. He 
was a bright, gay, highly-educated boy, full of spirit and buoyant 
humour, with plenty of money at his command; she had been 
brought up in the strictest forms of Dissent, living a dull, con- 
tented life in Red Lion Court. As a husband he was not a 
success ; as a father he was in every respect exceptionally kind 
and affectionate. His daughter Polly was always his chief 
care, and she, on her side, was always loving, dutiful and con- 
siderate. In her will, she desired to be buried by his side. I 
do not think he could have been so bad as his enemies made 
him out to be, or his daughter would not have loved and honoured 
him so completely.” 


Sir William Treloar’s arguments, it may be submitted, 
err on the human side. A man may be a kind father 
according to his lights, his daughter may love and honour 
him, and yet he may not be either a good or a great man. 
It does not come within the scope of this article to discuss 
Wilkes as a father or a husband, and we are concerned 
mainly with Wilkes the politician and Wilkes the City 
man. The value of the book before us is in the light it 
sheds on Wilkes in the City, and, perhaps more—though 
the author may not agree—with the light it throws upon 
the Corporation of the City of London in Wilkes’s day. 


Serjeant Glyn, Wilkes, and Rev. John Horne. 
From ‘Wilkes and the City” (Murray) 
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The interest of the volume is mainly to be found in this. 
“Wilkes in the City” is, as a matter of fact, principally 
valuable as a contribution to the history of the Corpora- 
tion of London. The author is the first person who has 
had access to, or, at the least, the first person who has 
taken advantage of, certain records. It is the record of 
these annals which makes this book valuable. No student 
of the history of the City can ignore them, nor can any 
biographer of Wilkes. Sir William Treloar has given us a 
reprint of Wilkes’s Diary of Dinner Engagements, reprinted 
as an appendix from the British Museum, and this alone 
is to the student of the period a feast of joy. A few ex- 
tracts may be given: 


1770. May 2.—Dined at the Beef Stakes at Appleby’s. 

May 30.—Dined at Dr. Brocklesby’s. Present, 

Serjeant Glynn and Trevenion (6). 

June 1.—Dined at the Chevalier D’Eon’s, 

Petty France. Prest. Cotes, 

Mons. and Mad.and Mlle. Vignolles. 

July 10.—At the London Tavern with the 

supporters of the Bill of Rights. 

August 1.—Attended Mr. Horne’s trial at 
Guilford. ... 

1771 May 27.—At Royal Oak, Vauxhall, with Sir 
Joseph Mawbey, Mr. Thrale and 
the parishioners of St. Thomas, 
Southwark. 

1772. Dec. 20.—In Prince’s Court, with Sheriff Lewes, 
Rev. Mr. Northcote, Jack Chur- 
chill, and Miss Wilkes. 

1773. May 5.—Supp’d Mr. and Mrs. Garrick at the 


Adelphi. 

The entries might be multiplied for the benefit of the 
reader, but these will suffice to send him to the volume. 
Each entry arouses a train of thought. D’Eon, Jack 
Churchill, the Garricks, suggest pictures to those familiar 
with the period. The Diary of Dinner Engagements, 
bald as each entry is, conjures up a series of pictures full 
of interest. 

LEwIs MELVILLE. 


THE HEART OF MAN. 


The full heart, full to overflowing with strange and 
terrible and beautiful experiences, has in our days come 
to relieve itself by means of poetry or verse. Poetry is 
the open confessional ear of the world into which you can 
pour everything and be sure of its inviolate secrecy. ‘‘ The 
Seal of Confession ’’ is on all those little books which one 
may buy in the bookshops. Here one may tell one’s 
innermost secrets to the world “ under the seal.’ 

Mrs. Harold Nicolson has a delicate poetic gift. It is 
a pensive voice, but there is a vitality and a feeling for the 
common things of everyday life which do not go with 
pensiveness. Her poetry is very lyrical. It has the true 
Singing quality. She has only happy things so far, things 
over which one may smile and be pensive, to confess in 
poetry: love, memory—the short sweet memory of youth— 
regrets for beloved places. It is a felicitous Muse. There 
is something of a fresh charm in ‘‘ My Spirit like a Shep- 
herd-Boy,”’ and in many others of these songs. But here 
is a memory faithfully observed and candidly expressed— 
a memory of Knole 


“Pictures and galleries and empty rooms ! 
Small wonder that my games were played alone. 
Half of the rambling house to call my own, 
And wooded gardens with mysterious flowers. 
My fingers ran among the tassels faded, 

My playmates moved in arrases brocaded, 
I slept beside the canopied and sheeted 
Beds of forgotten Kings. 

I wandered shoeless in the galleries, 

I contemplated long the tapestries, 

And loved the ladies for their histories 
And hands with many rings. 


1 “ Poems of West and East.” 


By V. Sackville West (Mrs. 
Harold Nicolson.) 3s. 6d. net. 


(John Lane.) 


“‘ Beneath an oriel window facing south 
Through which the unniggard sun poured morning beams, 
I daily stood and laughing drank the streams, 
And, catching fistfuls, pressed them in my mouth.” 


This is a voice for which we shall listen again. ‘‘ Black 
and White Magic ’’? arrests with its odd cover, a chess- 
board of cats and owls and frogs astride a toadstool and 
all sorts of queer cabalistic things. What kind of sorcery 
lies between these covers? There are two wizards, 
E. H. W. M. and Wilfrid Blair. There is no black magic 
here: it is all white, for it is all good. There is the very 
spirit of fantasy. Witches are here, dreadful witches 
sometimes, and not always to be foiled by Queen Mab. 
Oberon and Titania are here, all the merry rout: and it 
is a delightful, gay, gladsome, gruesome world to step into 
out of hearing of the hammers of Thor. Mr. Blair’s work 
has a delightful lyrical swing and dance. It is packed 
with fancy. The elfin ointment has been on his eyes. His 
fairies keep the most delicious places, those fairily-named 
English places the very names of which are magic. I 
love Mr. Blair’s fairies better than his collaborator’s witches, 
although he has a witch or two of his own of uncommon 
quality. Here isa fairy woven out of the moonlight. For 
some transgression she must serve in a mortal’s house. 


“Ere her trouble she was tiny ; 
’Tis her doom to be so tall: 
Thus her hair no more will fall 
To her feet, all shimmering and sunshiny. 

“O her eyes like pools at twilight, 
Mournful, whence pale radiance peers ; 
O, her voice that throbs with tears 

In the attic neath the staring sky-light ! 

‘‘ Day long does she household labour, 
Lights the fires and scrubs the floors, 
Washes up and answers doors, 

Ushers in the dread, stout stuffy neighbours. 

“Then at night she seeks her attic, 

Parts her clothes with those pale hands, 
Slips at last her shift and stands 
Moon-caressed, most yearningly ecstatic.” 


Delicious fooling—with a touch of Herrick in it. We 
give thanks to those wizards. 

“Days of Destiny,’’? if it does not give us glamour, has 
nothing that is not dignified and worthy of its topics. It 
is a book of England and the war. The poems are full of 
the beauty of England and the patriotism she awakes : 
there are many stirring war poems. There is something 
very tender and pitiful in ‘‘ To the Little Children Father- 
less.’’ And here is a charming lyric: 


“They tell us some far glory lies 
Where the great waters meet the skies. 
Sail there, they say, and you shall see 
The cliffs of Immortality. 

“It may be so: I am content 
Even here, where Earth is wracked and rent 
And Death and Anguish sweep the air— 
Content, if nothing waits me there. 

“No greater glory floods the heaven 
Than that which I have here been given. 
Profoundest love and heart-linked laughter 
Are mine, whatever follows after. 

““Not mine alone, but hers and mine: 
Of all God’s gifts the most divine. 
Is that two hearts on earth may rise 
Into a single paradise.” 


““ Odes, and Other Poems,’’ by R. C. K. Ensor, is the 
work of a true poet, with a delicate and sensitive mind, 
a choice vocabulary and an ear for silvery music. It is 
enough to say of the ‘‘ Ode on European War’”’ that it 
is not unworthy. But amid the great multitude of war 
poems which are being produced one turns gratefully to 
the clear-coloured, lightly-phrased, most deft poems of 
the closing section of the book. These are always in 
season like love and youth. 


2 “ Black and White Magic.” By E. H. W. M. and Wilfrid 
Blair. 3s. 6d. net. (Blackwell.) 


By R. Gorell Barnes. 2s. 6d. net. 


“Days of Destiny.” 
(Longmans.) 

4 Odes, and Other Poems.” 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


By R. C. K. Ensor. 2s. net. 
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“The Flood of Life,’’> by Richard Church, is sensitive 
and refined. He has read many poets and he has answered 
to many and the result is a book of love, of nature, of the 
eternal things. ‘‘ Rarely, rarely comest thou, Spirit tof 
Delight!’ is true of many volumes of poems, even when 
they have quality; but delight comes with this stanza 
of daffodils in a churchyard: 

“Love raised her golden head, 
Love called upon the sky— 
Called from the mounded grass and mossy stone 
The unseen calling to the wide unknown— 
Sorrow aflame with song.” 

A good many booklets of verse come from the soldier- 
men, and one would, if one could, have a word of praise 
for all. Now and again comes one which asks neither 
mercy nor kindness, but simple justice. Captain Stewart 
has something of the root of the matter in him. These 
are no sing-songs but a really poetic mind has gone to the 
plucking of ‘‘ Grapes of Thorns.’"® ‘‘ The Road that runs 
up to Messines’’”’ makes its appeal: but one turns to this 
confession : 

“‘T was afraid of Fear, 
Not of the foe, 
And when I thought that those I held most dear, 
My craven soul must know, 
And turn away ashamed who praised before 


Ashamed and deep distressed to find it so— 
I was afraid the more. 


“Lo, when I joined the fight 
And bared my breast 
To all the darts of that wild hellish night 
I only stood the test. 
For Fear, which I had feared, deserted then 
And forward, blithely at the foe I prest— 
Lord of myself again.” 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


GREAT JAMES.* 


I have never read the works of Cornelius Agrippa ; this x 


writings of the Master of the Sentences are very unfamiliar 
to me, and even the great S. Thomas himself has reached 
me only by devious ways. And no one is even surprised 
at this. You can go out to dinner—or you could before 
the war—and no one would even suspect you of being 
uncultured, or unread, if you were ignorant of the medizval 
masters ; but then and now you are expected to be familiar 
with the works of Henry James. More falsehoods have 
flown about over James than over any other great author. 
There have always been people who made a cult of the 
difficult, people who preferred Sordello to Pompilia, and 
the Egoist to Rhoda Fleming ; but, so far as I had oppor- 
tunity to notice, the people who professed to love Sordello 
or the Odes on France had read the poems they admired. 
This may sometimes be so with the ardent Jacobeans. 
There are men of letters, I know, who read avidly and more 
than once ‘‘ The Wings of the Dove”’ and ‘‘ The Golden 
Bowl”; nay, I know a girl who is not a universal reader 
who has listened to ‘‘ The Golden Bowl,” read aloud. But 
I have also met many earnest and fervent idolaters who 
have evidently never read the later James’s books. That 
is the first and primary objection to them. It is easy and 
pleasant to read the early James—him of “ Daisy Miller ” 
and “‘ The American ”’: it is, to my thinking, impossible 
not to read the middle James, him of ‘‘ The Other House,”’ 
of ‘‘ What Maisie Knew,” of ‘‘ The Spoils of Poynton ”’ 
and a dozen supreme, superb stories . . . and it is, oh! 
so fatally easy, not to read the late, the final James. Of 
the style, of the subtlety, of the minute care and delicate 
weaving it is impossible to speak too highly. Every one 
must praise James... the later James ... but need 
we read him? Is he really, in these later books, a step 

§ “ The Flood of Life, and Other Poems.” By Richard Church. 
Is. net. (Fifield.) 


* “Grapes of Thorns.” By Captain J. E. Stewart, M.C. 
1s,net, (Erskine Macdonald.) 


* “The Ivory Tower.”—‘‘ The Sense of the Past.” By 
Henry James. 2 vols. 12s. net. (Collins.) 


further in advance, or is he, as I have suggested, really 
only turning back to that infinitely ingenious playing 
with words, toying with ideas which occupied the almost 
infinite leisure of the scholastic age ? ed 

Dr. Whewell of Trinity once denounced Tennyson’s 
“Northern Farmer ’’ as a work in which “the poet has 
wasted a great deal of dialectic ingenuity in describing a 
very wuthless pussonage.”” The sentence of sturdy Philis- 
tine condemnation springs to my mind as I turn over 
these two beautiful books. Here we are admitted into the 
very secret workings of Henry James’s mind, the very 
heart of his method .. . and it arouses, oh! admiration, 
of course, and awe and the very greatest respect; but 
just this cold doubt overspreads one’s admiration: was 
he wasting time ? It has often been remarked that, how- 
ever lacking the older novelists may be in dialectic and 
subtlety and psychological effect, they differ greatly from the 
moderns in this: the power of making and individualising 
character. You may—if you are clever and young—laugh 
at the way Thackeray prates about Becky Sharp or 
moralises over Dobbin, but you cannot dispute the almost 
painful vividness, the insistent reality and, distinctness of 
the individuals in his novels. They are not ‘‘ worthless ”’ 
personages: they are as fully worth-while as any flesh- 
and-blood friend or enemy. And this is’true of Ibsen's 
people, of Tolstoy’s, of Turgenev’s—-and of the best in Hardy 
and George Moore. It is true, too, Making allowances 
for the fact of his dealing with a less robust folk, of the 
people in the middle James—but is it true of these later 
creations ? 

I have felt for some time that Henry James was retreat- 
ing further and further into himself: that he was viewing 
his characters not as they were, nor even reflected in a 
mirror; but he drew them from the reflections of photo- 
graphs in a mirror. The more remote, the more difficult, 
tae less, human . . . all that was appealing to him. And 
he-Wwas geting, i in consequence, more and more preoccupied 
witht thes externals of his personages: we had to see them, 
understand them; he worked to baffle rather 
™“thali'create. *- Difficulties appealed to him not that he could 
solve, or show by the inability to solve that they had their 
own meaning, but just as difficulties. What was in origin 
an art became a game... the worst of all games, a 
game of skill, and in these two torsos one feels that the 
line which separated James from a chess-player is getting 
very thin, 

And all this over-elaboration did not always achieve 
even his own effect. Take for instance, from the Notes 
for ‘‘ The Ivory Tower,” the passage about the Girl. 

My Girl, in the relinquished thing, was Cissy Foy; and 
this was all right for the figure there intended, but the girl here 
is a very different one, and everything is altered. I want her 
name, moreover, her Christian name, to be Moyra, and must 
have some bright combination with that ; the essence of which 
is a surname of two syllables and ending in a consonant—also 
beginning with one. Iam thinking of Moyra Grabham, the latter 
excellent thing was in The Times of two or three days ago; its 
only fault is a little too much meaning, but the sense here would 
not be thrown into undue relief, and I do not want anything 
pretty or ‘ conventionally’ pleasing. Everything of the shade 
ofthe real. Remain thus important the big, the heavy Daughter 
of the billionaire, with her father; in connection with whom I 
think I give up Betterman. That must stand over, and I want, 
above all, asinglesyllable. All the other names have two or three ; 
and this makes an objection to the Shimple, which I originally 
thought of as about odd and ugly enough without being more 
so than I want it. But that also will keep, while I see that 1 
have the monosyllable Hench put down; only put down for 
another connection. I see I thought of ‘ Wenty’ Hench, short 
for Wentworth, as originally good for Second Young Man. If 
I balance that against Haughty Crimper, I incline still to the 
latter, for the small amusement of the Haughty. On the other 
hand, I am not content with Hench, though a monosyllable, for 
the dear Billionaire girl, in the light of whom it is alone im- 
portant to consider the question, her Father so little mattering 
after she becomes by his death the great Heiress of the time. 
And I kind of want to make hey Moyra; with which I just spy 
in The Times a wonderful and admirable ‘Chown’; which 
makes me think that Moyra Chown may do. Besides which, 
if I keep Grabham for my ‘ heroine,’ I feel the Christian name 
should there be of one syllable. All my others are of two; 
and I shall presently make the case right for this, finding the 
good thing. The above provides, for the time, for the essential.” 
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It is not that this minute discussion as to names is 
unimportant—all serious novelists have a love for naming 
their characters suitably . . . it is that for James I feel 
the name is as important as the person. He does not so 
much want a good name to fit a preconceived character, 
as a character whose growth he at any rate suspects: he 
will, if a name occurs to him, force his man or woman to 
play in with it. ‘‘ Chess”’ is perhaps too purposeful a 
game with which to compare this minute detail .. . it 
is more like jig-saw: and has the same evident and 
maddening fascination for the player. But what disap- 
points is his final choice. No one can doubt that he hit 
on the right name when he noticed the good old Cornish 
Chown in The Times. It is astonishingly right; but 
James did not know it. And he kept (it is true, dissatis- 
fied) to Cissie Foy, a name quite unusually unbecoming 
for the girl he was thinking of. 

Now although in this comparatively small thing I feel 
Henry James was no longer the master, but the slave, of 
his methods, it remains to consider the effect of his methods 
on the broad results of his art. That art did not, it must be 
remembered, differ essentially from the art of the novel 
as practised by Richardson. Its aim was illusion. What- 
ever the accidental effect in such work as ‘‘ The Two 
Magics,’”’ James showed no signs in this later work of trying 
to practise on expressionist lines. He is essentially an 
old master, and his cursory dismissal of Mr. D. H. Lawrence, 
in a paper on the younger men, showed that his interest 
was still bounded by the novel as understood by Flaubert. 
What is it then precisely that marks the difference between 
say “‘ Madame Bovary ” and ‘“‘ The Golden Bowl ” ? 

It is surely this: Flaubert aimed at truth and illusion 
and verisimilitude ; James, in his later work, abandons 
verisimilitude altogether. Now the fantastic, the mystic, 
the expressionist may abandon verisimilitude safely ; they 
do not want to produce illusion; they want to force a 
revelation. But if your observant novelist, -or student 
of moods and manners forsakes verisimilitude, he is -put 


in an awkward case: he has to support his truth and his’ 


illusion on nothing but his bare word, so to speak. And, 
frankly, the security is not good enough. 

In dialogue, for instance, both in ‘‘ The Ivory Tower ” 
and “ The Sense of the Past” all effort at verisimilitude 
is abandoned. James gives us the familiar colloquialism 
perking up in his great blossoming sentences . . . but 
there is no effort to differentiate essentially between one 
person’s talk and another’s. Here is a scrap from a 
discussion between the dying Mr. Betterman and _ his 
nephew, Gray Horton : 


“Oh, please understand that I am a blatant ass. Let there 
be no mistake about that,” Gray touchingly pleaded. 

““-Yes—but not on the subject of anything but business.” 

““Well—no doubt on the subject of business more than 
any other.” 

Still the good eyes rested. ‘‘ Tell me one thing, other than 
that, for which you have not at least some intelligence.”’ 

“Oh, sir, there are no end of things, and it’s odd one should 
have to prove that—though it would take me long. But I 
allow there’s nothing I understand so little and like so little as 
the mystery of the ‘ market’ and the hustle of any sort.” 

““You utterly loathe and abhor the hustle! That’s what I 
blissfully want of you,’”’ said Mr. Betterman. 

“You ask of me the declaration ?”’ Gray considered. 
“‘ But how can I know, don’t you see? When I am such a 
blank, when I’ve never had three cents’ worth of business, as 
you say, to transact ?” 


Such a conversation is no more unactual than the 
dialogue in “ King Lear”: but it has none of those high 
qualities which make ideal speech possible. The difficulty 
is to reconcile this purely Jacobean method of discussing 
a youth’s business capacity with the scene as the author 
desires you to envisage it. One is distracted by the method. 
One’s attention is given to it, and not to the subject, until 
in the end one reads, if one reads at all, for the pure pleasure 
of watching the rings which Henry James so industriously 
blows. Is there enough smoke for another one? And 
then the imperial lips purse again, and there emerges, 
ever so perfectly formed, yet another smoke-ring, shadowy, 
scanty, but round and engaging. 


It would be ungracious to end on a harsh note, If | 
resent this ring-blowing, it is only because I believe it 
absorbed the energies of a novelist who, with wider in- 
terests, would have ranked with the greatest. To me it 
is indubitable that James suffered from being an American. 
In that country the mere noise and dust of action is so 
monstrously overvalued that he, in his revolt, esteemed 
mere leisure as something almost to be prized for itself : 
and so we have him becoming remoter and remoter, less and 
less involved in the vital aspects of his people: and I can- 
not help believing that posterity will read his later books 
as we read those scholastic discussions as to how many 
angels could stand on the point of a needle. That is a 
subject full of interest . . . but we prefer the art of those 
who rendered for us angelic beauty or angelic music. 


R. Erris ROBERTS. 


THE WAYS OF WAR.* 


The two most compelling influences which induced the 
late T. M. Kettle to exchange the professor’s gown for the 
soldier’s uniform were a passionate love for the freedom of 
all nationalities and a no less passionate love for France, 
as the noblest and most unselfish exemplar of the spirit 
of liberty for all the peoples of the world. Unlike many 
of his brother patriots who find abundant occupation in 
the discussion and solution of the national problems im- 
mediately afiecting their own country, Kettle had learned, 
so to speak, to think Europeanly. He believed that 
Ireland, before she could recover her old position in the 
world, must cease to hold aloof from the currents of 
European and, more especially, of Frenchthought. The late 
John O’Leary used to say: ‘‘ The Irish can never be like 
the English, the best they can hope for is to be like the 
French,’’ and Kettle writes somewhat similarly: ‘‘ The 
Irish mind is moreover like the French—lucid, vigorous 
and positive, though less methodical, since it never had 
the happiness to undergo the Latin discipline. France 
and Ireland have been made to understand each other.”’ 
It was natural, nay, almost inevitable, that Kettle should 
take up politics, for his father, the late Andrew Kettle, 
who survived his son only a few days, had been the grand 
old man of the Agrarian movement and to the end one of 
Parnell’s staunchest supporters. Young Kettle escaped 
the narrowing influence of the cramming system by which 
monetary payments were made according to the number 
of marks obtained in every conceivable subject from Greek 
to domestic economy—a system equally degrading to 
teacher and pupil—and he failed in book-keeping ! 

After a successful university career Kettle was called to 
the bar, having already established his reputation as a 
brilliant speaker and master of pungent and witty epigram. 
What can be more happy than his definition of the differ- 
ence between the Catholic and the Protestant religions— 
‘‘ The Catholics take their beliefs table d’hdte, the Protes- 
tants theirs a Ja carte’’? Mr. Healy he described as “‘a 
brilliant calamity,’’ and Mr. George Moore as suffering 
from the sick imagination of the growing boy. Of the 
Royal Irish Constabulary he said: ‘‘ It was formerly an 
army of occupation. Now, owing to the all but complete 
disappearance of crime, it is an army of no occupation.” 

“‘ Home Rule,’”’ he wrote, ‘‘ may be a divorce between 
two administrations ; it will be a marriage between two 
nations. You are in any case free to choose for your 
inspiration between alimony and matrimony, the emphasis 
in either case is on the last syllable.” 

In 1906 Kettle was returned for East Tyrone by a 
narrow majority which he increased very much in the 
Election of 1910. He was impatient of any kind of reli- 
gious intolerance: ‘‘ Why let us quarrel over a dead 
Dutchman?” he asked an Orange enthusiast. As a 
speaker in the House of Commons, Kettle came to his own 


* “ The Ways of War.” By Professor T. M. Kettle (Lieuten- 
ant, 9th Dublin Fusiliers), with a Memoir by his wife, Mary S. 
Kettle. 7s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 
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at once, and the House delighted in his sallies. A jingo 
he defined as a man who pays for one seat in a tram-car 
and occupies two. 

In 1909 he accepted the Chair of National Economics 
in the National University and the next year he resigned 
his seat in Parliament, and devoted himself to literature 
in the intervals between his professional duties. When 
war broke out he made many brilliant speeches in favour 
of recruiting. He did not indeed change his political 
creed when he donned the khaki. ‘“‘ England,” he says, 
“goes to fight for liberty in Europe, but junkerdom in 
Ireland.” 

He was of course profoundly affected by the events of 
Easter week, 1916, and urged the authorities to send him 
at once to the front. On July 14th, 1916, he left Ireland 
for the last time; having the evening before delivered a 
brilliant speech on Belgium at the opening meeting of 
University College Debating Society. At the dinner which 
followed he announced his immediate departure for the 
front. ‘‘ And maybe,” he added, “if I do come back 
I shall be the real Captain Kettle.’ 

He fell at Ginchy at the head of his heroic Dubliners— 
“with half his music in him” as he said of Parnell, and 
the flowers are blooming on his grave in France which he 
loved only a little less than his own Ireland. 


H. A. Hiyxson. 


HISTORY AND METHODS OF ANCIENT 
AND MODERN PAINTING.* 


No little courage is needed by author and publisher to 
bring out under the exceptional difficulties of the present 
time a book which has no direct connection with any of 
the burning questions of the day. Mr. Ward’s well illus- 
trated ‘‘ Study of Ancient and Modern Painting,’’ of which 
the second volume has just appeared, can unfortunately 
have but an academic interest now, though it will no doubt 
take a good position as a scholarly work when the war is 
over and the world has had time to recover to some extent 
from the upheaval which has altered values in a manner 
even those most gifted with prophetic insight could not 
have foreseen. Surely, however, the day cannot now be 
far distant when the brooding gloom will lift and the heir- 
looms of the past which have escaped the “ruthless sharp- 
ness of the German sword”’ with which they have so long 
been menaced will be more carefully cherished than ever, 
not only as the expression of the soul of the people amongst 
whom they were produced, but as one of the strongest 
bonds uniting nations inspired by a spiritual rather than a 
material ideal. 

As explained in his Preface to the first volume of his 
book, Mr. Ward interprets the term Painting in its broad- 
est sense, including in it the use and application of colours 
in decorative and ornamental work, ranking designers of 
mosaics, embroideries, nielli, and other polychromatic pro- 
ductions as painters. For the sake of completeness he also 
devotes a small space to sculpture, recognising how close 
was the correlation between it and contemporary painting 
So far as design and composition were concerned, many of 
Its exponents having excelled in the use of the chisel as 
well as of the brush. In his second volume he takes up 
the story of painting in every medium at the dawn of the 
Italian Renaissance, bringing his narrative down to the 
early fifteenth century which ushered in the golden age 
of Art, when all the elements of technical skill and com- 
position were blended into one harmonious whole in the 
works of artists, each of whom rose above his contem- 
poraries in consummate mastery over some one quality of 
excellence. The leading aim which Mr. Ward has set 
himself has been to define the influence of the various 
early Italian schools upon each other, tracing the gradual 
evolution from the stiff conventionalism which hampered 
the forerunners of Cimabue and Giotto to the freedom 


_* “History and Methods of Ancient and Modern Painting.”’ 
Vol. Il. By James Ward. gs. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


from restraint characterising the work of the successors of, 


these two famous pioneers of originality in the treatment 
of religious subjects. His concluding chapter on the 


great Florentine painters is especially interesting, so . 


clearly does he describe the great revolution in Tuscan 
painting begun by Masolino and brought to a head] by 
Masaccio, and so fully does he enter into the springs of 
action of the saintly Fra Angelico whose mysticism he 
aptly defines as that of the religious idealism of subject 
and sentiment. His criticism of Antonio Pollaiuoli is also 
marked by very considerable acumen, recognition being 
given to the fact that that versatile master was even 
greater as a goldsmith and worker in metals than in pic- 
torial art. 
Nancy BELL. 


THE HAPPY MOTORIST.* 


In this as in more than one earlier volume Mr. Hissey 
proves himself to be an original and inveterate hunter in 
remote countrysides. He is a motorist who leaves the 
tar-macked highway for the wooded and winding lane. 
Petrol he uses to defy speed. His joy-ride is an amble, 
and the measure of his car’s efficiency is the leisureliness 
of its progression. Projecting a journey of weeks’ duration, 
he yet maps out no route. The avoidance of cities is his 
only rule of the road. Does he overshoot his mark—the 
whim of the moment? Then he perseveres along the 
path of error rather than be troubled to turn in his tracks ; 
only to be tempted down the next lane that offers, right 
hand or left indifferently. A topographer, he despises 
guide-books. A bit of an archeologist, he will rather 
discover a tramp than a memorial brass, and counts no 
missed church or castle a sacrifice against the talk with 
ditcher or clerk that has stayed him. If an old inn looks 
cosy, then he ‘‘ dosses’’ his car and himself there for the 
night, especially if the inn be also low and “ rambly.” 
He collects Hosts as other men Toby-jugs, and there is not 
an ancient hostelry in all England of which he does not 
seem to know the hall-mark. 

Yet if you ask what it is he hunts, the answer is not 
easily forthcoming. ‘“‘I am nothing if not digressive,” 
he tells you, which is to say that anything is his quarry 
that comes to his bag. Now it is the secret of dew-ponds 
and next that of a ‘‘ blue moon.” At Framlingham he 
learns that if you ‘‘ touch wood,” dead wood “ bain’t no 
good ”’: it must be living wood to be effective. At Kitton, 
near Stamford, till not long ago, they tell him, the church 
bell was rung for the gleaners; which reminds him how 
at Newark still the old custom of ‘‘ Ringing Gofer”’ is 
observed. He happens upon a genuine Maypole on the 
green at Wellow, and in the vestry at Long Stratton is 
shown by the parson a “sexton’s wheel” from _pre- 
Reformation days. It was another parson, at Wallingford, 
who informed him that there William the Conqueror 
permitted the Curfew to be tolled at nine o’clock instead 
of at eight, and that moreover, alone in these islands, 
Wallingford Curfew has known no break since its institu- 
tion. Curious signs do not escape him, and he keeps a 
page in his notebook for strange epitaphs. The Beehive 
Inn at Great Ponton has (or had) for sign a real hive 
which actual bees make their home : 

“ Within this hive 
We're all alive, 
Good liquor makes us funny. 
If you are dry, 


Come in and try 
The flavour of our honey.” 


In Thame Church were two lines erased from the mural 
tablet to an innkeeper, recovered by our author : 


‘In the morning when sober, in the evening when mellow, 
You nowhere could meet with such a jolly good fellow.” 


* “ The Road and the Inn.” By James John Hissey. With 
32 full-page Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by 
the Author. tos. net. (Macmillan.) 
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*¢” OtHers, which this recalls for him from an old odd 
run 
3 4 
Here lies old Jones 
f Who all his life collected bones - 
ers Till Death, that grim and bony spectre, 
: That all-amazing bone-collector, 
sa Boned old Jones so neat and tidy, 
fee That here he lies all bona fide.” 
Of more historic characters also Mr. Hissey picks up 
memorials. Dean Swift’s cradle in the Church of Brede 


is one of his finds. Another—still unknown to Americans 
who flock to the Jordans—is the Blue Idol meeting-house 
near Warminghurst which William Penn attended when 
he made his home in the village. Sir Walter Scott’s bed- 
room at the ‘“‘ George’”’ at Stamford is more authentic 
than that of Richard III. at the ‘‘ Angel ’’ at Grantham, 
and Keats and Endymion are better associated with the 
inn garden at Burford Bridge than Sir Walter Ralegh and 
his Virginia with the ‘‘ White Hart’ at Beaconsfield. 
Of inns historic in this sense, the *‘ Saracen’s Head”’ at 
Southwell is difficult to outvie, for Edward III., James I., 
Chetrles I, and Cromwell are all claimed as its guests, to say 
nothing of the frequent visits of Lord Byron, a punning 
epitaph on the carrier by whom is among its “‘ association ”’ 
advertisements. The author’s artistic and literary curiosity 
also harks back mainly to an older day. Herring, Hogarth, 
Morland, with Constable and David Cox, are the painters 
he cites for admiration, with modern references to Birket 
Foster and Mrs. Allingham. There is more of Dickens than 
appears in the Index: Sam Weller is not forgotten at 
Bury St. Edmunds ; and at Bowes, by Barnard Castle, a local 
Mr. Shaw is defended from aspersions cast upon his memory 
as the prototype of Wackford Squeers. Suffolk inspires 
no allusion to FitzGerald, nor Norfolk any to Borrow 
(though, as you expect, ‘‘ There’s a wind on the heath. 
Life is very sweet, brother !”’ is quoted on an early page 
in defence of the open road). Rye is enthusiastically 
greeted and the Mermaid Street allowed a ‘“‘ genuine 
medizval look ’’ without reference to the late Mr. Henry 
James. But the author made a wide detour from Steven- 
age to visit Mackery End in Hertfordshire and pay his 
homage to the memory of Lamb—for which pious digression 
many omissions may be forgiven him. 


From “The Road and the Inn ’ (Macmillan). 


In achieving this topographical omnium gatherum Mr. 
Hissey followed no plan save his own sweet will from hour 
to hour ; and until his car brought him back to Eastbourne, 
whence he started, he could not (as has been said) have 
plotted for you his route. As laid down on the accom- 
panying map it touched Banbury for farthest west, ran 
north to Worksop and Wells, traversed the Broads and 
reached Dunwich in the east and in the south made a 
circuit of the Sussex Weald and the Romney Marshes. 
But in the text it goes far beyond these limits, in reminis- 
cences of earlier pilgrimages, and the shrine is no particular 
countryside, but as always the Countryside to worship 
at which is his hobby. That it is attainable by others he 
may lack the art to persuade us, but his car, of a certainty, 
is a vehicle for his own fancy. The time of setting forth 
was “‘ whilst yet the joyous month of June was young,” 
in which words can be detected his ecstatic prospect of 
the “jolly humours” of his journey. When he reached 
the foot of the South Downs on the return we cannot guess, 
for we get an impression from the text of his going on for 
ever. But it must have been before August, 1914, for in 
all his four hundred and odd pages there is not a word of 
war. 

D. S. MELDRUM. 


CHRIST AND THE WAR.* 


Mr. Snaith’s is not a new idea; his fantasy of a second 
Advent has been often anticipated. There have been 
endless speculations and prophecies as to what might 
happen “ if Christ came again ”’ to the world which rejected 
Him. And there has been as general agreement—the 
novelist in this respect falls into line with his predecessors 
—that history would repeat itself, and that once more it 
would have to be recorded that ‘‘ He came unto His own, 
and His own received Him not.’’ We may doubt whether 
the author of ‘“‘ The Coming ’’ can even claim the small 
amount of originality involved in his being able to say 
that he is the first to imagine such an Advent as taking 
place in the midst of the world-war, and to suggest 
how the Saviour of men would react on that tragedy 
of humanity. 
Somewhere 
some one may 
have got ahead 
of Mr. Snaith. 
It is easy to see 
how much a 
scheme as_ his 
might lend itself 
to pacifist pro- 
pagandism. But 
though he talks 
rather too 
monotonously 
about the “‘ bes- 
tialities of war 
he steers clear 
of offence in his 
ingenious and 
moving ro- 
mance, and he 
goes out of his 
way that we 
may have the 
assurance that 
his hero is “a 
great upholder 
of law and 
order.”’ 


* “The Com- 
ing.” By J. C. 
Snaith. 6s. net. 
(Chatto & Win- 
dus.) 
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That hero, plain John Smith, is a soldier’s son whose 
widowed mother, before he was born, prayed that there 
might be no more wars, and believed that an angel pro- 
mised her an answer to her prayers. <A boy of brilliant 
abilities, but too delicate in health to proceed to the uni- 
versity or to do more work than that of assisting the village 
carpenter, John Smith had wonderful ways with animals 
and birds, wrote poetry of a mystical ultra-imaginative 
sort, and used phrases—quoted Christ’s own sayings as 
though they were his own—with an audacity that dis- 
concerted orthodoxy. When the vicar’s daughter handed 
him a white feather his only remark was, ‘‘ Lo, the heavens 
were opened unto him, etc.’’ ‘‘ Blasphemy,’’ declared 
the aristocratic and autocratic vicar; anti-patriot he 
dubbed him when he heard of his conversations with the 
villagers, and he resolved to put the law in operation 
against the faith-healing madman. 

Not long before there had been a dinner-party in the 
neighbourhood at which the chief topic of conversation 
had been, under the novelist’s arrangement, how would 
society act ‘‘if Jesus walked the earth again’’? Said a 
typical worldling : 

“If Jesus appeared to-day He would be treated as a mis- 
chievous crank, bullied as a pacifist, and perhaps be confined 
in a lunatic asylum. Think of his reception by the yellow 
press. He would find it the same devilish world he left two 
thousand years ago. Man in sum—the vocal working majority, 
in London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Petrograd or New York, is 
the same two-legged animal without feathers he always was and 
will be. How can such a creature possibly meet the Master 
eg to face, or even hope to recognise Him when He passes 

y 
The vicar loudly protests that this would not be true of 
the Church, but in the case of John Smith he carrie 


the programme thus outlined in its entiret He denote 
Vall 


him as a pacifist, intrigues with doctors to certify him ma 
and is not satisfied till he has got him securely lgplgad apy 
in an asylum. Almost too late he reaches the duties 
that in his bigotry and arrogance he has betrayed his 
Mastcr, crucified afresh the Son of Man. Meantime, John 
Smi‘h has one staunch champion—a scholarly squire who 
went out to Gallipoli, and came back with his limbs para- 
lysed. To him the gentle Smith had said, ‘‘ One uncon- 
verted believer may save the whole world.”’” The invalid 
squire determined to devote his life to securing the staging 
of a wonderful play the genius found time to write in his 
asylum, and no sooner was the resolve made than he ex- 
perienced a miraculous cure. 

What was happening to the modern Christ while con- 
fined to the society of lunatics? The vicar himself shall 
tell the tale : 

‘“‘ The spirit appears to be wearing out the body. His troubles 
arise from the present state of the world. He spends his whole 
time in fasting and prayer. The tone of his voice, the look 
of his eyes, give one quite an uncanny feeling. In that strange 
place, in the midst of old men afflicted like himself with various 
fantastic delusions, he has an air of authority really most im- 
pressive. I shall never forget the shock I had when those eyes 
emerged from that bearded face. For a moment one could 
almost have believed oneself in the presence of Someone Else.’’ 

As for the doctors, they blessed the day of John Smith’s 
coming, marvelled at his influence over the patients, his 
stimulation of their brains, his success in forming a debating 
society in which, Mr. Snaith would have us believe, a mad 
Plato, Aristotle, Spinoza and Goethe talked as might their 
historical counterparts. 

By way of contrast to his Christ figure, Mr. Snaith brings 
on the scene two eccentric American types. One is a 
millionaire professor who is on the verge of discovering a 
sec-et which will revolutionise war, and enable vast cities 
to be wiped out in the twinkling of an eye, but is stricken 
by cancer in sight of victory. ‘‘ Prometheus,’’ says he in 
epitaph upon himself, ‘‘ is not to be allowed to steal the 
fire from heaven. And well it is for mankind.’” The other 
is a counterpart of Charles Frohman, a great theatrical 
entrepreneur who stages John Smith’s play, and is so 
enthusiastic over it that he writes, ‘‘ I don’t want to make 
money out of it because I feel—and this will make you 
smile—that it’s like trafficking in the Word of God.” That 


play is supposed to convert the world. A reincarnated 
Christ as playwright, a drama that effects a sea-change 
in humanity may sound odd, fantastic. But then the 
novelist is dealing in the miraculous. At any rate his 
tale has a compelling logic of its own, does no irre- 
verence to its theme, and is rich in pathos, eloquence 
and thought. 
F. G. BETTANY. 


STARS AND THE MAN.* 


The exultation that comes to ‘‘some watcher of the 
skies when a new planet swims into his ken’ must 
bear affinity to that of the reader who comes to close 
quarters with a great scientist, and finds him human to 
the core. Noone who ever met Sir David Gill in private 
life could fail to apprehend the splendid breadth, the 
humour, the glowing enthusiasm of the man, his fine 
indignation based upon a bed-rock honesty, and his faculty 
for entering into other men’s interests without ensnaring 
them into his own. But the great regret is now that 
during nine years of his retirement here in London, few 
of us had any conception of the immensity of his labours 
at the Cape Observatory, or his undisputed eminence 
among the astronomers of all nations. 

A being of Gill’s magnitude had regions beyond the 
finite conception of every day, and among them were his 
humility and unobtrusive piety. Yet he was so slow to 
impose his belief on others that there were members of 
his staff at the Cape Observatory who through years of 
close association had actually regarded him as an agnostic. 


yen; Hronchant in his irony and salient in his wit, he would 


ok no trifling with the sanctities of life. He could 
y a scientific dame on her admission that some person 


ta) yUAkhown was paying her hotel bill during a congress, but 


when a fellow-guest turned a cynicism on matrimony and 
then confessed the possession of a wife, Gill ground him to 
powder in a sentence. 

For part of the secret of his greatness lay in a perfect 
marriage. When the young Aberdeen clock-maker of the 
’sixties took to wife the daughter of a neighbouring farmer, 
nobody foresaw that the greater part of their years was 
to be spent at the Cape, and that their childless but happy 
union was to be tried, sorely but vainly, by the wife’s 
ill-health and her inability to stand the climate. But 
then it was just as difficult to see that David Gill, with 
every prospect of making a fortune in trade, was destined 
to be a famous pioneer in the purest of pure sciences, and 
the story of it all beats anything in the books of Dr. 
Smiles. Gill senior made enough noise over the love 
engagement to postpone the young folks’ marriage for 
years, and what he must have said at his son’s renunciation 
of trade for science, our discreet biographer does well to 
withhold. It meant the sacrifice of a growing £1,500 a 
year for a salary of one-fifth that amount, yet the young 
wife was the first to see that nothing else was possible to 
make her David happy. Gill took up his duties as 
astronomer at Dun Echt, the observatory which Lord 
Crawford proceeded to set up, and in seven years he 
walked out of it a famous man. Oxford made the blunder 
of failing to recognise him as the man for the Radcliffe, 
and the Admiralty repeated the mistake a few years later 
when it came to finding a successor to Airy at Greenwich. 
By that time, however, Gill was by way of being installed 
in the quaint old dome which the East India Company 
had planted at the Cape in order to set a safeguard on its 
route to India, and for the next twenty-eight years he 
proceeded to grow in fame and lustre until he had raised 
the Cape Observatory to an international position of the 
first class, and proved himself the soundest observer in 
his generation. 

This is not the place to do justice to the fine proportion 
of Mr. Forbes’s book, let alone the scientific profundity 


* “ David Gill, Man and Astronomer: Memories of Sir David 
Gill.”” Collected and arranged by George Forbes, F.R.S. 123. 
net. (Murray.) 
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of its subject, but it is due to him to say that he imitates 
Sir David in being careful never to take the reader out of 
his depth. And weare given enough of Gill’s correspondence 
with savants like Professor Newcomb, Sir George Airy, 
Dr. E. G. Hale, and Miss Agnes Clerke, to desire that the 
whole of this mine of intellectual communion shall be 
given to the world of science, and we see no better person 
for editing it than the present biographer. 


J. P. 


PALESTINE.* 


In the long history of nations that of Israel during an 
exile of nearly 2,000 years is set apart from all others. 
Amidst ravages of persecution in the three divisions of the 
earth prior to Columbus, it lived because it could not die, 
and this is a standing wonder before the face of the world 
about which it might be difficult, if indeed possible, to say 
anything new and arresting at this day. But there is the 
hidden life of Israel during the Christian centuries which 
has been left chiefly to the specialist, and notwithstanding 
great histories from the time of Basnage to Edersheim and 
Ewald, the ordinary well-instructed person knows little 
or nought of this. Yet here also is a field of wonder, 
approached from whatever point and followed in whatever 
direction. There is the wonder of Jewish academies and 
other seats of learning, alike in East and West, especially 
among colonies in Southern France during the Middle Ages 
and amidst the tolerant civilisation of Moslem Spain. 
There is the wonder of those vast memorials which are 
Talmud and Massorah, and the cloud of theosophical testi- 
mony in endless rolls of Midrashim. Of all things most 
peculiar and sealed most deeply, there is the speculative 
system comprised by the term Kabalah. These things are 
names among us and—save for a few only—they are 
nothing more. And what of the Jew himself? Citizen, 
pro forma at least, of the whole world, he is of Britain and 
of France, of Italy and Russia, of the Western world ; but 
he is in them and not wholly of them, integrated in a sense 
and yet in a sense alien, as if the laws of history, the inscru- 
table Providence which works behind history, had by no 
means done with him, as if his destiny was still hidden in 
the womb of time, even in the heart of God. Here, now, 
is a book by one of them, who has told us something pre- 
viously concerning Jews in England; and according to 
the second title it deals with the rebirth of an ancient 
people, the how and where thereof—a book in fact about 
the return of the Jew to Palestine. It is a very practical 
work, dwelling on no Pisgah height of vision and contem- 
plation, but dealing with things as they are and have been 
during the life of a generation actually settled in Palestine. 
In a word, it is of the Zionist Movement in planning and 
working out. Does there lie behind this some part or 
all of the Providence just mentioned ? Such at least is the 
mind of the author on those rare occasions when he looks 
away from material prosperity—the avowed limit of his 
subject—when he dreams of Zion once again “‘ the spiritual 
centre of the world,” and therein ‘‘a nation of priests 
devoted to the service of humanity.’”’ However this may 
be, Mr. Hyamson’s book is a moving story of the Jew on 
his way homeward, of a new era beginning and the coming 
of a new life into ‘‘ the dead bones of the Holy Land.” 


A. E. Walrte. 


RUSSIANS, PLEASANT AND 
UNPLEASANT.? 

“In the World ”’ is the second volume of Maxim Gorky’s 
autobiography, the first having been published last year 
under the title, ‘‘ My Childhood.’’ As the present instal- 
ment of 460 pages takes him no further than from eleven 

*“ Palestine.’ By Albert M. Hyamson. tos. 6d. net. 
(Sidgwick & Jackson.) 


+ ‘‘In the World.” By Maxim Gorky. Translated by Mrs. 
Gertrude M. Foakes. 12s. 6d. net. (Werner Laurie.)—‘‘ Tur- 
genev: A Study.” By Edward Garnett. With a Foreword by 
Joseph Conrad. 6s. net. (Collins.) 


to fifteen, it would appear that Maxim Gorky is going to 
be an unconscionable time a-living. How much of the 
narrative is Dichtung and how much Wahrheit is not openly 
indicated ; but the main emphasis is plainly on the former. 
A mere child could scarcely take in all the very adult facts 
here detailed so elaborately, and he certainly could not 
moralise the spectacle so deeply. We must take the book 
as a series of studies in Russian slum-life worked up by a 
mature artist from the hints provided by memory. It is 
very well done, too, even if the art is at times a little 
obvious. 

The Russia here presented is the Russia of thieves, 
drunkards, and prostitutes, the Russia of foul dens, filthy 
bodies, and verminous rags. The sketches are thus the 
kind of thing that people usually call realism. But they 
are not realism. Realism is an affair, not of material, but 
of treatment ; and Gorky’s treatment of his theme is too 
emphatic to be realistic. Some passages, indeed, resemble 
the caricatures that Stephen Leacock produces when he 
parodies the Russian spasmodic school : 


“Sergei, the saloon steward, was a humpback with high 
cheek-bones, a face pitted with smallpox, and oily eyes. Jaakov 
told all sorts of nasty stories, bursting out into sobbing laughs 
and showing his long, discoloured teeth. Sergei stretched his 
frog-like mouth to his ears. . . . I did not like these people. 
Fat, bald Jaakov spoke of nothing but women, and that always 
filthily. He had a vacant-looking face covered with bluish 
pimples ; on one cheek he had a mole with a tuft of red hair 
growing from it. He used to pull out these hairs by twisting 
them round a needle.” 

And so on. The nature pictures of forest, flowers, river 
and sunlight are, however, of a different order, and the 
book as a whole is very vivid, admitting the English reader 
to a fuller knowledge of the Russian depths than he will 
get even from Dostoyevsky. It may claim, too, a sort 
of topical interest, as a picture of life under a form of the 
autocratic and aristocratic rule that is being recommended 
just now with somewhat suspicious assiduity as a cure for 
all the ills inherent in popular self-government. 

To go from Gorky to Turgenev is like passing into 
another world. 

T have read Turgenev with avidity,’’ writes Gorky, describing 

the process of his literary education, ‘‘amazed to find how 
intelligible, simple, and pellucid as autumn he was, how pure 
were his characters, and how good everything was about which 
he succinctly discoursed.” 
Whether Mr. Garnett will accept this as a tribute to his 
hero, or consider it as insultingly faint praise, it is difficult 
to say. The depreciation of Turgenev in Russia, and 
in circles inspired from Russia, fills him with indignation, 
and he has therefore written this volume (based on the 
prefaces to his wife’s so admirable translations) to defend 
the author of ‘‘ Fathers and Sons ”’ against all detractors. 
The book (enriched with a charming introduction by 
Joseph Conrad) is an outspoken and soundly enthusiastic 
essay ; though, for my part, I think it would have been 
better still had Mr. Garnett been less splendidly indignant. 
After all, the silly depreciation of Turgenev is no more 
silly than the silly depreciation of Tolstoy, and certainly 
much less silly than the amazingly silly depreciation of 
Dickens. The defect of Mr. Garnett’s ardent defence is 
that it forces him to comparisons which are odious because 
unnecessary. Dostoyevsky and Turgenev, like Dickens 
and Thackeray, like Browning and Tennyson, or like 
Wagner and Brahms, stand for different aspects of art. 
Foolish people (I have been one), especially when they have 
the enthusiasm of extreme youth or the excitement of 
recent discovery, exalt the one against the other; but as 
they get wiser (and wider) they see that there are many 
modes of beauty, and open their minds to this man’s art 
and that man’s scope, to the tempestuous passion of one, 
and the tragic serenity of another. 

Mr. Garnett knows so vastly much more about Turgenev 
than I do that I hesitate to differ from him; but I doubt 
whether in England there has been any depreciation worth 
bothering about. I should say that the English reader’s 
view of Turgenev is pretty accurately represented by 
Arnold Bennett, who combines in his one fortunate person 
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a sound novelist, a sane critic and a shrewd man of the 
world; and he writes thus about Mr. Maurice Baring’s 
attacks : 

“T have myself said, sworn, and believed that ‘On the Eve’ 
is the most perfect example of the novel yet produced in any 
country. And I am not sure that I am yet prepared to go back 
on myself. . . . Whatever may be Turgenev’s general inferiority 
(and I do not admit it), he was a great artist and a complete 
artist. And he was a realist.” 

And he continues with a finely critical comparison be- 
tween Dostoyevsky and Turgenev (too long to quote here) 
entirely favourable to the latter. I commend the passage 
to Mr. Garnett’s notice. 

But I should not like to leave an impression that M1. 
Garnett is merely contentious. The volume is not only 
the best study of Turgenev available in English, it is a 
charmingly readable essay, copiously illustrated from the 
translations to which it is an indispensable companion. 

GEORGE SAMPSON. 


Hovel Hotes. 


ESCAPADE, By Mary Crosbie. 6s. net. (Arnold.) 


There is something of whimsy and fantasy, humour 
and extravanganza, spiced with just a pinch of amiable 
satire, that provokes the reader of this book to the hack- 
neyed phrase—‘‘ wholly delightful.’ For wholly delight- 
ful it is: in its setting and atmosphere, in its charming 
central idea which is not too closely woven to divide the 
reader’s interest between the doings and the sayings of 
the characters involved, in its clear diction and nice wit, 
its truth and beauty blent with quaintness that gives it a 
flavour all its own, and finally in its fine air of detach- 
ment from this growling beast of a war that for ever deafens 
us. There is hardly any plot : a plot would merely hamper 
and divert the smooth progress of the simple story. A 
young American girl, rich and romantically-minded, buys 
—or thinks she has bought—an island in the Scillies. 
She wants to escape from Convention, and does escape, 
by means of vagabond wayfarers met on the way, only 
to find that the simple life is far too complicated for her, 
and that Convention is best, after all. And these com- 
panions with whom she falls into such easy intimacy : 
how infinitely various they are and how very unlike the 
average slab stuff of the usual pot-boiler. When you have 
laid the book down you are doubtful that such people 
could ever have existed, but whilst you are reading the 
book, you feel, you realise, indeed you know for certain 
that they live. Let it therefore be every reviewer’s privi- 
lege to introduce his readers to them, not in any spirit of 
cold formality but with a smiling air of good fellowship, 
and after that leave them to their own happy devices. 


EMILY DOES HER BEST. By Mrs, Horace Tremlett, 6s. 
(The Bodley Head.) 


This breezy little tale of South Africa reads as though it 
had been written, without even a pause for breath, the day 
before yesterday. The style is so fresh, it positively 
effervesces, and on laying the book down, even a jaded 
reviewer feels that he has taken a gulp of champagne. 
On the first page we have a concise and frank description 
of Lorenzo Marques in the old days. “It used,’”’ Mrs. 
Tremlett tells us, “‘ to be a poisonous fever-ridden swamp 

. where people went who were tired of life, wanted by 
the police, or otherwise unfit for decent society.’’ It was 
to this salubrious spot that Pipsy, a lady of uncertain 
character, came from Johannesburg to meet Jack Trevor- 
Ward with whom she had an entirely unconventional 
relationship. But instead of Jack, she found his sister 
Emily, an extremely orthodox spinster lately arrived 
from England, awaiting her at the station. Having an- 
nounced herself by wire as Jack’s wife, Pipsy is determined 
to continue playing this réle, and several extremely farcical 


situations ensue. But in spite of her lack of morals, Pipsy 
is quite a good little soul in the main, and having paid 
Jack out—and incidentally herselfi—for the mistake by 
which his sister welcomed her, she candidly explains to 
the startled spinster that she and Jack “ never got properly 
married after all,’ and returns to Johannesburg as a 
newly appointed Secret Service Agent, leaving the stage 
clear for Emily’s more orthodox love affair. We say 
good-bye to Pipsy with regret and hope that Mrs. Tremlett 
will let us hear more of her before long. 


THE MYSTERY OF GABRIEL. By Michael Wood. 5s. net. 
(Longmans.) 


A soul’s agony is the theme of ‘‘ The Mystery of Gabriel,” 
by Michael Wood. Honor Forraner, Girton girl, sacri- 


fices her career for the sake of her selfish hypochondriacal _ 


father. She misses marriage thereby, her lover being 
killed while mountaineering in Switzerland before she is 
free. Some one has said of her that she could be a “ mir- 
aculously good mother.’’ The opportunity for mothering 
a child comes to her, when she picks up a newly-born infant 
whose cries reach her from among the beech leaves in the 
ditch. She is wealthy ; she adopts the boy Gabriel as her 
own. He grows up well-mannered and distinguished, but 
with a vague peculiarity. He is reported as a “ bad in- 
fluence ’’ at school. ‘‘ Mother,’’ he exclaims to the horror 
of Honor, “‘ why didn’t you let me go tothe workhouse ? ”’ 
He has overheard a man say : ‘‘ There may be some ghastly 
thing in the child’s heredity.’”” The morbid interest in 
heredity continues. After becoming a barrister he returns 
to the country and becomes a pupil on Father Standish’s 
farm. ‘‘ Have you never thought,” the priest comforts him, 
“of what you call heredity as the vocation—in some 
cases—of an exceptionally strong soul; a soul to whom 
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God will give special grace if it strives and asks Him for it.”’ 
This is the key to Gabriel’s triumph, although he has yet 
to face the last struggle when the lurking monster of his 
hideous moods gives him the lust for blood, and he steals 
up to Father Standish (asleep on the bare boards, under 
the crucifix). Gabriel has a knife in his hand, but—between 
him and the sleeping priest there arose ‘‘ a veil—a barrier— 
a wall of pure white light.’’ Gabriel at last finds peace. 
He arrives at a fair reality of the Kingdom of God, and 
becomes associated with a body of preaching friars. The 
book is a study of temperament rather than heredity. 


MISS MARY, By Katharine Tynan. 5s. net. (Murray.) 

Katharine Tynan’s admirers do not expect or wish her 
to spring surprises on them in the form of problem plots 
or sophisticated tricks of style. They count upon her 
confidently to give them a story true to life and yet touched 
with something of an idyllic charm, a story reflecting a 
gracious personality. ‘‘ Miss Mary ’”’ is true to that descrip- 
tion, and will retain for the author all her old friends and 
gain her new. The stuff of which the story is made is 
familiar enough, but so is the plot of every idyll. We have 
here the love story of a very charming girl, who is carried 
off her feet by the gaudy attractions of Sir Christopher 
Damer at the very moment when he is making furtive 
love to her poor foster-sister. Her gallant, impecunious 
father encourages the folly against his better judgment, 
but Miss Mary’s boy lover and her mother save her from 
disaster, and Sir Christopher has the ultimate manliness 
to follow the course of love and honour. The characters 
are all very skilfully and sympathetically handled, and to 
their drawing goes a wealth of knowledge of human life 
that is used with equal effectiveness and artistry. There 
is idyll within idyll in this story—the firm friendship 
between the Vicomte de Luynes and his boy protégé, 
Maurice Roche, and the love story of the beautiful post- 
mistress and her gallant Spanish noble. Not to be for- 
gotten among the dramatis persone is the little dog Judy. 
Katharine Tynan is one of the few people who can write 
about dogs with insight and pathos unmixed with patronage 
or maudlin sentiment. It took a real dog lover to describe 
how the Vicomte saved Judy from execution and won her 
heart for ever. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


AN IMPERIAL OBLIGATION. By Thomas H. Mawson. 
With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig. 
Frontispiece by Louis Raemaekers and other Illustrations, 
4s. 6d. net. (Grant Richards.) 

One great war problem that is facing us already and will 
grow more insistent in the near future is, What can we do 
to ameliorate the lot of the soldiers and sailors who have 
become disabled in our service? They cannot compete 
with the rest of us under the common conditions of business 
and industrial life, and that we should take steps to help 
them that they may suffer as little as possible from their 
disadvantages is a debt of honour that the nation, as a 
whole, will be more than willing to discharge. Mr. Mawson 
shows in this book one way of meeting that obligation by 
the founding of industrial villages in which crippled soldiers 
and sailors employed by outside works and factories could 
be comfortably housed, and in which such men could carry 
on independent crafts and businesses of their own. It is 
a large scheme, as finely benevolent as it is soundly prac- 
tical, and to summarise it adequately with all its working 
organisation in the space at our disposal were almost 
impossible. We would urge all our readers to buy this 
book and study the scheme for themselves and to do every- 
thing in their power to help towards its successful carrying 
out. All profits from the sale of the book will be devoted 
to furthering the cause, with which one is perhaps even 
the more keenly in sympathy for glimpsing something of 
what has moved Mr. Mawson to his attempt in the dedica- 
tion of this volume ‘‘ to the memory of my son, Private 
James Radcliffe Mawson, The King’s Own (Royal Lan- 


caster Regiment), who fell in the service of his country 
at Ypres, April 23rd, 1915.” 


SMALL CRAFT, By C. Fox Smith. 2s. 6d. net. (Elkin 
Mathews.) 


A breezy, lilting book of sea-verse and soldier-verse, 
grave and gay—but mostly gay. Miss Fox Smith’s sea 
songs have a proper nautical swing, and there is a re- 
freshing vigour about them which makes them uncommonly 
good reading. Here is a bit of a “ Tramp Chantey ” : 

“*Er keel was laid in ’Seventy-four 
(Let ’er go—let ’er go!) 
They built ’er cheap, an’ they scamped ’er sore, 
’Er rivets was putty, ’er plates was poor. 
An’ then come in the Plimsoll line, 
Or I wouldn’t be singin’ this song o’ mine 
(Let ’er go!) 
. . . So she’s doin’ ’er bit, which we all must do 
(Let ’er go—let ’er go!) 
An’ whether she’s old or whether she’s new 
Don’t make much odds to a war-time crew; 
An’ ’ooever’s sunk, or ’ooever’s drowned, 
The ‘Sound o’ Mull’ keeps plugging around 
(Let ’er go!) ” 
Some of the verses, such as “ Bullington” and ‘“ The 
Five Ricks,” conjure up vivid pictures of our English 
countryside in war time. ‘‘ Small Craft’ is a delightful 
little book which all loves of sea-verses should add to 
their bookshelf. 


FORTY YEARS IN BURMA, By the Rev. Dr. Marks. 


Ios. 6d. net. (Hutchinson.) 


This is a record of good work done by a man of engaging 
personality. The late Dr. Marks, a missionary of the 
S.P.G., was the pioneer of education on English lines in 
Burma, and starting with a school at Moulmein in 1859, 
he lived to see St. John’s College at Rangoon win the 
honourable place it now holds amongst the public schools 
in the East. In his memoirs of these forty years Dr. 
Marks tells us of his relations with King Mindon Min at 
Mandalay, and with Thibaw, the unworthy successor of 
that remarkable potentate. The chapters concerning 
the English school at Mandalay are the most entertaining 
in a book full of interesting matter and good stories. 
Thibaw was a one-time pupil of Dr. Marks at Mandalay, 
and a promising pupil at that, but the seed fell on stony 
ground, and the kingdom departed with the downfall of 
Thibaw. Dr. Marks was an entirely disinterested mis- 
sionary in the cause of education. He was a man of 
tremendous energy, wide sympathy, and rare singleness 
of purpose, large-hearted and friendly in all his dealings 
with his fellows. The Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
tributes a Foreword and the Rev. W.C. B. Purser, the 
editor of Dr. Marks’ memoirs, a useful biographical In- 
troduction. A portrait and a number of other excellent 
illustrations add to the value of the volume. 


THE SONG OF SHARRUK. By W. B. Nichols. (Erskine 
Macdonald.) 

There is a peculiar fascination about Mr. Nichols’s work 
which is very much like that unexplainable fascination 
which very ugly men are supposed to have for some women. 
Not that, in spite of some crudities, Mr. Nicho's’s work is 
at all ugly. On the contrary, it is well balanced and with 
much thought underlying it, and there is no reasoi why, 
with a surer handling of his medium, he should not do some 
very good things indeed. ‘‘ The Song of Sharruk’”’ is a 
song of war, and although written of far-away Babylonian 
times, there is nothing which might not be said of war in 
any land or age. 

‘‘Into this passionateness of life, this pain, 

This tangled sorrow, this fierce hunger and thirst, 

Strong men, ye in your dark indifference, cast 

War! And the folk ye smote, they, too, in stress, 

And wormwood pang, and hunger and thirst of life, . 

And love, were brethren to you, one with you ; 

They, too, kissed, wept, and strove with Fate; their homes, 

As yours, knew light and shadow; they were men 

And women stricken already of life enough, 

Nevertheless ye struck them yet once more— 

As though ye deemed yourselves to be their Gods !— 

With bondage, lust and death.” 
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JOHN LANE’S SELECTED AUTUMN BOOKS 


A SECOND DIARY of the GREAT WARR. 
By SAMUEL PEPYS, Junr. Illustrated by JouNn 
KETTELWELL. Crown 8vo. 5s, net. 

This is a continuation of the famous Diary from January, 

1916, to June, 1917. Vol. I. isin the Seventh Edition. 


TEMPORARY HEROES. 
By CECIL SOMMERS. Illustrated by the Authcr. 
3s. 6d. net. First Edition sold on publication. 
This book gives cne of the most vivid pictures that have 
yet been written of the life of a modern soldier. 


The Daily News.—“* One of the war books sure to be read by everybody. 
Gay and sprightly humour.” 


KHAKI COURAGE. 
By CONINGSBY DAWSON. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
These mud-stained pages were pencilled in dug-outs and 
trenches. 
In America this book has run through edition after edition, 
and is being given to recruits as the best picture of the passion 
for sacrifice which inspires our men’s courage. 


THE PICTURE-BOOK OF THE SEASON. 


CANADIAN WONDER TALES. 
By CYRUS MACMILLAN. With 32 Illustrations in 
Colour by GEORGE SHERINGHAM. Crown 4to. 12s, 6d. net. 


OUR GIRLS IN WAR TIME. 
By JOYCE DENNYS. With Topical Verses by 
HaMpPpDEN GoRDON. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 

A companion volume to “ Our Hospital A BC.” Miss Dennys 
here depicts women workers in all the professions and trades 
which the War has opened up tothem. Thesesketches have the 
same subtle humour which made “ Our Hospital A B C ” so enter- 
taining, and such a great seller. 


THE NEW EVE. 
Pictures by ‘“‘ FISH.” Text by “FOWL.” Royal 4to. 
3s. net. 
A new collection of Eve Pictures by “ Fisu,” who is more 
entertaining than ever. 


THE RED PLANET. By w. J. LOCKE. 6s. 


The Morning Post.—“ Rings absolutely true. Wise, witty and moving, yet 
passionately sincere.” 

The Daily Chronicle.—“* Mr. Locke ‘ makes good‘ once more . . . enchanting 
reading. The story is told with sparkle, humour and diversion.” 


A XMAS GIFT BOOK. 


CHRIST IN HADES. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. With an Introduction by 
C. Lewis Hinp. Illustrated by LANGDALE. 
Medium S8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 
(Uniform with ‘* The Dream of Gerontius.’’) 


OZIAS HUMPHRY, R.A.: His Life and Works. By Dr. G. C. WILLIAMSON. With 


numerous Illustrations in Colour, Photogravure and Black-and-White. Demy 4to. $3 3s, Od. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF SIR ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B., D.C.L. By E. A. HELPS. 


With Photogravure Portrait. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
ASIA MINOR. By WALTER HAWLEY. 


Demy 8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 


With numerous Illustrations from Photographs. 


THE ROMANCE OF COMMERCE. By GORDON SELFRIDGE. With numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 108. 6d. net. 


IN THE DAYS OF VICTORIA. By T. F. PLOWMAN. With numerous Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


MEMORIALS OF A YORKSHIRE PARISH. By J. S. FLETCHER. Illustrated with 13 


Drawings by G. P. Ruopres. Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE GREATER PATRIOTISM. The Public Addresses of JOHN LEWIS GRIFFITHS, with 


a Memoir by his Wipow, and a Portrait in Photogravure and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


AT THE SERBIAN FRONT IN MACEDONIA. by E. P. STEBBING. With Illustrations 


and Maps taken by the Author on the spot. Crown 8vo. 


6s. net. 


INSIDE THE BRITISH ISLES. By ARTHUR GLEASON. Crown 8vo. §s, net. 


THE RHYME GARDEN. By MARGUERITE BULLER ALLAN. With Pictures in Black-and- 
White and Colour by the Author. Crown 4to. 3s. 6d. net. 


HAY HARVEST, AND OTHER POEMS. 


By LUCY BUXTON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, net 


THE LABOUR-SAVING HOUSE. By Mrs. C. S. PEEL, Author of “ War Ration Cookery,” etc. 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. net. 


POEMS OF WEST AND EAST. By V. SACKVILLE-WEST (The Hon. Mrs. Harold Nicolson). 


Demy 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


FLOWER-NAME FANCIES. Designed and written by GUY PIERRE FAUCONNET. English 
Rhymes by HAMPDEN GORDON. Crown 4to. 2s. 6d. net. 


CACKLES AND LAYS. Rhymes of a Henwife. 


By MARGARET LAVINGTON, with numerous 


Illustrations by HELEN URQUHART. Crown 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


ROBIN GOODFELLOW, and other Fairy Plays for Children. By NETTA SYRETT, 
Author of ‘“‘Six Fairy Plays.”” Small Fceap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE ARISTOCRAT. By LOUIS N. PARKER. A Play. Crown8vo. Cloth, 2s, net; Paper, 1s, net. 


THE DAY, AND OTHER POEMS. By HENRY CHAPPELL. Crown 8vo. Cloth (with 
Portrait), 2s. 6d. net. Mr. Chappell is the well-known Bath railway porter poet. 


Six - SHILLING NOVELS 


CCELEBS. By F. E. MILts Younc. 
WITH GOLD AND STEEL. By Cecir Starr Jouns. 


WANTED, A TORTOISE-SHELL. By 
BLUNDELL, Author of ‘‘ The Finger of Mr. Blee,”’ etc. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE DOWNS. By Watson 
and Rees, Authors of ‘The Hampstead Mystery.” 


THE SMITHS IN WAR TIME, By Kes te Howarp. 
GREEN AND GAY. By Leer Hort. 
THE WANDERER ON A THOUSAND HILLS. 


By EpitH Wuerry, Author of Red Lantern.” 


NARCISSUS IN THE WAY. ByG. V. McFappen, 
Author of ‘The Honest Lawyer.” 


REVOKE. By W. DE VEER, Author of “‘ Battle Royal,”’etc. 

EMILY DOES HER BEST. By Mrs Horace TREMLETT. 

THE ROD OF THE SNAKE. By Vere Suortr 
and FRANCES MATHEWS. 

THE FOOLISHNESS OF LILIAN. By Jessie 
CHAMPION, Author of “ Jimmy’s Wife.” 

STEALTHY TERROR. By J. A. Fercuson. 

MR. MANLEY. By G.I. Wuituam. 
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SIMPKIN’S XMAS LIST 


KANGAROOS IN KING'S LAND 


By MARY MARLOWE 
(The Australian Actress). 6s. 


Being the Adventures of four Stage-struck Australian 
Girls in England. 
A Bricut Story, Humorous anD Witty. 


GLORY EVERLASTING 


By MARY OPENSHAW. 6s. 


“One of the most interesting War Novels we have 
had.””—Outlook. 


BLODWEN 


By MARION PRYS-WILLIAMS, 
Author of ‘‘ The Call of the Soul.” 6s. 


A New Novel by Marion Prys-Williams with the 
glamour of the Welsh Hills and the long sweep of sunlit 
sea as background. 


EXPLOITS 


By 
EDGAR C. 
MID DLETON. 
5s, net. 

A glowing 
account of the 
part our flying 
squadrons are 
taking in the 
“Great War,” 
their exploits 
on the various 
fronts and tales 
of individual 
heroism. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


With Illustrations in Colour and Black-and-White. 


THE BLACK PRINCESS and other Fairy Tales 


from Brazil, 
By CHRISTIE T. YOUNG. 6s. net. 


THE DREAM PEDLAR and other Fairy Tales 
By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE. 
6s. net. 
THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS 
By LADY MARGARET SACKVILLE, 
Author of ‘‘ The Dream Pedlar.” 6s. net. 


FAIRY TALES 


By CHARLES PERRAULT. 
Newly Translated by S. R. LirrLtEwoop. 


Small 4to, 3s. 6d, net. 


OUR NURSERY RHYME-BOOK 
Edited by LETTY and FRANK LITTLEWOOD 


Small 4to, 5s, net. 


IMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & Co., Ltd. | 


ELKIN MATHEWS 
CHRISTMAS LIST 


John Drinkwater 


PROSE PAPERS. Cr. 8vo. 260pp. 6s. net. 


These Essays on Poets and Poetry include the study of Rupert Brooke, 
which was privately issued a short time ago in a very limited edition. 
Chaucer, Sidney, Gray, Coleridge, the Brontés, W. Morris, are the subjects 
of other studies. 


Laurence Binyon 


THE CAUSE. Collected Poems on the War. 
Feap. 8vo. net. 
*,* This book is unavoidably delayed. 


C. Fox Smith 


SMALL CRAFT. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A BROADSIDE. 
‘‘ By the Statue of King Charles I. at 


99 LIonEL JoHNSON’s famous 
Char ing Cross. poem, “hh a reproduction 


of Le Sceur’s equestrian statue in brass cast in 1633, 
from an old print. Folio, 1s, net. (Packing and 
Postage, 4d.) 
orthe ndon 
Calendarium Londinense: {\imanack for 
1918. With a fine etched plate, ‘‘ The Admiralty.” 
By W. Monk, R.E. 3s. 6d. net. (Packing and 
Postage, 4d.) 


Nelson’s Last Diary (Sept. 13—Oct. 21, 


1805. ) Now for the first time printed in its 
entirety. Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
Gilbert Hudson. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


*,* Since the first issue of this book three months ago the missing portion 
ote been discovered and is now printed asa star leaf. Gratis for one penny 
s P. 


By Dorothy Greenside. With illus- 
Open Ey es. trations. Cr. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


A Human Voice. By = Strong. Cr. Svo. 


Ss. net. 
s 4 By Evangeline Ryves. Royal 
Running Fires. 16 mo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Stand Down. By Donald Lea. Fcp. 8vo. 2s.6d. net. 
By Dr. Thomas Gordon 
Parables and Tales. Hake. Illustrated by 
ARTHUR HuGHes. Reissue with Preface by his Son. 
Cr. 8vo. 55s. net. 


First published in 1872, it moe we va | attracted the attention of Critics 
and Littérateurs and it was rewarded by D. G. Rossetti with an appreciative 
review in the Fortnightly for April, 1873. 


Vigo Cabinet and 


Savile Series 


LATEST VOLUMES. 


COMRADES. By Alexander Robertson. ts. net. 
[3rd Edition 
ON LEAVE. By E. Armine Wodehouse. ts. net. 
[2nd Edition 


SIMPLE LYRICS. By Major Lang. Demy 18mo. 
Is. net. [2nd Thousand 


John Masetield 


Uniform Edition asunder, Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net each. 


Salt Water Ballads [5th Thousand 
A Mainsail Haul [4th Thousand 
Ballads and Poems (7th Thousand 


“The most delightful and characteristic of Mr. Masefield’s prose is 
gathered together in ‘A Mainsail Haul.’ These legends and stories of the 
sea are bright with colour,and . . . so fresh with the gaiety of youth, 
as inevitably to recall the ‘Ballads and,Poems,’ to which they form a kind 
of prose complement. These two volumes are the very pick of the Masefield 
basket 


“To the lover of poetry,‘ Ballads and Poems’ remains Mr. Masefield’s 
true rose-garden, where the south wind blows.”—-To-Day, June, 1917. 


Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


Battle. Cr. 8vo. Is. net. [3rd Thousand 
Friends. ts. net. [3rd Thousand 
Fires. 3s. 6d, net. [2nd Thousand 
Daily Bread. 3s. 6d. net. [4th Thousand 
London: 4a, Cork Street, W.1. List Free. 
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Art, Poetry and Belles Lettres 


A GARLAND OF LOVE. 


Gathered’ and Presented with some of Her Drawings by 
DAPHNE ALLEN. Is. net. (Headley Bros.) 


A charming collection”of dainty verses from Herrick, 
Andrew Marvell, Campion, Milton, Drayton, and other 
of our older poets, daintily illustrated by Miss Daphne 
Allen in colour and monotone. Especially in the colour 
drawings illustrating Herrick’s ‘‘To Blossoms” and 
Marvell’s ‘‘ The Girl and the Fawn” the gifted young 
artist has captured the old-time grace and delicate sweet- 
ness of the poems themselves. Miss Allen is still some 
way from being out of 
her teens, and good as her 
earlier work was, these 
later achievements of her 
brush and pencil show a 
surer technique, a feeling 
for beauty of form and 
idea that go towards ful- 
filling the high promise 
of her former volumes. 
“A Garland of Love” 
makes a very interesting 
and attractive gift-book. 


PROFESSIONAL- 
ISM AND ORIGIN- 
ALITY. 


By F. H. Haywarp, 
D.Lit., B.Sc. 6s. net. 
(Allen & Unwin.) 


The dilettante, if any 
there be in these days 
of feverish activity, will 
delight in such a work as 
this. Its rich allusive- 
ness proves the author 
one of the best read of 
men; and merely as a 
literary mine it is in- 
teresting. But it is of 
course a serious produc- 
tion. The conventional 
or “ professional ’’ man 
is analysed and contrast- 
ed with the creative or 
“ original.’”’ An alterna- 
tive title for the book (Alfieri). 


would have been ‘“‘ The From History and Methods of Ancient 


tional reform—said to be seriously ‘in the air ’—will 
probably resolve itself into little more than a raising of 
the leaving age.”’ 


CELTIC MYTHOLOGY AND 
RELIGION. 


By ALEXANDER MacBaIn, M.A., LL.D. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Stirling: Eneas Mackay.) 


In a brief introduction, at once to the point and simple, 
Professor Watson of Edinburgh adds something to our 
knowledge of Alexander 
MacBain, whose ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary of 
the Gaelic Language”’ 
has placed him in the 
foremost rank of Scot- 
tish Celtic scholars, and 
marks an era in Celtic 
philology. The present 
volume, in addition to 
the study which pro- 
vides the title, contains 
. and Celtic Burial. As 
regards ‘Celtic My- 
thology,” Professor 
Watson shows that 
MacBain was eager for 
facts, and we can see 
otherwise that he held 
in derision many dreams 
of the past which once 
possessed the field. So 
also he came to aban- 
don certain more 
authorised views which 
obtained favour, and 
did not except his own. 
The thesis of ‘‘ Celtic 
Mythology ”’ calls to be 
included and Professor 
Watson says that it 
must be considered in 
the light of Frazer's 
“Golden Bough.’’ On 
our part, we venture to 
think that the latter 
vast collection may call 
to be considered also 
THE MARRIAGE OF and some at least of 


Signs of Genius,’ for & its theories qualified in 
this, in general, is what Panel of the Tabernacle in Orsansinchele, Florence. Andrea Oreagna. turn. Comparative 


the study amounts to. 

The genius figures in it as the Living Man. Dr. Hayward 
owns to being influenced in his drift largely by Mr. Shaw’s 
“Sanity of Art.’”’ He derides the average man, but his 
examination ends with the admission that we do not yet 
know the genuine stigmata of genius. Dr. Hayward’s 
suggestions for the national reconstruction after the war 
are contained in an appendix. They bear on professional, 
administrative, and educational topics. To say whether 
they are professional’ or “‘ original ’’ would but bring 
the blush to the author’s cheek. But he is not at all 
sure that a rejuvenated Britain is going to emerge from 
the European war; that our leaders have brains or enthu- 
siasm and our nation judgment and persistence enough 
to carry through far-reaching reforms. ‘‘ Even educa- 


mythology and com- 
parative folk-lore are in no stage of finality, and for 
some time yet to come the zeal of succeeding generations will 
continue to undo the findings of generations immediately 
behind, not to speak of those earlier dreams which have 
passed finally into the limbus. Meanwhile, a wealth of 
Celtic data shines forth in MacBain’s study, and though 
the primary appeal is to scholarship, it needs little 
erudition to profit by its facts, apart from speculative 
conclusions. What some of its best needs, in the part 
of fable and Jegenda aurea, is a certain grace of imagina- 
tion in the heart and a certain freedom of Ferie. These 
will open the vistas which lie behind the Celtic elysium, 
the Paradise of the West, its ‘‘ lower regions’”’ and its 
Island of Souls. 


“ 
At / 


From Keats, 
By Sir Sidney Colvin 
(Macmillan). 


JOHN KEATS. 


By SripnEy Corvin. Illustrated. 18s. net. (Macmillan.) 


The full title of Sir Sidney Colvin’s long-expected book, 
“John Keats: His Life and Poetry, His Friends, Critics 
and After-fame,’”’ indicates the purpose and the scope of 
it. Among the many books about Keats that time has 
brought us there is none that “ gives a full and connected 
account of his life and poetry together in the light of our 


From Keats, 
By Sir Sidney Colvin 
(Macmillan). 
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THE ENCHANTED CASTLE. 
From an engraving by Vivares & Woollett after Claude. 


present knowledge and with the help of all the available 
material.’’ It has been Sir Sidney Colvin’s aim, as his 
Preface confesses, ever since he contributed the volume 
on Keats to the English Men of Letters series, to return 
to the subject ‘“‘ and do my best to supply this want.”” The 
result is now in our hands, and it supplies that want with 
fullness of knowledge and a most sensitive critical judg- 
ment. We shall give adequate attention to the work in 
our next issue. 


A SacrRiFice TO APOLLO. 
From an engraving by Vivares & Woollett after Claude. 
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EARLY ILLUSTRATED BOOKS. 


By W. Illustrated. 3s.6d.net. (Kegan 
Paul.) 


A second and carefully revised edition of Mr. Pollard’s 
very interesting history of the decoration and illustration 
of books in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. It was 
originally published nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, and 
later researches have led to 


of the Cotswolds,’ through a delicious lane and all the 
riches of springtide and the heart of England. Next a 
happy and properly appreciative appreciation of dear 
Jane Austen, a note on Stephen Hales and his life and 
work, a most interesting six pages on War Music, which 
quotes once again how Major Tom Bridges, of the 4th 
(Royal Irish) Dragoon Guards, rounded up 250 stragglers 
of the great Flanders retreat 
at St. Quentin and found them 
comatose with fatigue, so he 


the correction of many small 
errors as to printers of books 
and dates of their printing. 
It gives a chapter to the early 
publishers and illuminators of 
manuscript and printed books, 
and a chapter to the coming 
of the completely printed 
illustrated book, and deals 
amply with the beginnings of 
the latter in Germany, Italy, 
France, Holland, Spain and 
England. The facsimile pages 
and illustrations from old 
woodcuts are many and ex- 
cellently reproduced. 


bought a toy drum and with 
this and a penny whistle he 
played them laughing down 
the road, and played them all 
the way to Roupy. Picturesque 
Experiments, the Teaching of 


Science, and Dogs and Dog 


Lovers all find a place in this 


most pleasant volume. The 


qualities that strike the reader 


most are the fullness and easy 
handling of knowledge dis- 
played, there is no thinness or 
tinkling, the fresh and genial 
style in which the essays are 
written, and the depth and 
range of observation displayed 


RUSTIC SOUNDS, 
AND OTHER 
STUDIES IN 
LITERATURE AND 
NATURAL HISTORY. 
By Sir Francis Darwin, 
F.R.S. 6s. net. (Murray.) 
This is a little book of fine, 
mixed feeding. There are 
fourteen essays, in the main 
a collection of addresses delivered before various societies 
or papers contributed to various publications. And they 


present a most agreeable and refreshing variety of themes. 
After a delightful dozen pages on rustic sounds, the author’s 


(Kegan Paul). 


From Early Illustrated Books 


and the true and cordial feeling 
apparent in the right place. 
The essays on Rustic Sounds 
and on Dogs are really 
charming. 


From Savonarota's 2HOMAS A. EDISON. 


With Eight Illustrations, 
(Harrap.) 


bi Dio,” 1495. 


The life story of the great American inventor—well 
informed and very well written. Not the least interesting 
chapter is one describing a visit paid to Edison in his home 
and in his work-rooms. 


THE 
GREATER 
VALUE. 


By G. M. M. SHELDON. 
With a Foreword by 
C. C. Martindale, C.J. 
pictures by 
Gabriel Pippet. 2s. 
net, (Burns & Oates.) 


These little stories for 
little people do, as 
Father Martindale says, 
tell the story of Christ’s 
love “‘ in such a way as 
to make it clear and 
dear to children.” They 
are written without 
sentimentalism, and 
with an unaffected sim- 
plicity that is as lucid 
as it is charming. The 


From The Making of the Future 
(Williams & Norgate). 


recollections of the sensations of childhood and the 
memories of his life, for ‘‘ sounds are to me more reminiscent 
than sights,’’ comes an illuminating account of Francis 
Galton and his work, then follows a study on the move- 
ments of plants, then a charming impression of a walk 
in early May “up from the valley to the extreme rim 


same simplicity of touch 
characterises the illus- 
- trations with which Mr. 
Gabriel Pippet has added to the beauty of the book. They 
are little more than outline drawings, but the grace and 
very appealing unpretentiousness of them is in moct 
perfect harmony with their theme and in harmony with 
it too is a quiet air of old-world artlessness that is very 
charming. 


THE NaTuRE OccuPATIONS. 
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St. CATHERINE. 
From The Study and Criticism of 
Italian Art 


an 


(Bell). 


CANTERBURY THE LIFE 
PILGRIMS AND OF THE 
THEIR WAYS. CATER- 
By Francis WartrT. PILLAR. 

7s. 6d. ee (Methuen.) By J. H. 

Mr. Francis Watt, who FABRE. 6s. 

a few years ago wrote a net. (Hod- 


really interesting book 
about Stevenson, has just 
published a volume which 
ought to make a double 
appeal. His study of 


der and 
Stoughton.) 
This is the 
sixth volume in 
the Collected 


“Canterbury Pilgrims and Edition in Eng- 
their Ways ”’ should prove lish of Fabre’s 
equally interesting to entomological 


those who love the great 
cathedral in which 
Thomas a Becket met his 
doom and to those 
modern imitators of Chau- 
cer’s travellers who wish 
to be well posted on the 
path to Canterbury. Mr. 
Watt, as will be gathered, 
is agreeably discursive. 
In the first five chapters 
of his new volume he tells 
the story of the martyr- 
dom of St. Thomas, of 
the miracles he wrought 
after his death, of the 
relics of him found in 
England and abroad, and 
of the pilgrimages made 
to his shrine. In five fur- 
ther chapters he goes 
over the main route 
taken by the pilgrims, 


introducing an intercalatory chapter on Chaucer. Four 
succeeding chapters he devotes respectively to a history 
of Canterbury, to a description of the cathedral, to an 


account of the 
pilgrims at the 
shrine, and to 
a sketch of 
Sandwich and 
the Sandwich 
road. And 
after celebrat- 
ing the Win- 
chester Road 
he takes the 
pilgrim of 
to-day from 


works, trans- 
lated by Alex- 
ander Teixeira 
de Mattos. 
Fabre, so long 
obscure, is 
now a _house- 
hold word 
among us for 
his delightful 
essays on in- 
sects and their 
lives and ways. 
Most of us 
know very 
little about 
caterpillars and 
such bugs, but 
Fabre loved all 
this small deer 
as if he had 
been their 
father or their 


From The Study and 


St. JUSTINE. 


elder brother, and spent years of patience and pains- 
taking to discover just how their political and domestic 


economy functioned and manifested itself. 


yous 


Grr fis flowee 


his queput pe 
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Six chapters 
of this book are 
occupied with 
the Pine Pro- 
cessionary and 
all that con- 
cerns it. One 
chapter will 
tell you more 
about the com- 
mon cabbage 
caterpillar 
than you ever 
knew or 


to m 


par yar yt Rane of Gran 
yin y fen 


London to 
Dartford, from | 
Dartford to | 
Rochester, | 
from Roches- 


dreamed of 
before. Three 
essays describe 
the poisonous- 
ness of certain 
caterpillars, 
and the experi- 
ments that 
painfully but 


bourne, and so 
on to Canter- 
bury. Those 


who love Wil- 
liam Morris’s 


“Master ’’ will 


ter to Sitting- | 


triumphantly 
determined 


Of Of WHan a 


Dz men tube of ve Gee 


what cater- 
pillars have 
stinging per- 
sonal proper- 
ties and why 


find Mr. Watt’s 
latest work a 
very erudite | 
mixture of 


From Canterbury Pilgrims and their Ways PORTRAIT OF CHAUCER. 


hi st ory, tra- (Methuen). +s the answer 
dition and being simply 
guide-book. It makes one feel it would be good to tread that all caterpillars and insects excrete virulent matter, 
the pilgrim-way for oneself ; meanwhile. it is a refreshment but in order to be a stinger a caterpillar must be a hairy 


to read what Mr. Watt has written of it. fellow living in a community and spending long periods 
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in the nest. In short it is his dirty tribal habits that 
make him nasty. The whole book is one varied delight. 


WINNOWED MEMORIES. 


By Fretp-MARSHAL SIR EVELYN Woop, V.C. 16s: net. 
(Cassell.) 

The ‘‘ Winnowed Memories’”’ of Field-Marshal Sir 
Evelyn Wood, V.C., contain many excellent stories— 
stories of school life, stories of the Indian Mutiny, stories 
of the first Boer War, stories of Irish Members of Parlia- 
ment and of the Irish Land League, and stories galore of 
sport and of military life. But even the poor stories, 
even the overrated repartees, testify to that mixture 
of kindliness and mnaiveté which seems characteristic of 
the loyalty and big-heartedness of the famous sailor- 
soldier. Even when Sir Evelyn is talking about persons 
with whom he is obviously in imperfect sympathy, say 
Mr. Gladstone, General Gordon, or General Butler, he 
manages easily to say the really appreciative thing. And 
on the strength of their being ‘‘ three great patriotic 
Englishmen ”’ he hesitates not to cite Drake, Marlborough 
and Nelson as men ‘‘ certainly uplifted by the conviction 
of the ever-present God’’—a generous conversion of 
religiosity into true religion, which does credit, at least, 
to the author’s charity and hero-worship, and which 
would cer- 
tainly have 
commanded 
the approv- 
al of Dr. 
Johnson 
who, be it 
remem ber- 
ed, was reso- 
lute in call- 
ing Dr. 
Campbell ‘‘a 
good man,” 
because, 
though ? 
he never 
went into a 
church, he 
always took 
off his hat 
when he 
passed one. 
In this con- 
nection it is 
interesting (Batsford). 
to note 


that, at the pre-Academy Dinner in 1889, Sir Evelyn 
failed to interest his immediate neighbour, Sir Frederic 
Leighton, in the now famous woman-composer, Dr. Edyth 
Smyth, mention of her prowess in music, lawn-tennis and 
hunting leaving the P.R.A. cold, until he was informed 
that the lady generally ‘‘ went to early Sacrament on a 
bicycle,’’ whereupon Sir Frederic, with an expression of 
astonishment, exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, that is remarkable ! ”’ 


RAPHAEL SANTI. 


By Epwarp McCurpy. With 25 Plates in Colour. 15s. 
net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

The name of Raphael stands for something supremely 
great, so great that it is in itself a legend. There is a large 
public with little technical knowledge, with no under- 
standing of Art as artists, which yet has a profound feeling 
for what seems to them Beauty, in the interpretation of 
the world as they see it. Beauty of colour, beauty in 
grouping and form, beauty, subtlety or truth in the sug- 
gested ideas, the characters, or aspects of life displayed 
in pictures. To such people Raphael appeals as one of 
the greatest masters of all beauty, and this excellent record 
of the master will be heartily welcomed by them. Scarcely 
less will it be welcomed by the narrower circle which can 


give it the artist’s appreciation it so richly deserves. The 
text is most happy, just, dignified and informing. The 
illustrations are beautifully reproduced; the subdued 
softness of their tone suggests their age in an altogether 
sympathetic manner. It is marvellous to contemplate 
the amount of work Raphael did in his short life. Besides 
frescoes and pictures he laboured in connection with 
various appointments under Leo X., each one of which 
would well have employed any ordinary man’s full time 
and energy. Mr. McCurdy writes of : 

— “his practical common sense and extraordinary assiduity 
of purpose. No stone apparently was ever left unturned which 
might open out the pathway to success, and opportunities which 
came to him so rapidly were, in a sense, self-created by his quiet 
pertinacity. His nature was gentle and amiable. He made no 
enemies. His friendships, which were many, were all brought 
into association with his work. He built upon firm foundations.” 

He must have had a happy life, full of the work he loved 
in which his instincts found their crowning joy and ex- 
pression. A contrast indeed to the struggle to succeed 
that was Leonardo da Vinci’s, or Michael Angelo’s ‘ im- 
patience of the irksome restraint of patrons.’’ Is it not, 
perhaps, the spirit of this happy quiet, this serenity, this 
concentration in the reality—the work which, shining 
through, draws to him the many, to whom Raphael’s 
work means comfort, rest, joy and inspiration ? Above 
all, for the 
majority 
Raphael ex- 
pressesa 
deep sense 
of the holi- 
ness, the 
glory and 
divinity of 
Mother- 
hood. He 
appeals to 
that which 
is universal, 
deep and 
organic, the 
most real 
in human 
feeling, the 
most signifi- 
cant for 
human pro 

gress and 
develop- 
IN A GONDOLA. ment. 


THE MARK OF CAIN. 


By CaroLyn WELLS. 6s. (Lippincott.) 


The weak part of Miss Wells’s story is that the motive 
for the crime hardly warrants its execution. The mur- 
derer, a lawyer, who was—or was thought to be—the 
bosom friend of the victim, commits the deed because he 
wants to marry the victim’s niece and in order to accom- 
plish his desire inserts a clause in the will after death, 
making the girl’s inheritance to the estate conditional 
upon such a marriage taking place. Apparently there 
was no monetary motive, so that the murder was at the 
best a speculation and he might—so far as the reader can 
learn—have achieved his object without sinking to crime 
at all. However, criminals are notoriously impetuous 
and have little logic, and perhaps the author intended to 
furnish proof of this. The tracking down of the criminal 
is carried out by Fleming Stone, a kind of American Sher- 
lock Holmes who, assisted by Fibsy the office boy, dis- 
plays extraordinary ingenuity in bringing the criminal to 
justice. Apart from the points we mention the book 
is a thoroughly absorbing one, full of thrills and excite- 
ment, and just the kind of book to while away a dull 
winter evening. 
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THE INVISIBLE GUIDE. few affectations of manner and a little preciosity. The 


author relates how Jimmy Carstairs was killed in action : 
at the front, and how after death his spiritual influence 
was potent in subduing and guiding the thoughts of his 
friends—in particular of the friend who writes this record. 


By C. Lewis Hinp. 3s. 6d. net. (Headley.) 


This is a strangely impressive book, with much in it 
os that is very beautiful, and that more than atones for a 


FAUCONNG T 


From Flower-Name Fancies Love In Misr. 
(Lane). 
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The whole book is full of the subtlest spiritual suggestion, 
of a sense that “‘ the dead are not dead but alive’’ and 
taking a wonderful share in shaping and uplifting the lives 
of those they have left behind them in this world. There 
came a time, says the author : - 
‘‘when the guidance of Jimmy Carstairs began to fade. 
It was gradual. For many weeks after his death the conscious- 
ness of his presence was strong. He was continually with me. 
I did nothing without, as it were, 
consulting him; but as my health 
improved, and as I became more 
interested in affairs—my Home Diary 
of the War, the transforming of our 
garden into an experimental plot, and 
the preparation for publication of a 
number of essays I had written—the 
spiritual image of Jimmy Carstairs 
grew fainter. My life was becoming 
normal again, and every one knows 
that the perfectly healthy, either 
materially or spiritually, are incurious. 
No doubt Jimmy was right in saying 
that experiences founded upon 
emotion, although seemingly profound 
at the time, fade. And I had yet to 
learn what he meant by Under- 
standing.” 
But though circumstances arise 
that weaken the influence of the 
dead friend, there comes a day 
when that influence begins to re- 
assert itself, till in the end it has 
regained all its former ascendancy 
over the writer’s mind. It is diffi- 
cult to criticise such a book. It 
tells much of the real world as it 
is in these times ; touches, as one 
would expect, on art and artists, 
but over it all is that spell of the 
unseen, the mystery of that other 
world which lies beyond this and 
seems less real because we cannot 
see it, and yet if we reach out 
blind hands we can feel the hands 
of this or that of its people take 
our own and lead us when the way 
is dark to our eyes. You need have 
no belief in spiritualism to be 
persuaded of the underlying truth 
of ‘‘ The Invisible Guide’’; it will 
interest all thoughtful readers and 
give comfort to those who can 
accept the author’s interpretation 
of experiences that, in these dark 
hours, ate common to so many 
of us. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
KING ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS OF THE 
ROUND TABLE. 


Abridged from Malory’s ‘‘ Morte 
D’Arthur.” By ALFRED W. 
PoLLarD. Illustrated by ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Macmillan.) 

In his preface, Mr. Pollard makes 
an admirably concise study of the 
chief characters in Malory’s great 
romance, and the chivalrous ideals that shaped their lives. 
He has abridged the stories themselves but only to the 
extent of cutting away Malory’s frequent and leisurely 
repetitions. “‘I have tried to clear away some of the 
underwood,” he says, “that the great trees may be better 
seen,’ and in doing so he has introduced not more than a 
hundred words of his own. With such reverent handling, 
it is needless to say that Malory loses nothing of the 
quaintness and vivid, vigorous narrative cunning that are 


From English Church Woodwork 
(Batsford). 


Io 


his peculiar charm, and the beauty and bizarre loveliness of 
the tales seem to have passed by some subtle alchemy 
into Mr. Arthur Rackham’s fanciful, whimsical, imaginative 
drawings in colour and black-and-white. The decorative 
initials and sketches at the heads and ends of chapters 
are as perfectly in keeping with the time and character 
of the stories and help to give the book its proper aspect 


Roop SCREEN, LLANDUDNO, RADNOR. 


and atmosphere, and to make this an ideal edition of a 
very characteristic old English classic. Muchas one admires 
the wonderful art with which Tennyson retold these stories 
in his ‘“Idylls of the King,’ there is no denying that he 
missed the native tone and atmosphere of them, and in 
giving them new beauty refined away their old. You do 
not really know the “‘ Morte D’Arthur”’ till you have read 
Malory, and could not ask for a better edition than this 
to read him in. 
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MEMORIES OF ETON SIXTY YEARS AGO. 


By ARTHUR CAMPBELL AINGER. gs. net. (Murray.) 


There is a prodigious deal of information in this book ; 
information not very interesting perhaps to other than 
Old Etonians and maybe some University men who have 
gone up from rival colleges ; but of immense value to the 
future historian. He at any rate will find in its pages 
such a wealth of minute and particular facts concerning 


From English Church Woodwork 
(Batsford). 


the manners and customs of at least one big public school 
in the middle of the nineteenth century as will provide him 
with "material for much thought and speculation on the 
evolution of the race. Most of all, I think, will he wonder 
how such a system of so-called education turned out the 
youthful scions of our old nobility as other than young 
brutes and savages. For the rest, the book is easy, 
facile reading ; there are some mild anecdotes, a few 
quite harmless jokes, besides several full-length pen- 


It 
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pictures of notable scholars and athletes of that far-off 
time. One feature of the book, however, is beyond 
praise, and that is its many very fine illustrations, 
mostly from photographs. 


THE LOST 
NAVAL PAPERS. 


' 


By BENNET COPPLESTONE. 5s. net. (Murray.) 


It was inevita- 
ble that Sherlock 
Holmesian prescience 
and penetration 
should be applied in 
fictional stories of 
the war, and Mr. 
Bennet Copplestone 
has on the whole 
applied them very 
well in the unravel- 
ment of the succes- 
sive problems put 
before Chief Inspec- 
tor William Dawson 
of the Criminal 
Investigation Depart- 
ment. The first of 
the problems is that 
concerning certain 
lost naval papers, 
and the author in- 
geniously gives an 
air of vraisemblance 
to the whole by 
making them grow 
as it were out of the 
original publication 
of the first of the 
series in the Cornhill 
Magazine. Mr. Cop- 
plestone has devised 
interesting 
and at times very 
entertaining _situa- 
tions in a_ series 
of exciting stories 
which go to show 
the efficiency of the 
British secret service 
—‘though Dawson 
was not specially in- 
telligent-—in some re- 
spects almost stupid 
—he dread- 
fully, terrifyingly 
efficient, because he 
was part of the 
slowly grinding Scot- 
land Yard machine.” 
was, by the 
way, surely during 
one of his stupider 
moments that he 
made a uniformed 
constable accompany 
a suspected mar 
who was to be kept 
unsuspicious on a railway journey. William Dawson 
is a master of the art of quick and remarkable 
disguise, but however clever these  fiction-detectives 
are there is always some one cleverer still, and that 
is their creator. Mr. Copplestone was never to be 
taken in by these disguises why he was _ not 
must be looked for in the capital seiies of stories 
which he has devised for the delectation of his 
readers. 


Roop SCREEN, KENTISBERE, DEVON. 
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(Methuen). 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT 
OF RELIGION IN CHINA. 


By WattTeR J. CLENNELL. 6s. net. (Unwin.) 


Confucianism, Taoism, Buddhism—three schools, teach- 
ings and ways ; but they are also three main epochs which 
mark in broadest outline the history of religion in China. 
There is no better book of its kind within the same modest 
dimensions than this simple, very clear introduction. It 
is an expansion and revision of certain addresses to students 
of a Presbyterian College, given in 1913 and therefore 
prior to the war. Mr. Clennell belongs, however, to the 
Consular Service, not to any form of ministry. The fact 
calls for registration because his wide sympathetic know- 


From “ Herself, Ireland’? By Mrs. T. P. O'Connor. 
(Hutchinson). 
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ledge, not only 
of religions} but 
of religious life 
in the farthest 
East, might have 
suggested an- 
other inference. 
It is not to be 
expected that 
there is anything 
new in_ these 
pages on the 
chief branches of 
their great sub- 
ject, nor in the 
consideration of 
such later de- 
velopments as 
the Confucian 
Renaissance and 
the Lamaist form 
of Buddhism. 
They are not a 
result of great 
scholarship or an 
intimate know- 
i = ledge of texts. 

Dove Cottace, Grasmere. Mr. Clennell is 

scarcely a scholar 

in the expert 

sense of the word; but he is a keen and thoughtful 
observer who has lived and moved and had his being 
for long years in China. He has absorbed rather than 
acquired and there is hence life in his pictures and freshness 
in his points of view. One would suppose that, on his own 
inward part, he is a Christian of the liberal type, and his 
chapter on China and the Church of Rome does good 
service generously to a signal missionary enterprise, which 
began under most benignant auspices, only to be wrecked 
by rivalries between Jesuit and monastic orders. And 
now as to those main branches named at the outset : 
Things that are seen in the common light of day—hereof 
is Confucianism ; the reading of the dark and its mysteries 
—that is Taoism. One is ‘“‘ of the home homely ”’; one is 
of the soul and its mysteries. Beyond these is Buddhism, 
and this is a way 
of escape. Mr. 
Clennell has seen its 
. best in quiet vil- 
ane lages, among rustic 
Se peoples; and has 
found it ‘‘a beauti- 
ful and real faith,” 
giving no colour to 
the Buddhistic in- 
ventions and dreams 
of modern theoso- 


phy. 


THE RELI- 
GION OF ART. 

With Illustrative 

Accompaniment by 

REGINALD HALL- 

WARD. 5s. (Heath, 

Cranton.) 

An interesting 
series of chapters on 
the beauty of life 
and nature, whose> 
teaching is that life 
is made whole by 
beauty. The ten 
illustrations, like 
the text, are full of 
thought and imagi- 
nation, and are ad- 
mirably reproduced. 


z From A Literary Pilgrim in England 


THE OLD 
HUNTSMAN, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 
5s. net. (Heinemann.) 


NOVEMBER : 
POEMS IN WAR 
TIME. 


By HENRY BRYAN 
BINNS. 38. net. 
(Fifield.) 


DRUMS OF 
DEFEAT. 


By THEODORE MAaAy- 
NARD. 35S. 6d. net. 
(Erskine Macdonald.) 


POEMS. 


By ALAN SEEGER. 5S. 
net. (Constable.) 


POEMS AND 
DRAWINGS. 


By H. L. FIetp. 4s. 6d. 
net. (Cornish.) 


ON LEAVE. 


By E. ARMINE WODE- 
HOUSE. 1s. net. 
(Mathews.) 


STEEL AND FLOWERS. 


By Ronatp Lewis Carton, Is, net. (Mathews.) 


THE RED PLANET, AND 
OTHER POEMS. 


By, NorMAN Cross. 2s. net. (Fifield.) 


From British Wild Flowers 
(Headley). 


I have set myself to select the best eight from a batch 
of recently published volumes of poetry, and for various 
reasons I have chosen the following. Even those readers 
who are repelled by poetry will appreciate Mr. Sassoon’s 
book, on account of its interesting episodes, its vividness, 
irony and_ pathos. 
The old huntsman of 
the opening piece 
reminds one —and 
that is praise indeed 
—of Professor L. P. 
Jack’s famous old 
shepherd. And there 
are many of the other 
poems one would wish 
to quote, such as 
Special Constable,”’ 
whose exploit ends 
thus: 


“He clutched his trun- 
cheon tight, 

For he was bold that 
night, 

And hurled it high 

Up at the lit and law- 
less sky.” 


But, because of its 
brevity, we can 
quote the whole of 
Blighters : 


““The House is cram- 
med: tier beyond 
tier they grin 

And cackle at the Show, 
while prancing ranks 

Of harlots shrill the 
chorus, drunk with 
din; 

We’re sure the Kaiser 
loves the dear old From A Literary Pilgrim in England 
Tanks !’ (Methuen). 
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Lea MEADOWS IN SPRING. 


like to see a Tank come down. the stalls, 

Lurching to rag-time tune, or ‘ Home, Sweet Home,’— 
And there’d be no more jokes in music-halls 
To mock the riddled corpses round Bapaume.” 

The second poet of our eight is less versatile and more 
heedless of literary form than Mr. Sassoon; but the stuff 
of poetry is in him, coloured by Whitman, Tagore and 
others. Mr. Binns’s eye appears to be, more often than 
not, ‘‘ in a fine frenzy rolling ’’ ; he cares so much for what 
he has to say that he does not stop to ask himself if it is all 
quite lucid. His love of freedom causes him to thrust aside 
his hatred of war and throw himself headlong into this war : 


SAVERNAKE FOREST. 
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““T see them go; my heart, going not, is one with their heart, 
Shares in their gladness going, that now to the uttermost 
Farthing they have responded with all that is theirs, as I 
Also wholly respond, with all that I am endowing 
The intangible hope within me, that is not other than theirs, 
The unborn joy I was bidden foster and bring to birth.’’_ 
When Mr. Binns plays his ‘‘ variations on a theme” 

he is sometimes too apt to vary insufficiently, but in his 

nature studies he is beautifully alive to the variations of 
beauty. Mr. Maynard is very accomplished; he turns 
out an excellent ballade and it is perhaps ungracious 
to complain that his 
philosophy is not very 


That greasers have taken their innocent lives 
And robbed their holdings and raped their wives.” 


There are a number of admirable poems written in the 
trenches; there is, for instance, an ‘‘ Ode in Memory of 
the American Volunteers Fallen for France,’’ which was 
meant to be recited on Decoration Day in Paris, but Seeger 
could not get leave at the time. He sings therein of ‘‘ that 
rare privilege of dying well’’ which was to be his. During 
his time of very active service he was still chiefly preoccu- 
pied, in his poetry, with that pursuit of the beautiful 

which had for so long 


original. Mrs. Tynan 
might have written 
these charming verses 
in ‘‘ Processional ”’ : 


“There ride no_ gold- 
encinctured kings 
Against the potentates 
of earth ; 
God chooses all the weak- 
est things, 
And gives Himself in 
birth, 


“With beaten slaves to 
draw His} breath, 
And sleeps with foxes on 
the moor, 
With malefactors shares 
His death, 
Tattered and worn and 
poor.” 


Nor will Mr. Maynard 
resent it if in his 
World’s Miser,’’ 


from Charlotte Bronté 
which begins : 


(Fisher Unwin). 


““A miser with an eager face 
Sees that each rose-leaf is in place. 


“He keeps beneath strong bolts and bars 
The piercing beauty of the stars ’’— 
we hear an echo of Francis Thompson. Our next two 
poets were soldiers and 


been what he lived for. 
His earlier poems con- 
tain many lines where- 
in a real beauty, both 
of thought and ex- 
pression, was attained. 
Lieutenant Harry 
Field’s life was shorter 
and this book is among 
the most pathetic we 
have seen, for it con- 
tains promise galore, 
both in the drawings 
(he had been a student 
at the Birmingham 
School of Art) and in 
the poems, some of 
them unfinished. {We 
could have expected a 
great deal from the 
writer of “IV.” and 
and XVI.” Mr. 
THORNFIELD Manor House. FE. Armine Wodehouse 

has written poems 

which are thoughtful, peering always into what is behind 
the surge of battle. He pleases more in his sonnets; the 
longer poems strike one as being too verbose and perhaps 
a lit le too self-satisfied. Mr. Carton’s nature studies are 
more meritorious than his military verses; ‘‘ Mr. Starling ’”’ 
is indeed a delightful poem and lovers of Essex will be 


have been killed. After 
reading Mr. Archer’s 
most interesting Intro- 
duction to Alan Seeger’s 
book we regret that 
the publishers have not 
been able to include a 
portrait of this gallant 
young American who 
enjoyed his life so 
greatly and, having 
joined the Foreign 
Legion, gave it so 
greatly at Belloy-en- 
Santerre, cheering on 
his comrades when they 
swept along over him. 
We regret very deeply 
that he did not live to 
see his country join the 
Allies; in his “A 
Message to America 
he is bitterness itself, 
both with regard to Dr. 
Wilson’s European and his Mexican policy, but Seeger 
had lived for so long in Mexico and Paris that he scarcely 
realised the difficulties of the President’s position: 


from Charlotte Bronté 
(Lisher Unwin). 


“Did you find the season too cold and damp 
To change the counter for the camp ? 
Were you frightened by fevers in Mexico ? 
I can’t imagine, but this I know— 
You are impassioned vastly more 
By the news of the daily baseball score 
Than to hear that a dozen countrymen 
Have perished somewhere in Darien, 
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grateful for his picture 
of that mysterious land 
in winter. And the last 
of our eight best poets 
is Mr. Norman Cross, 
whose book I have 
applied to a sick friend 
out here in France with 
wonderful results, and 
as laughter is good for 
every one I am sure 
that this book can do 
such a vast amount of 
good that, for hygienic 
reasons, it is quite im- 
possible to keep it out 
of the ‘ best eight.’” 
Here, for instance, are 
a couple of verses 
from a piece entitled 
““Cupid’s Revenge ”’: 


“Some weep with them 
that weep—the thing 
is tickle ; 

A weeps: B weeps that 
A weeps: hapless A 

Weeps that B weeps for .4: which makes a cycle 

Intermina— 
ble, to avoid which boomerang of tears, 
Best sit on sentiment when it appears. 
* * * * * 
“Thy archery will fail. He’d sail by Venus, 
An iceberg; winks not; grows protective whiskers ; 
Plays Papageno to no Papagenas ; 
Not riskers, 
His kindnesses are general, not partic-— 
ular; he’s like your shaft, a dry old stick.” 


MOORSEATS, NEAR HATHERSAGE. 
Moor House. 
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This blessed book is full of passages to linger over and, 
we can assure Mr. Cross, have not had the effect of “‘ some 
Latest Music,” which, says he, is “‘ well fitted to make the 
judicious few sick.’’ But in this case he may have beea 
anxious to give us a rhyme and we only regret that such a 
benefactor as Mr. Cross should find that the world does 
so little for him in return; his mood is too often a dismal 
one or one of invective. Says he: 
looking over Desolation’s 

sea, Ee 
Close to my tears there crept | — 

man’s bitter lot...” 

Could no means be found of 
submarining it en route, ior 
we are truly grateful to this | 
writer ? In fact after reading 
his memorable book I must | 
quote from a piece called “‘ A 
Rainy Night,’’ where it is said 
that 
“Scarce the pride 


Of manhood keeps my stern eyes 


HENRY BAERLEIN. 


RUSSIAN 
MEMORIES. 
By Mapame Novi- 
KorF, “‘O.K.”’ tos. 6d. net. 


(Herbert Jenkins.) 


Madame Olga Novikoff has 
been engaged during the past 
forty years in unofficial or 
semi-official attempts to bring 
about a good understanding 
between England and Russia. 
The beginning of her work 
synchronised with the “‘ Jingo”’ 
period, when both people and 
Parliament saw everywhere 
the menacing shadow of the 
Russian bear and resolved in 
song that the suspected enemy 
should not have Constanti- 
nople. That national frenzy 
committed us to a policy of 
supporting Turkey, and led, 
in later times, to the sorry 
spectacle of England standing 
with inactive arms while Abdul 
the Condemned slaughtered 
the Armenians. The German 
danger had _ scarcely been 
descried. Madame Novikoff 
found her most valuable ally 
in Gladstone, who stood defi- 
nitely for an  anti-Turkish 
policy against the anti-Russian 
policy of Disraeli. The best 
part of her long story has 
been told in earlier volumes. 
The present work is not very important and in some 
respects not very likeable. The recent understanding 
between England and Russia, so rich in promise for both 
nations, comes after Madame Novikoff’s long efforts, and 
may have the appearance of coming on account of them. 
““ People have been so kind as to say that I have been 
mainly responsible for the bringing together of England 
and Russia.’’ But we must distinguish. Madame Novikoff 
represents official Russia. She stands for the aims of her 
friend the notorious Pobyedonostzeff, and she deprecates 
such things as Tolstoy’s “‘ peculiar ideas.’’ She avoids the 
ugly story of Jew-baiting by writing with sorrowful indig- 
nation of the inexplicable hatred for Russia shown by 


From The Year Illustrated 
(Headley). 
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the ungrateful Jews. She describes the prisons as if 
they were places to which it was a privilege to go, and 
Siberia as a sort of promised land, a reward rather than 
a punishment. Russian autocracy and bureaucracy are 
for her the best of all human institutions, and she cannot 
understand how there can be people so gratuitously wicked 
as revolutionists. Now, frankly, the new love of England 
for Russia does not and must not include love for all that 


AFTER THE GERMAN RETREAT 
ON THE WESTERN FRONT. 


Madame Novikoff represents. Perhaps her book will help 
us to get our proportions right. In that respect it will 
be useful. 


SOULS IN THE MAKING. 
By Evetyn BRANSCOMBE POTTER. 6s. 
Hall.) 

Miss Potter has written a very clever book. She skil- 
fully portrays how souls are made by the interaction of 
personalities, more particularly the mutual influence of 
man upon woman and woman upon man. Miss Potter lays 
her characters upon the surgeon's table and remorselessly 


(Chapman and 
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From “ Herself, Ireland ’? 
(Hutchinson). 


uses the knife. 


The book is divided into two parts. 


The 


first part deals with the calf-love affair of Aubrey Charde. 
The author here shows a keen insight into the mental 


From Chats on Old 
Clocks 
(Fisher Unwin). 


Lonc-Case 
CLock. 


dishonesty of the 
average young man. 
In the character of 
Aubrey’s father we 
have a remarkably 
faithful portrait of 
the self-made man. 
Mr. Charde has to 
go through the fiery 
furnace of cruel dis- 
appointments, but 
emerges all the 
better for his ex- 
perience. All the 
characters in the 
book are interest- 
ing. Sue Sparkes, 
the waitress at 
Ferrish’s, represents 
a type with whom 
we are all familiar, 
and her eventual 
husband, Alf 
Heynes, is a faith- 
ful adherent of life’s 
copy-book maxims. 
The second part of 
the book is’ con- 
cerned with the 
development of the 
real man in Aubrey. 
When Virginia 
enters his life he 
realises for the first 
time his true self. 
His self-sacrifice in 
shielding Virginia 
shows his realisation 
of the meaning and 
true inwardness of 
pure love. Miss 
Potter has drawn a 
fine character in the 
person of Goerthe, 


who saves Aubrey from 
himself. It is a pity 
that in order to meet 
the popular taste for a 
felicitous conclusion he 
has to suffer eclipse. 
Thoughtful readers will 
enjoy this book. 


THE KINGDOM 
OF WASTE 
LANDS. 


By SypDNEY C. GRIER, 
6s. net. (Blackwood.) 


This is a story con- 
cerning the little Orien- 
tal kingdom of Bandeir 
owned by Sir Gilbert 
Berringer, a benevolent 
despot. It is not only 
a kingdom of waste 
lands but of hetero- 
geneous peoples — to 
wit, Chinese, English 
settlers, Malay tribes of 
varying {degrees of 
civilisation. Rosamond 


Durell sails from England to Bandeir to wed Sir Gilbert’s 
brother, Roger. It isastrange kingdom. Unhappily, Roger 
forsakes his early love prior to Rosamond’s arrival and 


becomes a danger- 
ous and desperate 
lunatic. He trans- 
fers his affection to 
the moon and be- 
comes literally 
moonstruck. He 
abandons civilisa- 
tion and becomes 
chief of the head- 
hunting tribe of 
Mahkyoons, a wild 
and lawless body. 
Rosamond, hiding 
her bitter feelings, 
becomes un- 
willing centre of 
masculine’ attrac- 
tion. Peter, Sir 
Gilbert’s brother-in- 
law, alone refuses to 
worship at Rosa- 
mond’s shrine, but 
events in the form of 
an insurrection by 
the Chinese colony 
throw them _  to- 
gether in the jungle 
of the hinterland. 
Through much tri- 
bulation Rosamond 
and Peter grow to 
understand the 
meaning of love. 
The story makes 
interesting reading. 
We are not familiar 
with the East, but 
the local colour has 
similitude of 
truth. We find all 
the characters very 
human and true to 
life. 


From Chats on Old 
Clocks 
(Fisher Unwin). 
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ON COLLECTING JAPANESE 


COLOUR-PRINTS. 


By Basi Stewart. Illustrated. 6s. net. (Kegan Paul.) 


This is an in- 
troduction to the 
study and col- 
lection of the 
colour-prints of 
the Ukiyoye 
school of Japan, 
and aims, main- 
ly, at assisting 
the amateur who | 
is starting a col- 
lection, or the | 
person who, 
without being a 
collector, is in- 
terested to read 
on the subject, 
but not 
want anything 
too technical or 
too exhaustively 
learned. Such 
readers and col- 
lectors will find 
in this book pre- 
cisely what is 
most useful for 
their purposes, 
and find it lu- 
cidly and readably set forth. 
Mr. Stewart knows his sub- 
ject thoroughly, puts his 
readers on their guard 
against forged prints and 
spurious reproductions, and 
supplies helpful information 
concerning genuine prints 
and the more significant 
Japanese artists and their 
work. The volume is illus- 
trated with thirty-two ex- 
amples reproduced from the 
author’s collection. 


CHRIST 

IN HADES. 
By STEPHEN PHILLIPs. 
Illustrated by STELLA 
LANGDALE. With an 
Introduction by C. Lewis 
HIND. 3s. 6d. net. (John 
Lane.) 


Some of us whose memo- 
ries go back to the mid- 
‘nineties of last century 
remember the enthusiasm 
we felt and shared widely 
for the new poet, Stephen 
Phillips, when we first read 
his ‘‘ Christ in Hades.’” A 
re-reading of the poem 
satisfies us that our youth- 
ful enthusiasm was justified, 
and that Lionel Johnson 
said the right things of it 
when he wrote, ‘“‘ The poem 
has the Sophoclean simpli- 
city so full of subtle sug- 
gestion and the Lucretian 
solemnity so full of sudden 
loveliness; and the result 
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From On Collecting Japanese Colour-Prints 


(Kegan Paul). 


From On Collecting Japanese 
Colour-Prints 
(Kegan Paul). 
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is Virgilian.” Perhaps nothing else that Phillips wrote 
goes beyond this in sheer beauty of phrase and power of 
imagination. It was crowned by the Academy in 1897, 
and for all who remember those days, and all who do not, 
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Mr. Lewis Hind, 
the Academy's 
editor at that 
period, has writ- 
ten delight- 
fully gossipy 
Preface, telling 
of the crowning, 
and of many of 
the leading men 
in art and litera- 
ture who were 
among. his 
friends and ac- 
quaintances 
while Stephen 
Phillips’s star 
was in the ascen- 
dant. Miss Stella 
Langdale’s 
drawings are, 
as Mr. Hind 


Says, under- 
standing _illus- 
trations ’’ — her 


“vision fuses 
with her tech- 


Fan Print: View oF Suma Beacw. nique,’’ and they 


Fuut FROM THE MuSASHI 
Tami River. 


are steeped in 

the mystery and 
splendour and sombre im- 
pressiveness that belong to 
the narrative. Every way 
a satisfying and beautiful 
edition of one of the greatest 
of latter-day poems. 


RUSSIAN COURT 
MEMOIRS, 1914-16. 


12s. 6d. net. (Herbert 
Jenkins.) 


The anonymous author 
of these memoirs claims 
that they embody “the 
truth about Russia.’’ But 
that he was very far from 
realising the whole truth, 
and that even the little 
odds and ends of truth 
he does deal in are no 
longer the truth, is plain 
enough, first from his atti- 
tude toward his own lordly 
class, and again — rather 
fatuously, almost patheti- 
cally—from the interest he 
displays in their daily 
doings. Thus he expresses 
his attitude: ‘‘ My con- 
victions,’” says he, “are 
strictly monarchical as are 
those of nearly all the 
people belonging to the 
same social position as 
myself’’; and thus his 
general preoccupations: 
‘“The bridge parties of 
Princess Kourakine, 
followed by exquisite 
suppers, were always well 
attended. ... One must 
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have seen and felt the old and was 

enie is day, 
pes Whose eye is dim, whose 
tions given by the Countess hand is weak to slay— 
Schonvalov, for otherwise He may not join the ranks, 
it would be difficult to give ~ yet serve he may, - 
an adequate description of (ail Though un-enroll'd ; 

ss i mr He can advise, encourage, 

them. . . . Dress is the comfort, pray, 
pet weakness of the Princess cir rN He that is old.” 
Orloff, who spends fabulous 
sums on chiffons and sel- 
dom wears a gown twice.” 
Yet the book is somehow 


interesting, if only for the “ 
7 glimpses it affords us of a LIEUTENANT 
epoch, _and BILLIE IMPETT 
or its unconscious self- 
revelation of the soul of = AND HIS 
a Russian noble of the old ORDERLY. 
By Captain Eustace 
AINSWORTH. ss. net. 
PETITION TO Taboo : (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Captain Ainsworth is a 
By J. Locte parsers welcome addition to the 
canes ee ranks of the writers who 


Mr. J. Logie Robertson 
(Hugh Haliburton) is an 
experienced literary hand, 
yet he would probably be 
willing to admit that from 
the point of view of mere 
literature this volume does 
not reckon much, He ex- 


are gifted with the ability 
of presenting something of 
the reality of the war, and 
his stozies about Second- 
Lieutenant Impett should 
prove widely popular. The 
realism which he gives us 
is not that mere insistence 


upon ugly details which was 


the which being the only realism, but 
utter hatred an istrus 
of the realistic which gives 
of Prussianism and all its (Allen & Unwin). hy § 


ways which, to him, is fitly 
embodied in the person of 
the Kaiser. His volume 
is not the expression of 
deep or profound thought, 
but an outcome of fiery 
emotion. Most of the 
poems retell an _ oft-told 
tale, but ‘‘The Day of 
the Young Men”’ expresses 
well a serious and dignified 
thought : 


“When war broke out, the 
young men had their day; 
Their numbers spoke, they 
were a brave array ; 
And he was nothing who was 
old and grey— 
When war broke out— 
What could he do but by the 
fireside stay, 
Or grouse about ? 


“ How rich in strength, how 
strong in hope were they ! 
And a long line of years be- 
fore them lay 
Wherein to toil, to triumph, 
and to play 
And rest at length ; 
No force could daunt them 
and no fear dismay : 
How rich in strength ! 
“Their songs they sang along 
the public way ; 
They sang of Tipperary, and 
were gay— 
They would return when 
ended was the fray. 
Their songs they sung, 
And merrily to war they 


Cordwainer Ward in the 


us something of what may 
be termed psychological 
realism. We feel that the 
men whom he makes the 
principals in his successive 
stories are actual persons 
and we are as interested in 
their carrying on, and their 
coming through awkward 
moments, as though we 
knew them personally. 
“ Billie’? himself, a subal- 
tern in the R.E., his 
orderly, Bellis, and above 
all the very human and 
attractive Captain Hoyle— 
who has no place on the 
title-page but who remains 
somehow the most deeply 
impressive of the txio—are 
all capitally indicated in 
the course of the record 
of the incidents or exploits 
in which they were con- 
cerned, and reco-d 
gives a peculiarly intimate 
and vivid, entirely unforced 
and unexaggerated series of 
impressions of the life of 
a section of Royal En- 
gineers on the Western 
front. Captain Ainsworth’s 
book is admirable, is in- 
formed with knowledge 
without pedantry, sym- 
pathy without sentimen- 


march’d away, City of London tality and humour without 
When they were young. (Allen & Unwin). boisterousness. 
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Miss VILLIERS. 
From Ozias Humphry 
(Lane). 


days, belong to 
small circles, to 
limited little 
groups. ... We 
share our griefs; 
and anything 
there is of love 
and happiness, 
any smallest 
expression of 
it, should be 
shared too. 
That is why I 
am leaving out 
nothing in the 
letters.” 

The letters are 
from an Eng- 
lish girl who 
went to Berlin 
at the end of 
May, 1914, to 
study the vio- 
lin. She lived 
in a boarding- 
house, was a 
genius, met a 
young offices 
on June 17th 
and became 
engaged to 
him on July 
19th. She 
sent very 
loving letters 
home,contain- 
ing comments 
on Germans 
and their 
ways, and 
their behav- 
iour during 
the days after 
the Serajevo 
assassination. 
One is very 


CHRISTINE. 


By ALIcE CHOLMONDELEY. 
6s. net. (Macmillan.) 


prefatory note signed 
Alice Cholmondeley ’’ states 
categorically that : 


‘“My daughter Christine, who 
wrote me these letters, died at a 
hospital in Stuttgart on the 
morning of August 8th, 1914, of 
acute dovble pneumonia. I have 
kept the letters private for 
nearly three years.... I am 
publishing the letters just as 
they came to me, leaving out 
nothing. We no longer, in these 
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the development of German 
life and character from the 
earliest times down to the 
present day. ‘“ The incidents 
depicted, apart from their 
dress,’’ says Mr. Moreland, “ are 
historically correct ’’ ; they are 
the truth about Germany as 
seen through the shrewd eyes 
of an incorrigible humorist, 
yet his quaint jests are often 
more effective than any stern 
denunciation could be in reveal- 
ing the naked significance of 
the arrogant doctrine and aims 
of the apostles of Kultur. 


From Ozias Humphry 
(Lane). 


diffident at saying anything 
about the book. If these are 
genuine letters to a mother 
from a daughter, it is the 
mother’s part to decide whether 
she cares to publish them. If 
they are not genuine, the setting 
given to them seems to one 
reviewer in questionable taste. 


THE HISTORY 
OF THE HUN. 


R. A. Coll. The original sketch by Humphry for the oil 
painting of the Ladies Waldegrave (Pen and Ink). 


With all the history of all 
countries to draw from it 
would have been strange if 
Mr. Hanshew had failed to 
compile a fascinating book. 
He has chosen his themes 
well, and retold his stories 
cleverly and with a gusto that 
catches the reader's interest 
wonderfully. A book that all 
sturdy boys will commend as 
a jolly good one, and the 


CoL. SAWBRIDGE, BROTHER 
TO ALDERMAN SAWBRIDGE, 
from Ozias Humphry 
(Lane). 


There is a 
touch of blis- 
tering scorn in 
some of the 
sketches, but 
in the main 
it is a book 
for laughter ; 
it laughs un- 
restrainedly 
at the absurd- 
ities of the 
Hohenzollerns 
and their serfs 
and toadies, 
and _ tickles 
you irre- 
sistibly to 
laughing with 
it that it 
should prove 
an ideal gift 
to send to our 
fighting men 
on land and 
sea and in the 
hospitals, and 
wherever the 
blessed tonic 
of amusement 
is needed. 


MY BOOK 


HISTORY. 


Selected and 
retold by 
Puit- 
LIP HAn- 
SHEW.With12 
Illustrations 
in colour by 
A.C. Michael, 
(Cassell.) 


Mary Sack WIFE OF illustrations are quite uncom- 

StH By ARTHUR MORELAND. Is. mouly effective. We doubt 

06. 1778. ; net. (Palmer & Hayward.) 

From Ozias Humphry 
(Lane). 


CuHarRtes Lee, Loro 
whether even Mr. Michael ViscounT DILLON OF 


DiITCHLEY, OxForp. 
From Ozias Humphry 
(Lane). 


A series of a hundred whim- himself has ever * done 
sical, satirical drawings showing better. 
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From Die Hohenzollerndammerung 
(Palmer & Hayward). 
Recently reviewed in THE Bookman, 


PRUSSIAN MILITARISM STANDS AGHAST AS THE 
Sworp OF MILITARY PREPARATION SHIVERS TO 
PIECES ON THE ANVIL OF THE ALLIED ARMIES. 
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From The History of the Hun. Earty GERMAN DIPLOMACY. 
(Palmer & Hayward). 
Henry Duke of Saxony came to the throne on the death of Conrad, and his first consideration was to rid the country of the Hungarian 
nuisance ofa large annual tribute which they had exacted as a condition of peace Henry built fortresses along the frontier and 
bided his time for nine years. When the Hungarian deputation of a.p. 930 arrived Henry flung a dead dog, and a mangy one at that, 
in their faces. This diplomatic triumph resulted in war and the defeat of the Hungarians at Merseburg. 
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From The History of the Hun. THe First Gummer OF “ KULTUR” 
(Palmer & Hayward). 
To Charlemagne must be ascribed the distinction of the first introduction of music into Germany. Anticipating later critics, he 
described the native efforts as ‘‘ barbarian howling" and —— to import Italian professors of the art. He established colleges 
of music at Metz and Gall. Charlemagne died in 814 and was buried at Aix. 
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OUR GIRLS IN WAR TIME. 


Rhymes by HAMPDEN Gorpvon. Pictures by JoycE DENNys. 
3s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 


“The authors of this book of rhyme 
Will yield to none in admiration 
Of ladies who give all their time 
To work that’s useful to the nation : 
And if we show them in a comic light 
It’s only our attempt at being bright. 
In truth these pleasantries are meant to please 
The fair war-worker in her hours of ease.”’ 


Martha the Munition Maker, Lizzie the Land Worker, 
and various other “‘ fair war-workers,’’ including Eileen 
the taxi-girl, about whom we are informed : 
‘* Eileen, I hear, has come to town. 
She drives a taxi up and down 
With fascinating ‘ swank.’ 
Already she’s been through so much 
(Five lamp-posts and a broken clutch) 
That now she’s called ‘ The Tank !’”’ 
The book is very artistically produced, and should find 
a place on 


any list of 
books to 
buy for 
Christmas 
gifts. 


WAR 
POEMS. 


By Miss 
BET HAM- 
EDWARDS. 
rs. net. 
(Arrow- 
smith.) 
There is no 
lack of vig- 
our in these 
poems, nor 
of fiery 
scorn of the 
All -Highest 
Hohe nzol- 
lern and all 
his docile 
followers. 
Scorn there 
is, too, of 
the young 
Englishman 
who will not 
bear his 
part in the 
great fight 
for freedom 
and tight, 
and admira- 
tion of the 
Spartan 
mothers 
who steel 
their hearts 
and give 
their sons to 
the great 
cause. Miss 
Betham- 
Edwards is 
a life-long 
lover of 
France, and 
her verses 
are eloquent 
of her sym- 
pathy with 
the French 
in their he- 


From Our Girls in War Time 
(Lane). 


Thus do the authors explain the object of this enter- 
taining little book of rhymes with its striking illustrations. 
Miss Joyce Dennys has drawn a number of delightful 
coloured pictures, decidedly pleasing to the eye, in order 
to emphasise the doings of Winnie the Window Cleaner, 
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EILEEN, | HEAR, HAS COME TO TOWN. roic strug- 
SHE DRIVES A TAX! UP AND DOWN gle, and in 
WITH FASCINATING SWANK. il 
ALREADY SHE’S BEEN THROUGH SO MUCH pers so 
(FIVE LAMP-POSTS AND A BRCKEN CLUTCH) with the 

Alsatians 


THAT NOW SHE’S CALLED “ THE TANK.” 
who hear the French guns in the distance and wait for 
their kinsmen to arrive victorious and strike the German 
manacles from their lives. It is not fine poetry—it is not 


meant to be—but it is sound, forceful and inspiriting verse 
that should be sure of a welcome. 
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Messrs. HUTCHINSON & Co.’s 


LORD REDESDALE’S NEW VOLUME OF MEMORIES 


Further Memories by LORD REDESDALE With a Foreword by EDMUND GOSSE, €.B. 


In Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with Illustrations and Photogravure Frontispiece, 16s. net 


In this fascinating volume, which Lord Redesdale completed just before his death, the reader will find those genial characteristics wnich contributed to the wide 
siccess of his earlier book. Here are memories blended with his wite knowledge of people and other lands, especially the East. The scope of these new memories 
ranges from the Paris Commune to Russia; the last of which formed one of the most remarkable sections of his earlier volumes. 


Also by the same Author (roth large Edition) -Memories 


The Ist large Edition has been oversubscribed before publication 
By Lorp REDESDALE In two vols. large 8vo, cloth gilt, 


| with Illustrations, 32s. net 


India and the Future 
ARCHER With Illustrations from Photographs on art 
paper. in demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, net 

This book is the result of a comprehensive survey of Indian conditions in 
the years immediately preceding the war. Setting out with an unprejudiced 
mind, the author gradually formed a very strong opinion that the relations 
between Great Britain and India must end in a self-governing India, capable 
of taking her place on terms of equality among the great nations of the earth. 

At the same time he is fully conscious that British rule cannot soon be dispensed 

with 


The Life and Letters of 
Admiral Sir Charles Napier, 
K.C.B. (1786-1860) By H NoEL 


WILLIAMS Author of “ Five Fair Sisters,” &c. In 

demy 8vo, with a Photogravure Frontispiece and 25 
Ii!lustrations on art paper, 16s. net 
| Few British seamen of the first half of the nineteenth century had a longer or 
more eventful career than the subject of this volume. A mass of valuable 
material, including the whole of Sir Charles Napier’s correspondence with the 
Admiralty during the Baltic Expedition of 1854, has been placed at the author’s 
disposal by Mrs. Philip Gooch, Sir Charles Napier’s granddaughter 


If, Ireland ” 
erself, Irelan By MRS. T. P. 
| OCONNOR With Illustrations from eee on art 
paper Indemy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 
| The best books on Ireland have been written not so much by natives, who 
are unable to obtain the right perspective, but by sympathetic and observing 
visitors. Mrs. T. P. O’Connor’s book is a brilliant example of this rule. She 
| has visited the most interesting places and met practically every one worth 
| meeting in Ireland, and her experiences are set down with that freshness and 
verve which isa Strong characteristic of her work 


_ Hutchinson’s History of the 
| Nations: A popular, concise, 
pictorial, and authoritative 
account of each Nation from 
the earliest times to the pre- 


sent day Edited by WALTER HUTCHINSON, 
M.A., F.R.G.S., WRriTrEN THROUGHOUT BY 
EMINENT Historians. In4 handsome volumes, 12s. 6d. 
net each, with 3,000 Illustrations, 50 Coloured Plates, 
____ and numerous Historical _Maps 


Mexico: From Diaz to the 


Kaiser By Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE With many 
Illustrations In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 16s, net 


Few English people are better acquainted with Mexico than Mrs. Alec- 
Tweedie, who has lived in that country and written much about it. Among 
her many Mexican friends she counted Porfirio Diaz. She says that “ the 
object and claim of her present book is to try and disentangle the knotted Mexi- 
can skein of the last ten years and to show the present political, commercial, 
and financial position of Mexico with its future possibilities ’’ 


With the Zionists in Galli- 


poli By Lt.-Colonel J. H. PATTERSON, D.S.0. 
Third large Edition, in cloth, with Maps, 6s. net 
“ One of the most remarkable books of the War.’’—Sunday Times 


On the Road to Kut: A 
Soldier’s Story of the Mes- 


opotamian Campaign cemy svo, 
with 32 Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net 


| A breezy narrative, which gives a graphic account of the country, the life 
| of the troops there, and the amazing diffculties under which they laboured 


THE BEST AND MOST INTIMATE BOOK ON THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


_ Through the Russian Revo- 
lution By CLAUDE ANET With about 32 fine 


Illustrations, cloth gilt, 6s, net 

Mr. Claude Anet, the eminent correspondent of the Petit Parisien, was in 
an extraordinarily tavourable position to write on the Revolution. His high 
standing enabled him to penetrate to the most privilezed and unlikely plac: s: 
The Private Sittings of the Council of Workmen's and Soldiers’ Delegates, The 
Antechamber of the Government's Council Room, General Korniloffs Study, 
and this was his crowning triumph, the special train which carried Kerensky on 
his first tour of the front. He was one of the suite which Kerensky took with him 


Fort Years in Burma »y 
MARKS 
Edited, with an Introduction and a selection of the Author's 
Letters and Reports, by Rev. W. C. B. Purser, M.A. With 
a Foreword by the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 
With a Portrait and other illustrations Demy 8vo, Cloth gilt, 
10s. 6d. net 

“* A very strong and engaging personality is revealed in the story of the mis- 
sionary schoolmaster, the Rev. Dr. Marks, who worked under the S.P.G. for 
forty years in Burmah. . . . In all his work we recognise what may be called 
the Livingstone touch. . . . His own delightfully unassuming narration of his 
experiences. . . 


In the Morning of Time 

By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS Author of “ Red Fox,” 

&c. With eight fine Illustrations In crown 8vo, cloth 

gilt, 6s, net 

Thee stories of this author, dealing with the adventures of animals, of which 

** The Red Fox ” is, perhaps, the best known, have for a long time enjoyed great 

popularity. In the present work Mr. Roberts gives us a story of a man in 

primeval times and he introduces descriptions of the strange scenery and mon- 

strous fauna of the time. This story bids fair to be one of the most successful 

of Mr. Roberts’ works of fiction. The interest of the volume is enhanced by 
the addition of the striking illustrations which excite the imagination 


The Causes and Conse: 


quences of the War _ By YYES 
GUYOT, late French Minister of State, &c. In one 
large volume, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net Translated by 
F. AppLtesy Hott, B.A., LL.B. [Second Large Edition 


** It is a book of monumental industry, as full of knowledge as an egg of meat 
ani with much illuminating thought.” —Glasgow Herald 


The Battle of Verdun nenry 


DUGARD With 3? full-page Illustrations In cloth, 


6s. net 
Behind the German Veil 


By J. N. de BEAUFORT Second large Edition, with 
Maps and 34 Illustrations, 6s, net 


LONDON: HUTCHINSON & Co., PATERNOSTER ROW 


List x 


Messrs. BURST & BLACHETT 


| ANNOUNCE A TIMELY AND DEEPLY INTERESTING 
BOOK BY A BRILLIANT WRITER 
Second large Edition 
| 


The Nature of War and its 


| Causes'7 By H. FIELDING HALL Author of 
} «« The Soul of a People,”’ ‘‘ The Hearts of Men,’’ &c. In 
| one handsome volume, cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


Twentieth large Edition, now ready 


| The First Seven Divisions 


By LORD ERNEST HAMILTON 


The Way of Peace»; Fietoine 
HALL Author of ‘‘ Hearts of Men,’”’ ‘‘The Soul of a 
People,” &c. In demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 10s. 6d. net 


The Soul of Ulster 8; tox 


ERNEST HAMILTON In one handsome volume, 
2s. 6d. net 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, 


Lro. PATERNOSTER HOUSE, E.C. 
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From By the Wayside 


(Chatto & Windus) 
YOUR UNPROFITABLE stern task before them bei 7 iv i 
pen : eing provocative of the kindly 
} mirth with which spectators look on at the games “of i 
children. As the narrative proceeds, however, the note of 


By the Author of ‘ An Odd Farmh % 
(Westall:) mhouse. 38. 6d. net. tragedy becomes ever more and more insistent till in the 


last c it i 
so literary style is concerned this little porte | 
scarce ‘ | 
vs anes iri pe y said to take high rank amongst the gate of eternal life is no enemy but a friend. >, 
experiences dur- 
ing the war F 
which have from 
time to time ap- 
peared, it bears 
the unmistak- 
able impress of 
truth which 
gives to it a 
value of its own. 
The anonymous 
writer who 
chooses to be 
known as “‘ Your 
U nprofitable 
Servant ’’ is for 
all that evi- 
dently endowed 
with the rare 
and valuable 
gift of sym- 
pathy, and how- 
ever great the 
stress of  per- 
sonal grief or 
anxiety to recog- 
nise intuitively 
the point of view 
of other suf- 
ferers, extending 
to the 
right hand of 
fellowship. Hu- 
mour is also an 
ingredient in a 
somewhat com- 
plex evi- 
dently fascinat- 
ing personality, 
some of the 
scenes described 
before the men 
and women of 
England settled 


From The City of 
down to the (Chatto Winds). Dust Cover DESIGN 
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PUBLISHED BY MACMILLAN & CO., LIMITED 


: VISCOUNT MORLEY. | 


Recollections. By Viscount Morey, O.M. 2 vols. | 


8vo. 25s. net. 


John Keats: His Life and Poetry, his Friends, Critics, and After-fame. By Sir 
SipNEY CoLvIN. With Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Life of Lord Lister. By SrrR RickKMAN GopDLes, Bart., K.C.V.O., F.R.C.S. With 


Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Rudyard Kipling’s Works. Uniform Edition. 6s. net per vol. Pocket Edition. 
Printed on thin paper, with gilt edges. Limp Leather, 6s. net; blue cloth, 5s. net per vol. The Service Kipling. Blue 
cloth, 3s. net each. 


Moments of Vision, and Miscellaneous Verses. By THoMAs HARDY. Crown 8vo. 


The Works of Thomas Hardy. Uniform Edition. crown svo. Cloth gilt. 4s. 6d. each. Pocket 
Edition. Fceap. 8vo. With full gilt backs and gilt tops. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Limp Leather, 4s. 6d. net each. The 
Wessex Edition. With Preface, Notes, Frontispiece and Map to each vol. 21 vols, 8vo. Clothextra. 7s. 6d. net each. 


Sacrifice, and other Plays. By Str RABINDRANATH TAGORE. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
Per Amica Silentia Lunae. By WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS. Crown 8vo. 
The Everlasting Quest. A Poem. By Henry L. WEBB. Crownsvo. 4s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—* Mr. Webb has a narrative and descriptive power all his own. This Babylonian poem is rich in fanciful lines.” 
The English Poets. Selections with Critical Introductions by various writers. Edited by 
Tuomas HuMpHRY Warp, M.A. Vol. V. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
This volume contains Selections from Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, W. Morris, Arnold, George Meredith, C. G. Rossetti, etc. 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’sS NEW BOOK. 
The Romance of King Arthur and His Knights of the Round Table. Abridged 


from Malory’s ‘‘ Morte D’Arthur,” by ALFRED W. PoLLaRp. With Sixteen Plates in Colour, Full-Page Illustrations, and 
numerous Decorations in Line, by ARTHUR RACKHAM. Ordinary Edition. cap. 4to. 10s. 6d. net. Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 500 copies. Demy, 4to. 42s. net. 


The Times.—* A handsome book suitable for the Christmas bookshelf.” 


Priest of the Ideal. By STEPHEN GRAHAM, Author of ‘‘ With the Russian Pilgrims to Jerusalem,” &c. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily News.—* A book which many people will find attractive. ... It describes a pilgrimage of Glastonbury, Iona, and other haunts of ancient holiness. . . 
It is much the best of Mr. Graham's recent books.” 


About Winchester College. By A. K. Coox, To which is Prefixed ‘‘De Collegio 
Wintoniensi,” by RoBERT MATHEW. With Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Spectator— There are some books which are a pleasure to many and some which are the delight of the few. Mr. Cook’s book falls into both categories, for, 
while it will fascinate the smaller audience for which it has been written primarily, it should appeal to a far wider circle of readers also. . . . Itisa great pageant 
of the past which moves across this well-constructed stage ”’ 


The Road and the Inn. By James JOHN HISSEY, Author of “The Charm of the Road,” &c. 
With 32 Full-Page Illustrations from Drawings and Photographs by the Author, anda Map. 8vo. tos. net. 


Country Life.—* It tells the story of a roving holiday by car on English highways and byways—mainly the latter—and chronicles many a point of interest over- 
looked by guidebooks. . . . A book full of curious information and antiquarian lore.” 


Highways and Byways in Wiltshire. By EDWARD HUTTON. with Llustrations by Nexty 


ERICHSEN. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 
[Highways and Byways Series 


Political Portraits. By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


ConTENTs.—Wolsey—Shakespeare—Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon—Giltert Burnett—Frederick the Great—The Duke of Newcastle—Charles James Fox— 
Talleyrand—Metternich—Alexander I.—Lord Melbourne—Sir James Graham—The Corn Laws: a Group—The Eighth Duke of Devonshire. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 
The Dwelling-Place of Light. By WINsTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ Richard Carvel,” “A Far 


Country,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


_ Daily Chronicle.—“ It is a characteristically Churchill novel, spacious in conception, wide in its sweep of human nature acting on public affairs, and well 
written.” 


Summer. By EDITH WHARTON, Author of “ The House of Mirth,” &c. Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—* It is a finely constructed, beautifully-balanced piece of work, strengthening the Author’s reputation as a creator of real and living 
characters, and of human episodes which grip by their simplicity and their intimate relation to life.” 


The Green Mirror. By HuGH WALPOLE, Author of « Fortitude,” &. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Christine. By ALICE CHOLMONDELEY. Second Impression. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


A Man or Kent, in The British Weekly :—“ Christine is drawn into the great tragedy of the war, and indeed is a victim, for she is parted from her lover and 
breaks down on the way home. If it is literally true, then all I can say is that the letters are written with extraordinary and uncanny foresight. . . . The end is 
touchingly told, and the book is worth reading, whatever its position may be.” 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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From Pebbles on the Shore On BoSWELL AND 
(Dent). His MIRACLE. 


CHRISTMAS TALES 
OF FLANDERS. 


Illustrated by JEAN DE BosscHERE. 12s. 6d. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 


Here is an entertaining collection of Christmas tales 
based on the popular fables and legends current in Flanders 
and Brabant—the tales which have been told to children 
throughout Belgium for centuries past. Nobody is sure of 
their origin; some of them have found their way into 
Belgium, perhaps, from divers other countries, but they 


From Pebbles on the Shore On PLEASANT Sounps. 


(Dent). 


have become so thoroughly naturalised that all of them 
now in the retelling have traits that are distinctly Flemish. 
They occupy the same place in Flemish literature that 
such nursery tales as ‘‘ Jack the Giant Killer’ and “The 
Babes in the Wood ”’ occupy in ours. Children will revel 
in them, and grown-ups as well as children will delight in 
the beauty, grotesquerie and strange cleverness of the 
brilliant Belgian artist who has illustrated them. There 


From Pebbles on the Shore On SEEING OURSELVES. 


(Dent). 


f- 


Cf 


From Pebbles on the Shore On Brack SHEEP. 


(Dent). 


are well over a hundred of these illustrations in black-and- 
white, and a dozen in colour, and there is so much and such 
detailed work put into some of them that you may read 
the story in the picture almost as fully as in the text. 
A most uncommonly entertaining and attractive volume, 
either to keep—especially to keep—or to give away. 
For anyone who has seen it, that it will be one of the 
most popular of this Christmas’s gift-books is a foregone 
conclusion. 


From Pebbles on the Shore On A HAWTHORN HEDGE. 


(Dent). 
SERBIAN FAIRY TALES. 


Translated from the Serbian by MADAME ELopE L. MijatTo- 
vicu. Illustrated by SrpNEY STANLEY. 6s. net. (Heine- 
mann.) 
The fairy-tales of all countries seem to have in common 
certain qualities of quaintness, grotesquerie and, of course, 


From Pebbles on the Shore In PRAISE OF CHESS. 


(Dent). 
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VIVIEN. By W. B. MaxweE Lt. 
THE DEBIT ACCOUNT. By Otiver Ovrons. By 
MARADICK AT FORTY. By Hucu WaLpoLe. 


NISBETS’ GIFT BOOKS 


MADAME ROLAND SOME HAWARDEN 
By Mrs. (UNA Brrcu). LETTERS 


Important as an historical study, it is Edited by LisLt—E MARCH-PHILLIPPS AND 


also a deeply moving record of a most BERTRAM CHRISTIAN. 
romantic career. From the correspondence addressed to 
Mrs. Mr. Glads ; aughter 
Illustrated. 16/- net. Mrs. Drew (Mr. Gladstone’s daughter) 


before and after her marriage. 
Illustrated. 15/- net. 


THE WIVES OF THE PRIME MINISTERS 


By EvizaBetH Lee. With contributions by Mrs. C. F. G. MASTERMAN, 
The memoirs are mainly based on hitherto unpublished material. 
Illustrated. 12/6 net. 


NEW FICTION. 


THE CHALLENGE TO NINE TALES 


By Hucu Be Sétincourt, Author of 
SIRI US ‘*Realms of Day,’’ etc. With an Intro- 


By SHei_a Kaye-Smitu, Author of Sussex duction by Harotp 
Gorse,” “ Isle of Thorns,” etc. “‘ A dangerous fellow—but how stimulating 
‘‘ Definite, alive, attractive.’’—Times. and how fine.’’—New Statesman. 
*‘ Another fine novel by Miss Kaye-Smith ‘Arresting, debatable, intense.’’—Observer. 
of penetrating power.’’—Daily Graphic. 5/- net. 

6/- net. 


LORD LYNMORE'’S LIFE 
THOMAS By Ian Roy. 


Those who are somewhat surfeited with 
By H. B. Cresweti, A New Humorist. romances of crime and mystery will find 


readable, light-hearted narrative.’’— interest in this volume.’’—‘‘ Bookman” in 
Times. the Sunday Evening Telegram. 
5/- net. 5/- net. 


GRAND CHAIN 


By G. B. STERN, Author of “ Twos and Threes,”’ etc. 
No discriminating reader will overlook it.’-—Punch. 
(2nd impression). 6/- 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MEDITATION. “WRITERS OF THE DAY’’ SERIES. 


THE PATROL OF THE MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 
ANGELS By STEPHEN Gwynn, M.P. 


1/3 net. 
By the Rev. J. F. Briscoe, The Nine Volumes (Wells, Bennett, A. 
Rector of Bagborough. France, Kipling, Hardy, Conrad, Gals- 
2/- net. worthy, James, and Mrs. Ward) make 


an admirable Christmas Gift. Write for 
Illustrated Prospectus. 


A_SPLENDID SCHOOL BOOKS FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 


STORY. 
THE NEW GIRL 


By DorotHEa Moore, Author 
of ‘‘A Plucky Schoolgirl,”’ etc. 

4/6 net. 
Miss Moore, though the author 
of many successful books, has 
written nothing more charm- 
ing than this story, 


Readers wishing to choose the 
best Christmas Presents for Boys 
and Girls are recommended to 
write for Messrs. Nisbets’ com- 
plete List of Books by famous 
writers (GUNBY HADATH, 
Tuomas Bevan, DOROTHEA 
MooRE, KaTHLYN RHODES, 
ete.) in their various Series from 


4/6 nct to 1/- net. 


TOLD IN GALLANT 

DEEDS: 

A Child's History of the War 
By Mrs, Bettoc LowNDEs, 
3rd Impression, net. 
‘*As full of romance as half 


a dozen books of adventure.’’ 
— Times. 


Also for the only Copyright 
Editions of 


R. M. BALLANTYNE’S 


Celebrated Stories of Adventure 
for Boys at 
3/6 net, 2/6 net, 2/- net, 
1/9 net, and 1/8 net. 


Illustration from ‘“‘ The New Girl.” 


NISBETS’ 1/3 net NOVELS. 
IN ACCORDANCE WITH THE EVIDENCE. 


THE STORY OF A MOTHER. By J. H. Finpiater. 


22 Berners Street, London, Wl. 
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DIAMOND CUT PASTE. By A. & E. Cast Le. 
THE STORY OF LOUIE. By Otiver Owlons. 
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simplicity. Such qualities 
have gone largely to the mak- 
ing of these Serbian stories, yet 
they differ curiously from the 
fairy-tales of our and other 
countries and have strong and 
interesting characteristics of 
theirown. They are essentially 
the legends of a _ primitive 
people, they have all the charm 
of childhood that belongs to 
such folk-romances, all the air 
of naive belief in the oddest 
and most impossible wonders, 
and touches of elemental 
passion—as where the Wicked 
Step-Mother when her husband 
will not consent to kill his 
daughter flings herself into the 
well—and of a bizarre imagina- 
tiveness mingled with a hard- 
bitten common-sense philoso- 
phy, all such as would be 
native to a race that has al- 
ways been struggling for exist- 
ence and found life rough and 
uncertain and sometimes 
grimly perilous. Withal, there 
is a note of kindliness and 
queer humour in them. They 
are the freshest and most in- 
teresting fairy-stories we have 
read for some while, and all ’ 
the beauty of them as well as 

their oddity and fantasy are 
cunningly and exquisitely re- From Aucassin and Nicolete 


St. , 


produced in the striking (Harrap). 
colour pictures of Mr. Sidney 
Stanley. 


THE NEW EVE. 
Illustrated by ‘‘Fisu.” Written and Designed by ‘ Fowt.” 
3s. net. (John Lane.) 

Miss Fish’s delightful ‘‘ Eve ’’ drawings have placed her 
well within the front rank of modern humorous artists. 
Her satire, which is always prompted by a spirit of good 
humour and never descends to personalities, is as subtle as 
the delicate impressionistic line-work which gives her style 


From The New Eve 
(John Lane). 
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such distinction. There are 
few people now who are not 
intimate with the frivolous Eve 
of real life and her equally 
frivolous sisters, and un- 
doubtedly “‘The New Eve”’ 
will be one of the best selling 
books of its kind published this 
season. Her endeavours at 
patriotism, the ingenious 
manner in which she rises to 
every conceivable occasion, her 
fashion crazes, and her mis- 
adventures with various friends 
and relations keep one 
thoroughly entertained. Men 
at the front or on the North 
Sea will find the comical illus- 
trations and quaint accounts 
of Eve’s doings singularly 
diverting, and the book will 
prove a cheering gift for many 
of the most fortunate amongst 
them. 


THE POETICAL 
WORKS OF 
HENRICH HEINE. 


Vols. 1-4. With Frontispiece 
Portraits, 2s. net each. 
(Heinemann.) 

This is a very welcome and 
cheap reissue of the poetical 
works of Heine, that were in- 
cluded in the twelve volumes of 
his Works first issued in 1904. 
They comprise: (1) The 
Book of Songs,”’ translated by 
T. Brooksbank ; (2) ‘‘ New Poems”; (3) ‘‘Germany: A 
Winter’s Tale ’’’ and ‘‘ Romancero,’’ Books I.and II.; and 
(4) ‘‘ Romancero,’’ Book III., translated by Margaret 
Armour (Mrs. W. B. Macdougall). No poet is more difficult 
to translate than Heine, and no translators have come so 
near to recapturing the fantastic, delicate, elusive spirit of 
their original. Beautifully printed and tastefully bound, the 
volumes are in size and appearance just what an edition of 
such a lyrist as Heine should be. They make an ideal 
Christmas gift for any lover of poetry. 


Eve AT THE ACADEMY WITH REGGIE. 


| 
hy \ 
| 
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THE GRAND TOUR. 


Fiction has replaced The Grand Tour. It is the recognised factor of enlightenment now that Travel 

is suspended. In this List are contained some very acceptable Xmas Gifts. You can travel aboard 

the Grand Fleet, wander back along the old Marne Battle Line, through Burma, traverse the 

France of Napoleonic days, linger through lovely Sicily or Wales, or follow the fortunes of a 
Hampstead family through the World War. 


The Soul of ® The Long 
a Bishop Trick 


H. G. WELLs. _ “ BARTIMEUS.” 
“The Bishop is at times ridiculously The Navy ought to crown him its 
human. Lady Sunderbund is one of laureate . . . makes the characters live. 
the best of Mr. Wells’s characters.”’ —Evening Standard. 
—-Scotswian. Fourth Large Impression. 6/- net. 
Third Large Impression. 6/- net. 
The Road to 
The Tree of Heaven Mandal 
May SINCLAIR. anda ay 

“One of the most impressive novels B. M. Croker. 
of the day.’’—Daily Telegraph. “. . . mative life described . . . capital 

. an exceptionally skilful and soon tal word pictures of Rangoon ... well 
ing historical novel of our own time.’ told and full of life.’—Field. 6/- net. 
Daily News. 
Second Impression. 6/- nev. 

Son of Kazan 

Wolf-Lure James OLIVER CuRWoop. 
AGNES AND EGERTON CASTLE. @ wonderful study of natural 

. The old Count’s death-bed scene is history, a dog’s devotion, and a woman’s 
worthy of mention in the same breath love.” —Birmingham Post. 6/- net. 


with that of Colonel Newcome.’”’—Globe. 


6/- net. The Safety Candle 


Photo, C. Vandyk Lid 


Miss E. S. Stevens. 


Flower of the Dark E, S, STEVENS. 
JosEPpH KEATING. “. .. the Sicilian scene an admirable 
the Welsh characteristics of background for the three-cornered drama 
song, religion, idiom and democracy . Originality and real knowledge of 
beautiful picture of a miner's feminine Gazeite. 
family life.’ 6/- net. Second Impression. 6/- net. 
Memories of Sixty Years Eamt or Wanwick 
7» . little stories . . . full of travel pictures, glimpses of interesting personalities . .. holds a 
mirror up to the Victorian age.’’—Morning Post. 
With 8 Photogravure Plates. 12/6 net. 


First and Last Things (New and Revised Edition) H. G. Wetts 


. a fine, eager, inspiring piece of thinking . . . curiously interesting.’’—Obdserver. 
Second Impression. 6/- net. 


The Marne—and After 


Major A. CorBETT-SMITH 
. brings out the epic qualities of the great sacrifice . . . crowded with episodes of gallantry 


words . . . real humour.’’—Observers 
Fourth Large Impression With 4 Photographs and Maps. 5/- net. 


The Complete Woodworker EDITED BY BERNARD E, Jones. 


Latest addition to Cassell’s ‘“‘ Handcraft ’’ Library. “ . . . clear and precise explanations.’’—Globe. 


With Nearly a Thousand Illustrations. 6/- net. 
Round the Year in the Garden H. H. Tuomas 
‘ Essentially a practical book. . . . Full of suggestions and interest for the would-be learner.’’—Queen. 
Profusely Illustrated. 6/- net. 


Belle Sauvage, E.C.4. 
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From Advanced Montessori Method 
(Heinemann). 


THE LITTLE 
THAT IS GOOD. 


By 
5s. net. (Cassell.) 


Roaming in thought 
over the Universe, I saw 
the little that is good 
steadily hastening to- 
wards immortality,” is 
the passage of Walt 
Whitman in which Mr. 
Harold Begbie finds a 
title for his eloquent 
contribution to soci- 
ology, ‘ The Little 
That Is Good.” Mr. 
Begbie is in his element 
in these sketches of the 
drama and romance of 
London life. The Shaf- 
tesbury Society and Sir 
John Kirk (of whom 
there is a frontispiece 
portrait) are, so _ to 
speak, the heroes of the 
volume, and _ other 


CHILDREN DEEPLY INTERESTED IN PLACING THE humble characters per- 


CORRECT ARTICLES AND NOUNS TOGETHER. 


From Advanced Montessori Method 
(Heinemann). 


CHILDREN COUNTING THE 
CHAIN OF THE THOUSAND 
AND THE CHAIN OF THE 
HUNDRED. 
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forming useful services 
in Slumland are dis- 
covered—notably the worker known as the “‘ Bishop of 
Hoxton Market,’’ who addresses the author in this style: 

“ Take a walk through’Oxton, bruvver. What do you 
see? Pretty near at every street corner there’s a war 
shrine, wiv a few poor flowers in front of it, and wiv a long 
list of our ’Oxton lads what have laid down their lives for 
the country. See the homes they come from! See the 
alleys they was born in! See the streets they had for 
their playground! Whatcall had they to die for England, 


to lay down their lives for their friends ? But they went, 
bruvver.” 


Mr. Begbie hopes that the electorate will be con- 
vinced by these stories, before reconstruction plans 
have gone too far on the wrong road, that the supreme 


fact of the nation is the spiritual life of the individual 
citizen. 


THE THIRD ESTATE, 


By Marjorie Bowen. 6s. (Methuen.) 


Miss Bowen has given us in “‘ The Third Estate ”’ 
the most enthralling story of the French Revolution 
that we have read fora longtime. The plot is written 
around one Marquis de Sarcey who contracts a mariage 
de convenance with Gelagie Haultpenne, bourgeois. 
Once in possession of poor Gelagie’s dowry de Sarcey 
centres his affections upon his wife’s beautiful younger 
sister Eugenie and elopes with her to Italy on the 
very eve of the Revolution. All through the intense 
period leading up to the Revolution Miss Bowen's story 
develops in dramatic stages, and as a background to 
what is a vividly told story the author utilises the 
incomparable canvas of the greatest event in modern 
history. Never for one moment does the interest flag 
and the relatively petty drama of individuals is inter- 
mingled with the vast upheaval of democracy. The 
historic scenes live again under the author’s descrip- 
tive pen and never to the detriment of the plot itself. 
When after two years of comparative bliss as de 
Sarcey’s wife Eugenie is thrown over one feels genu- 
inely sorry for her, despite her sin, for de Sarcey is 
drawn as a powerful man with an iron will in whose 
hands most young and inexperienced girls would be 
asclay. We feel that this is Miss Bowen's best book 
so far and it gives promise of even better things. The 
writing is vivid and impressive and the story moves 
evenly and absorbingly. 
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STANLEY PAUL’S ’XMAS LIST 


OBSTACLES TO PEACE. _s. s. mcciure. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, Ta. Gd. net. 


In this book the difficulties which will arise when the time comes to bring the war to a conclusion—the whole questions of reparation, indemnities and 
guarantees—are analysed in a clear and responsible light. The Author, a well-known American writer, has received the personal opinions of men of both 
sides, including Count Tisza, Count Berchtold, Baron Burian, Herr Zimmermann, Lord Northcliffe, and others, and he has collected a number of startling 
official documents. As a result, ‘‘ Obstacles to Peace” is one ot the most incisive and illuminating books yet called forth by the Great War. 


CINEMA PLAYS: How to Write them; How to Sell them. EUSTACE HALE BALL (Late 
Scenaris Editor and Producer ef S>lax, Eclair, and other Film Co’ 8.). Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3a. Gd. net. 
To write a cinema play is more difficult at first than most people imagine, and there is yet a greater difficulty for the uninitiated writer to dispose of his 
work. Certain small technical regulations are necessary to the production of a play before the camera, and without a knowledge of these the most skilful 
writer may fail, if not to write a cinema play, at any rate to sell it. This book, by an experienced film editor and producer, gives concisely and simply the 


information which i is needed. 


THE BEE-KEEPER’S VADE-MECUM. 


H. GEARY (Experts Certificates British B.K. Association, Exp rt to 


Leicestershire Bee-keepers Association). Feap. Svo, cloth, kae Gd. net; leather, 2a. net. 


AN UNCENSORED DIARY from the Central Empires. pv. suttitr. crown 8ve, 


cloth, Gs. 


Mrs. Bullitt is an American, who accompanied her husband when he visited Germany, Belgium, Austria and Hungary as a Special Correspondent in 1916. 


She went, she saw, and she wrote her Diary. 
Von Bissing, Governor of Belgium, was her dinner partner. 


Countess Bernstorif and Baroness Von Bissing asked her to tea 


Herr Zimmermann discussed Peace Ideas and the U-Boat campaign with her. x 
“An Uncensored Diary,” brightly written and full of poignant facts will undoubtedly cause a sensation. 


PIONEERS OF THE RUSSIAN REVOLUTION. Dr, A. S. RAPPOPORT. Fully illustrated, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
“ An illuminating work on the recent upheaval in Russia.” 


GREAT EWPEROR: CHARLES V. 1519-1558. By Curistorpuer Hare, Author of “ Maximilian the Dreamer.” Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, with 


Illustrations, 12s. 6d. ret. 


THE MASTER PROBLEM. By James Marcnant, F.R.S.E4., 
Bishop of Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cleth gilt, 5@, net. 


Director of the National Council of Public Morals. With a Preface by the 


THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE ST. SIMON. Newly Translated and Edited by Francis ARKwricHt. In six volumes, Demy 8vo, 


cloth gilt, vith Illustrations in Photogravure, 10s, 6d. net each volume. 


(Vols. 1-4 now ready.) 


Trae A BC SERIES 


In large Crown 8vo, tastefully tound in cloth, price Sm. net each volume. 


758 A.B.C,. OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH CHINA. 
. F. Bracxer. Second edition. With numerous Line and 64 pages 
ifalf- tone Illustrations. 
** What to look for, how to know it, and what to avoid.”"-— Daily Express. 
THE A.B.C. OF COLLECTING OLD ENGLISH POTTERY. 
By J. F. Bracker. With 432 Illustrations. 
Mr. Blacker’s pages are full of know ledge.’’—Bookman. 
THE A.B.C. OF ENGLISH CERAMIC ART. By J. F. Bracker. 
With a Coloured Frontispiece and Illustrations of 1,200 Examples. 
THE A.B.C. OF GoLLnorIne OLD CONTINENTAL POT- 
TERY. By J. F. Backer. With 150 Illustrations. 


THE A.B.C. OF ARTISTIC PHOTOGRAPHY. By A. J. 
ANDERSON. Third edition. With Photogravure Plates, Half-tone and 
Line Illustrations. 

“‘ Profusely illustrated and cleverly written; well worth studying.”— 
Manchester Courier. 

THE AB.C. OF HERALDRY. By Guy Capocan Rotuery. With 
13 Illustrations in Colour and 314 in Half-tone and Line. 

A.B.C. OF JAPANESE ART. By J. F. Bracker. With 
250 Illustrations. 

Valuable information: rich in beautiful illustrations.”” — Dundee 
Courier. 


Write for a List of the 54 French, Russian, and Italian Novels in 


Among the best are :— 


LOTUS Cloth, 2a, net 


LADY WITH THE CAMELIAS Alex Dumas fils THE ADVENTURES OF — MUNCHAUSEN THE DISASTER Paul and Victor Margueritte 


DE MAUP Theophile Gautier A FEL 


MUMMY'S ROMANCE Theophile Gautier COUNT BRU 


HL 
CAPTAIN FRACASS Theophile Gautier THEIR MAJESTIES THE KINGS 


LA FAUSTIN de Goncourt 

THE OUTLAW OF ICE Victor Hugo MADAME SANS-GENE 

THE ADVENTURES OF BLA 
. R. Le Sage WOMAN AND PUPPET 


Paul de Kock A MAS RTER Guy 

h Ki ki QU enri Murger 
Joseph Kraszewski MODERN MAN'S CO\FESSION 

les Lemait Alfred and Paul de Musset 

6 ag be HE AND SHE Alfred and Paul de Musset 


THE ROMANCE OF A SPAHI Pierre Loti THE RIVAL ACTRESSES Georges Ohnet 


Pierre Louys THAIS Anatole France 


A GARLAND OF VERSE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 
Edited by Atrrep H. Mites. Handsome cloth gilt, 28,@d. net. A col- 
lection of verse for children. 


THE LAUGHTER LOVER’S VADE-MECUM 
Good Stories, Epigrams, Witty Sayings, Jokes, and Rhymes. In Feap. 
8vo, cloth bound, round corners, 1g, 6d. net ; leather, 2g, net. 


THE DINER’S-OUT VADE-MECUM. 
A Pocket ‘‘ What’s What” on the Manners and Customs of Society Func- 
tions, public and private, Dinners, Breakfasts, Luncheons, Teas, Balls 
and Suppers, with hints on Etiquette, Deportment, Dress, After-Dinner 
Speaking, Story-Telling, Toasts and Sentiments, etc. By Atrrep H. 
Mites. In Feap. 8vo, cloth bound, round corners, 1g, 6d, net; leather, 
2s. net. 


THE MARIE TEMPEST BIRTHDAY BOOK. 
Giving an extract for each day of the year from the various parts played 
by Miss Marie Tempest. Demy 18mo, cloth gilt, with an Introductory 
Appreciation by Stpney Dark, and 9 Character Portraits in Photogravure. 
1s. 6d. net. 


CORTINENTAL FOR THE ENGLISH TABLE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2g, 6d. 

SHORT CUTS TO vIRST ‘AID 
By a Metropolitan Police Surgeon attached to the Royal Army Medical 
Corps. Feap. 8vo, 7@ net. 

FROM JUNGLE TO ZOO 
E.uten Vetvin, F.Z.S. Large Crown 8vo, with many remarkable photo- 
graphs. 6g, net. 

CARES AND ALE 

A dissertation on banquets, the whole interspersed with various recipes, 

more or less original, and anecdotes mainly veracious. By Epwarp 
Spencer (‘* Nathaniel Gubbins”). Fourth edition, Cr. 8vo, 2g, 6d. net. 

BY THE WATERS OF SICILY 
By Norma Lorimer, Author of ‘“ A Wife Out of Egypt,” etc. New and 
cheaper Edition, large Crown 8vo, with a Coloured Frontispiece and 16 
other Illustrations. 68, 

COLE'S FUN DOCTOR 
(Second series.) The other of the two funniest books in the world. By 
E. W. Coxe. 440 pp., Crown 8vo, cloth, 2g, 6d. 


If gou study economy you mag get many useful hints from 


Edited 
GERTRUDE PAUL, 
Each book contains a Recipe ror Every Day IN THE YEAR, including February 29. Crown 8vo, Age Gade net each. 


THE EVERYDAY SOUP BOOK 
Arranged on a most admirable plan. A more useful and well worked-out 
manual it would be difficult to fin¢, and its price places it within the reach 
of everyone. It should have a large sale.”—Our Home. 
“ A book that no housewife should be without.”— Referee. 


OVER 50,c00 


Tae EBVENRYDAYT SERIES COPIES SOLD. 


THE EVERYDAY PUDDING BOOK 
One of the most valuable cookery books in existence. It gives 366 ways 
of making puddings. 

THE EVERYDAY VEGETABLE BOOK 
This includes sauces as well as vegetables and potatoes. It gives an un- 
exampled list of new and little-known recipes. 


STANLEY PAUL'S 


ABINGTON ABBEY ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
THE UPROOTERS J. A. T. Lioyp 
THE GREAT GAME Hamitton DraummMonp 
EYES OF ETERNITY E, Everett-GReen 
WHILE GUY WAS IN FRANCE Tuomas Coss 
THE DIARY OF ETHEL C. AND Heatu HoskeNn 
A NEST OF SPIES P. SouvestRE AND M. ALLAIN 
THERE WAS A KING IN EGYPT Norma Lorimer 
A THORN IN THE FLESH Ruopa BrovuGHtTon 
GWYNETH OF THE WELSH HILLS 
MAID OF THE MOONFLOWER Crem ADAIR 
MOSCOW IN FLAMES G. P. DANILEVSKI 


NEW 6s. NOVELS 


MESSENGERS OF EVIL P. Souvestre and M. ALLaIN 
WYNNINGFORD Dr. J. MorGan-pE-Groot 
THE HOUSE OF SILENT FOOTSTEPS ARMINE GRACE 
LOVE AND LIBERTY (A New Novel) ALEXANDER Dumas 
ON ETNA (New edition reset from new type) NorMA Lorimer 
GREEN DUSK FUR DREAMS Cecit ADAIR 
THE TEMPTATION OF MARY LISTER €E. Evererr-Green 
THE FREEDOM OF FENELLA E. Everett-GREeEen 
THE GRAIN OF MUSTARD Hamitton DrumMonD 
SOULMATES Maup H. 
DOUBLY TIED “ FLANEUSE ” 


London: STANLEY PAUL @& CO., 31, Essex Street, W.C. 
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from Letters to Helen 
(Chatto & Windus). 


LETTERS TO HELEN. 
By KeitH HENDERSON. 6s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


There is one thing noticeable in the harvest of books 
recording purely personal impressions of this ‘“‘ most un- 
fortunate war ”’ as the soldier calls it in a delightful level 
drawl. No matter how many folk tell about precisely 
identical surroundings and circumstances, there is always 
something fresh, different, treasurable .. . plus cest la 
méme chose, plus ¢a change. Mr. Henderson tells us—or 
tells Helen—what he saw and what he thought and felt 
about the blood, the mud, the trenches, the German, the 
British soldier, the war. And out of the same old alphabet 
he creates something that is novel, something that stands 


From Modern Water Colour 
(Murray). 


byitself. Yet howslight: 
notes from day to day 
describing arriving in 
France, the chateau 
where he is billeted, the 
horses in his charge, the 
broken country, the fresh 
sweet untouched coun- 
try, the work done, the 
work to do, the men that 
fight, the men that soar, 
the salmon-pale chrysan- 
themums in the cottage 
garden, the shattered 
cemetery, the awful deso- 
lation of the tormented 
shell-smashed wood. 
And then : 

“December 3. Dec- 
ember. Frost on the 
trees, all fairylike in this 
dense mist. Not asound. 
The sun quite small and 
white and far away. 
And if we were on the 
Cotswolds, I expect we 
should go out for a bit 
of a walk, just to warm 
up, after breakfast.” 

Fricourt CEMETERY. In this setting, does 

not the mere phrase, “if 

we were on the Cotswolds,’’ echo like a song ? Lyrical too 

are the twelve lovely drawings, as of a land beyond the 

world, a fairy land forlorn and magical, yet nearer and as 
deep in our hearts as the place where we were born. 


MODERN WATER-COLOUR. 
By RomMILty FEpDDEN. With Illustrations. 6s.net. (John 
Murray.) 

The value of this book lies in the fact that it is the 
outcome of actual experience rather than of theory. The 
author’s desire has been to “ help the student to some 
things which have taken most of us years to find out for 
ourselves.’’ He does this in a lucid, colloquial English that 
makes easy and pleasant reading, and relegates the discussion 
of technicalities to his last three or four chapters. The 
growth of modern 
water-colour is 
discussed, latter 
day influences in 
painting, what is 
4 a good picture, 
and there is a 
capital chapter on 
the vulgarities 
that go masquer- 
ading as art—and 
though the writ- 
ing is by an ex- 
pert, the language 
is that of natural 
life and intelligi- 
ble to all men. 
We recommend 
this as a most use- 
ful textbook for 
water-colour stu- 
dents that will 
both interest and 
instruct them. It 
is illustrated with 
eight drawings, 
beautifully repro- 
duced in colour 
THe Vattey, 224 black - and - 
(D. Y. Cameron.) White. 
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CHATTO WINDUS 


IN THE FLORENCE PRESS TYPE. Uniform with Sir Sipney Cotvin’s edition of KEATS. 


The Lyrical Poems of Shelley 


Edited by C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. 


SMALL PAPER EDITION: Small quarto, bound in boards, 12s. 6d. net. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION (250 copies): Parchment, 25s. net; Vellum, 35s. net. 


LETTERS 
TO HELEN 


IMPRESSIONS OF AN ARTIST ON 
THE WESTERN FRONT 


By KEITH HENDERSON 


With 12 coloured Illustrations 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net. 


LYNTON & 
LYNMOUTH 


A PAGEANT OF CLIFF AND 
MOORLAND 


By JOHN PRESLAND 


With Illustrations in Colour 


By F. J. WIDGERY 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


G KQHES 


2nd 


Imp. 


Books and Persons 


BEING COMMENTS ON A PAST EPOCH, 1908-11, 
By ARNOLD BENNETT 


2nd Imp. Crown 8vo, buckram, 5s. net. 


German Problems and 


Personalities 
By CHARLES SAROLEA 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. net. 


Forty Years of “Spy” 


By LESLIE WARD 


New and Cheaper Edition, with over 150 Illustrations in 
Colour & Monochrome. Demy 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


By the Wayside 


Illustrated and rendered from the Danish 
of Viggo Stuckenberg by UNA HOOK 


Small Fcap. 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Look! We Have Come 
Through 


Poems by D. H. LAWRENCE 


Small Feap. 4to, boards, 5s. net. 


Ardours & Endurances 


Poems by ROBERT NICHOLS 
3rd Imp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


The City of Fear 


By GILBERT FRANKAU 
2nd Imp. Small Feap. 4to, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


One of Us 


A novel in verse by GILBERT FRANKAU 
Illustrated by “FISH” 
Fcap. 4to, boards, 5s. net. 
Also a Special Edition, limited to 110 copies, of 
which 100 are for sale, each signed by the Author 
and the Artist, parchment, gilt top, 12s. 6d. net. 


Children’s Pictures and the Teaching of Art. By ROGER FRY. With 10 Illustrations 


in Colour and Monochrome. 


A Ride on a Rocking-Horse. 4 story FOR CHILDREN. Told and Coloured by RACHEL 


MARSHALL. Fcap. 4to, boards, 3s. 6d. net. 


Fcap. 4to, boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


ST. MARTIN’S LANE, W.C. 
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ROOT AND 

BRANCH. 
Edited by JAmEs 
Vol. II., No. 
1. 2s. (The Morland 
Press.) 

This unique little quar- 
terly, founded some years 
ago by Mr. James Guthrie, 
now makes a new start 
with the first number of a 
second volume. Its aim, 
as before, is ‘‘ to bring 
about a simple companion- 
ship of the arts and to 
maintain their capacity to 
unite without undue 
licence or restriction.” 
The present issue contains 
articles on ‘“‘Some Aspects 
of Work,” ‘Some Thoughts 
About Book-plates,’’ and 
““The Silences.’’ The poet- 
ical contributions include 
some very charming verses 
by John Freeman, ‘‘ The 
Slaves’’; a delicate ‘‘ Noc- 
turne,’”’ by Vivian Locke 
Ellis; and ‘‘ Nightingales,”’ 
a graceful lyric by Eleanor 
Farjeon in which the war 
makes a jarring note. A 
distinctive feature of the 
magazine is supplied by 
the editor, whose wood- 
cuts—or imitation 
woodcuts—are full 
of atmosphere and 
feeling and beauti- 
ful alike in theme 
and execution. 
Particularly strik- 
ing are the design 
on the title page, 
the study of ‘‘ The 
Silent House,’’and 
the illustration to 
the article on 
book-plates. 


NATURE, 
AND HUMAN 
NATURE : 

A BOOK OF 
HAPPINESS.* 


“Will you join 
my Society for the 
Suppression of the 
Viper, Man?” I 
received the invi- 
tation, many years 
ago, from—her 
reputation for 
acidity notwith- 
standing — one of 


™* “Between the 
Larchwoods and the 
Weir,” by Flora 
Klickmann, Author 
of “The Flower 
Patch among the 
Hills.” Cloth, 8vo, 
6s. (Religious Tract 
Society, London.) 


From Highways and Byways in 


Wiltshire 


(Macmiilan). 


HIGH STREET, SALISBURY. 


From Root and Branch 
(The Morland Press). 
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the most gracious, genial, 
and womanly of her sex, 
the late Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
It was, of course, only 
one of Mrs. Lynn Linton’s 
jokes, but the joke she 
enjoyed most was, so she 
told me subsequently, that 
certain ‘‘advanced,’’ men- 
hating, non-marrying 
women of her acquaint- 
ance took the Society and 
its supposed object 
seriously. 

If any of the type exist 
to-day, and one hopes that 
the war has changed all 
that, they will not approve 
of Miss Klickmann’s new 
book. Just asan exquisite 
bower of eglantine may, 
here and there, reveal the 
sturdy oaken lattice work, 
or deep-set arch of inter- 
laced iron, on which the 
lovely fabric rests — so 
“The Flower Patch among 
the Hills,” the story of a 
return to Nature and the 
Simple Life here and there 
afforded a glimpse of the 
framework of a happy love 
story. In a similar way, 
the book’s successor, 
Between the Larchwoods 
and the Weir,” 
has, as an under- 
lying framework, 
a continuation of 
the same charm- 
ing and even 
happier love story, 
after marriage. Of 
the lover, now a 
husband, we are 
afforded only tan- 
talising glimpses, 
but they show 
that the author 
believes that the 
world holds no 
gladness compar- 
able to that of 
wedded love and 
a happy home life. 
Not that the book 
is matrimonially 
sentimental. On 
the contrary, the 
Head of Affairs is 
cast only for a 
small and “‘ walk- 
ing on” part in 
his wife’s delight- 
ful Domestic 
Drama. He comes 
on, not in love 
scenes, but in sit- 
uations’ which 
would convince 
even members of 
Mrs.LynnLinton’s 
Society that there 


are occasions when 


THE Quiet House. something is to be 


By James Guthrie. 


said in favour of 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS’ LIST 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 
IN THE NIGHT. A Detective Story. 
By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES. Cr. 8vo. 
4s. 6d. net. 

“A detective story of a new type. During the short 
hour or two that the reading of it takes, the size of a 
shoe becomes of more importance than the Hindenburg 
line. We come back blinking, to a world which we are 
grateful to the author for helping us to forget.””—The 
Times. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


DAYS OF DESTINY. War Poems at Home & Abroad. 
By the Hon. R. GORELL BARNES, The Rifle 
Brigade. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT, Author of “‘ Tales of 
the Great War,’ &c. With 8 Coloured Plates and 
25 Pictures in Black-and-White by HENry J. Forp. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE FIRST LORD ACTON. 
Edited by the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D., 
Litt.D., and REGINALD VERE LAURENCE, M.A. 
Vol. I. Correspondence with Cardinal Newman, 
Lady Blennerhassett, W. E. Gladstone, and others. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF THOMAS HODGKIN, 
Fellow of University College; D.C.L. (Oxford and 
Durham); D.Litt. (Dublin). 

By LOUISE CREIGHTON, Author of “ Life and 
Letters of Mandell Creighton, D.D.,”’ &c., &c. With 
Portraits and other Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN HENRY NEWMAN 
WITH KEBLE AND OTHERS—1889 to 1845. 
Edited at the Birmingham Oratory. 8vo. 

It will contain not only Newman’s letters, but those 
of his correspondents, by the kind permission of their 
representatives. 


RHODODENDRONS AND THEIR HYBRIDS. 
By J. G. MILLAIS, F.Z.S., M.B.O.U. With 17 
Coloured Plates by ARCHIBALD THORBURN, BEATRICE 
Parsons, E. F. BRENNAND and W. WALKER; also 
14 Collotype Plates and numerous Half-tone Illus- 
trations. 4to. 16 by 12. {8 8s. net. 


IRISH MEMORIES. 
By E. G@. SOMERVILLE and MARTIN ROSS. 
Authors of ‘‘ The Real Charlotte,’’ ‘‘ Some Experiences 
ofan Irish R.M.,” &c. With 16 pages of Illustrations 
from Drawings and Photographs by the Authors. 
8vo. 12s, 6d. net. 

This book is a record of friendship. It is a memorial 
of two who found their work and their play alike, in Art 
and in Sport, and tried to share their enjoyment with 
others. It is the fulfilment of a promise to record some 
aspects, humorous and otherwise, of phases of Irish life 
that are fast disappearing, and it is also an attempt to 
preserve for her friends the memory of the rare and 
delightful personality of ‘‘ Martin Ross.” 


THE GOD OF BATTLES: A Soldier’s Faith. 
Being an Attempt to reveal the power of God in War. 
By the Rev. E. C. CROSSE, C.F., D.S.O. Witha 
Preface by GENERAL S1R HUBERT DE LA P. GouGu, 
K.C.B. Crown 8vo, paper covers. 1s. net. 

THRICE THROUGH THE DARK CONTINENT. 
1913-1916. 

By J. DU PLESSIS, B.A., D.D. With Maps and 
60 Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. net. 

PATRIOTISM. National and International. 
By Sir CHARLES WALDSTEIN. Crown §8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 

THE MYSTERY OF GABRIEL. 


By MICHAEL WOOD, Author of ‘‘ The House of 
Peace.”” Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


Dr. FIGGIS’S BOOK ON NIETZSCHE. 
THE WILL TO FREEDOM, or the Gospel of 
Nietzsche and the Gospel! of Christ. 


By the Rev. JOHN NEVILLE FIGGIS, D.D. 8vo. 
6s. net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


CECIL PALMER & HAYWARD 


MY LIFE AS A NATURALIST 
By W. PERCIVAL WESTELL, F.L.S. Price 6/- net. 
With 100 Line Drawings and Coloured Jacket by Epwin 
JouN Bryant. As Mr. Westell is a well-known lecturer 
and writer on this subject, his special public will antici- 
pate the appearance of his new book with great interest. 


THE STORY of the PARIS CHURCHES 


By JETTA S. WOLFF. With many Photographs of 
famous Churches in Paris. Price §/- net. 


THE HISTORY OF THE HUN 


By ARTHUR MORELAND. Third Edition. Paper 
1/3 net. Cloth 2/6 net. This new work from Mr. 
MoRELAND’s pen bids fair to beat the sales of his 
previous work, ‘‘ Humours of History.” 


DIE HOHENZOLLERNDAMMERUNG 


(The Twilight of the Hohenzollerns) 
With 12 Black-and-White Illustrations by GLYN 
PHILPOT, A.R.A. Two Editions—German-English 
5/-net, and German only §/-net. A clever adaptation of 
Richard Wagner’s “‘ Nibelung Ring,’’ which, in the light 
of the present war, seeks to prove that Wagner prophesied 
the downfall of the German Empire and Prussianism. 


HARRY LAUDER’S LOGIC 


By the popular Comedian, HARRY LAUDER. Price 
1/- net, with a Phoiograph of the Author on the cover. 
Second Edition. This is a real cheerie book for dull 
days, and as such is proving very popular. 


CONTEMPORARY RUSSIAN 
COMPOSERS 


By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN. Price 7/6 net. A 
comprehensive and authoritative survey of the evolu- 
tion of the modern Russian musical school. With 
many Portraits of famous Russian Musicians. 


THE PATH OF THE MODERN 
RUSSIAN STAGE 


By ALEXANDER BAKSHY. Price 7/6 net. ‘With 
12 Illustrations. 


“‘ Mr. Bakshy’s book will be found very interesting and suggestive.”—Daily 
Telegraph, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO RUSSIAN 
MUSIC 


By M. MONTAGU-NATHAN. Price 1/6 net. 
“‘ It should be in the hands of every student of Russian music.”—Globe, 


AN INTRODUCTION TO FRENCH 
MUSIC 


By G. JEAN-AUBRY. Price 2/-net. Uniform with 
Mr. Montagu-Nathan’s volume on Russian Music. 


THE GIRL AND THE FAUN 


By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Illustrated by Frank 
BranGwyn, A.R.A. Edition de luxe, printed on 
hand-made paper, a limited number of copies only, 
signed by both Author and Artist, at $2 2s. net. Also 
popular Edition at 6/- net. 

“A beguiling, decorative quarto.”—Times. 


THE BOOK OF JOB 


With Illustrations in Colour by C. MARY TONGUE. 
An Edition de luxe of a great work, with lengthy 
Introduction by G. K. CHESTERTON. Price 10/6 net. 


DELIGHT, AND OTHER POEMS 
By EDEN PHILLPOTTS. Price 3/6 net. With 
Illustrations in Black-and-White by ELLIotTrT. 


“Mr. Phillpotts has provided us with a very delightsome dish to which Alma 
Elliott has provided some pretty trimmings in the way of illustrations.”—Colour, 


By SIR WILLIAM BLAKE RICHMOND, K.C.B., 
R.A. Price 6/- net. 

“Tt is rare to find so much beauty of thought and diction in conjunction 

with so much philosophy and sharp satire of the sordid side of life within the 


compass of a single book, and ‘ The Silver Chain’ should find many appre- 
ciative readers.”—TIllustrated London News. 


A BOOK OF LAUGHTER 


By EDWIN PUGH. Price 6/- net. 
Remarkable alike for the freshness and excellence of its anecdotes.” —Bookman, 


A YEAR IN THE GARDEN 


An Anthology in Prose and Verse edited by NORAH 
E. MUSTARD. With Illustrations in Colour by ELLEN 
WARRINGTON. Price 3/6 net. 


‘* This dainty anthology will make a very pleasing gift to garden lovers.” 
—Gentlewoman, 


OAKLEY HOUSE, BLOOMSBURY ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 
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From The Greater Value 
(Burns & Oates). 


AND THEN, JUST AS SHE 
WAS GIVING UP, THE 
MOST WONDERFUL THING 
HAPPENED. 

having a man about the place. Nothing droller than the 
story of how the author and her town house fell into the 
toils of a very boa-constrictor of a builder and a python 
ot a plumber—to be rescued therefrom by the Head of 
Affairs, is to be found outside the pages of Mr. Jerome or 
Mr. Jacobs. To these names one may add that of another 
and very different humorist, Mr. Chesterton. The little 
interlude, this time an editorial reminiscence, for Miss 
Klickmann edits a monthly magazine for women and girls, 
on a suggested anthology, ‘“‘ Shakespeare and the Great 
War,” is a caprice which should surely delight the heart 
of that master of caprice, G. K. C. I must quote only the 
item in which ‘‘ How far that little candle throws his 
beams!” is adduced as proof that Shakespeare was fined 
for infringing the Lighting Order. Fun, humour (caustic, 
but never unkindly), social satire (shrewd and penetrating, 
yet withal singularly pitiful), the reader will find in abun- 
dance in these pages. There is Eileen, the unkempt kitchen- 
maid, whom, as a cure for slatternliness, her mistress 
encouraged to take a pride in her appearance, with the 
result that this up-to-date Cinderella emerged from her 
chrysalis state into a “ young lady,” arrayed in silks and 
satin of a colour fierce enough to shame, if not to extinguish 
the kitchen fire. One is glad to hear of a knock at Miss 
Klickmann’s front or back door, if only to bring Eileen 
with her delightfully irrelevant comments upon the 
scene. There is Pamela, the parlourmaid, for whose loss 
Miss Klickmann consoles herself by recalling that since her 
parlourmaid’s sister had entered the service of a ducal 
family, the mistress of a more modest establishment had 
found the effort to keep pace with ducal grandeur somewhat 
wearying; and there is Abigail and her Lonely Sailor. 
These three character sketches, and there are others, 
throw a lurid light upon the ‘Shall we do without ser- 
vants?’’ question, and form delightful reading. Of 
humour, I repeat, and I might add of high spirits—for the 
book is refreshingly “‘ young’”’ and bubbles over with the 
healthy joy of living—‘‘ Between the Larchwoods and the 
Weir”’ is full. The publishers describe Miss Klickmann’s 
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first volume, eight editions of which were sold within a 
year, as ‘“‘A Book of Cheerfulness.’’ Her second trips 
even more lightfootedly along a golden road, directly in 
the sunshine, and might even more aptly be described as 
Book of Happiness.”’ 

But this is one side only of ‘‘ Between the Larchwoods 
and the Weir,” and, welcome as humour and infectious 
laughter always are, they are in no sense the book’s out- 
standing feature. Were they so, it would be but one 
of others. It would be merely an addition to our existing 
good company, ‘“‘a book,” as Mr. Jeffery Farnol says of 
its predecessor, “‘to keep on one’s desk to dip into at 
odd moments, more especially when one is depressed.” 
I agree with Mr. Farnol, but when he has read its suc- 
cessor, he will, I think, find that the author’s gamut has 
widened, that her touch has become surer, the notes she 
strikes deeper, and the chord she awakens loftier. Here 
is more than a book to count in with others. In many 
ways it is a book by itself. It is a new “‘ Idylls of the 
Kings,” but Miss Klickmann’s kings are those of the 
forest, the woodland and the copse. The book is a prose 
poem of tree life, for the author knows our English trecs 


From Our Lady Seeks “SEE, SHE COMES, AND ALL HER MIND, 


St. Elizabeth FLAMES THE DEEP POOLS OF HER EYES, 
A Chelatenes Booklet by WITH THE LIGHT OF OTHER SKIES.” 


W. E. Lutyens 
(Erskine Macdonald). 
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LAURIE’S LIST. 
IN THE WORLD. 


By MAXIM GORKI. Uniform with “My Childhood.” 
Translated by GERTRUDE FOAKES. _ Illustrated. 
12s, 6d. net. 


Here Gorki takes up the story of his life from the tive his 
grandfather sends him out into the world to fend for himself. This 
moving account of the struggles and trials of the sensitive, «lever 
lad, forced to live amongst brutal people and in the most uncongenial 
surre undings, is even more interesting than the preceding volume, 

“My Childhood.” 


PRACTICAL AUCTION 
BRIDGE. 


By “BUCCANEER.” With the New Laws and 
Specimen Hands. 5s, net. 


Written with a view to practical use. The instructions and 
suggestions are of a more detailed kind than in most treatises 
= Lt ee Illustrations to assist the learner have been freely 
nelueed. 


New Book by the Author of “ Degenerate Germany.” 


A SECRET SERVICE 
WOMAN. 


Being the confessions, experiences and opinions of 
Olga von Kopf, the Spy. Edited 
by HENRY DE HALSALLE. Paper, 2s. net; cloth, 
2s. 6d. net. 


PAN’ PUNISHMENT. 


By FRANCIS D. GRIERSON. Cloth, 2s, 6d. net. 
A charming Novel by a new writer. 


WOMEN’S WORK IN WAR 
TIME. 


A Handbook of Empl — Compiled and Edited 
by H. M. USBOR with a Preface by LORD 
NORTHCLIFFE. Price, cluth, 2s, net. 


THE GEISHA GIRL. 


By _ FUJIMOTO, Author of “The Night Side 
of Japan.” “Iilustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


WAR. 


By PIERRE LOTI. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


QUEENS OF KUNGAHALLA. 


By SELMA LAGERLOF. Cloth, 5s, net. 


Works by VICTORIA CROSS. 


1s. 7d. each, post free. 


PAULA. 

EVELYN HASTINGS. 

THE NIGHT OF TEMPTATION. 
LIFE’S SHOP WINDOW. 

SIX WOMEN. 


T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 
8, Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 


ERNEST 
‘THOMPSON 
SETONS first 


novel 


PREACHER 
C, OF CEDAR 
MOUNTAIN™ 


by the author of 
‘Ulild Animals 
Lhave known” 
“Lives of the— 
iography of a 
Grizz ete. > 

ublished by 

ODDE & 
STOUGHTON 
Price: 6/- net 


th the Brightest 
comedy imaginable 


ONCE, 


ay A.A. MILNE, 
Illustrations by H.M.Brock 


Alight fantastic romance 
published by Hodder and 
Stoughton, Warwick Sq. 
London, E..C.4. 5/- net 
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more intimately than many of us know our friends. ‘‘ Each 
tree,” she tells us, “has its special and distinct melody 
when the wind signals the forest orchestra. There is the 


sea surge of the 
beeches, the swish 
of the heavily- 
plumed firs, the 
rain sound of the 
twinkling aspen, 
the soft whisper of 
the birches, the 
zolian hum of the 
pines, and the sibi- 
lant rustle of the 
dead leaves still 
clinging to the 
winter oak.” 
Whether Miss 
Klickmann be 
writing of “ that 
stately lady’ the 
lime tree; of 
“lichen-covered, 
twisted old apple 
trees that hang 
out bunches of 
pale green mistle- 
toe, for all to see 
during the winter 


months, and then surprise one with a bridelike flush of pink 
and white in the spring ’’ ; of trees in summer or of trees in 
winter, she shows herself the Arch Druidess, and High 


Priestess of the grove, to 
whom the secrets and the 
symbolism of the trees 
have been revealed. There 
is one chapter, modestly 
entitled ‘‘ The Old Wood 
House,” which is so lovely 
and perfect a picture of 
the little world of tree and 
bush and flower within 
sight of the old wood 
house door, that it should 
find a place in every nature 
anthology, and, indeed, well 
deserves the honour of 
separate publication as a 
pocket companion for 
nature lovers. There is 
an admirable passage in 
which Miss Klickmann 
warns us that town 
dwellers may, in time, come 
to lose their sense of smell. 
But “if you live in clean 
fresh air, you know the 
seasons by their odours, 
and it is possible to dis- 
tinguish with absolute 
certainty the four winds 
of heaven by their scent, 
just as at sea you can smell 
land or an iceberg before 
it is anywhere in sight. 
The scent of the east wind 
is entirely different from 
the scent of the north wind, 
though both are cold and 
penetrating. In the same 
way, the scent of growing 
bracken, for instance, is 
entirely different from the 
scent of moss.” 

Miss Klickmann shows 
human life as it is—here 


From Hillingdon Hall 


(Methuen). 


not one of my daily duties,” 


From One of Us 


“TO BOUNDED BLISS AND 
(Chatto & Windus). 


ORDERED COUNTY WAYS.” 


hum-drum; there heroic; now bald prose, anon haloed 
with poetry. She takes everyday happenings, the ordinary 
incidents which custom and familiarity had long caused 


us to think of as 
commonplace—or 
not to think about 
at all—lifts them 
out of their stereo- 
typed setting, and 
shows them to us 
as something new, 
beautiful and rare. 
She lights a ‘‘ bon- 
fire,’”’ and kindles 
our imagination 
more quickly than 
she kindles her 
dead wood and 
dried leaves. She 
“comes down 
first,’ in the morn- 
ing, to discover— 
not a milkcan at 
the door, or that 
the day promises 
to be wet, but a 


Frontispiece wonderfulandnew 


world. 
Because it is 


she writes, ‘‘to be the first 
down in the morning, I noticed all the more, how the 
opening of the doors and windows, to let in the day, is 


something much more than 
the mere undoing of locks 
and latches. There is no- 
thing to compare with the 
inrush of sweet morning 
air that greets you on the 
threshold as you take your 
first look out on a dew- 
sparkling garden, pro- 
bably all alive with the 
songs and chirps and 
twitters of the birds, and 
teeming with the scent of 
things, seen and unseen, 
each pouring forth its 
gratitude in its own way 
for the ever-new 
miracle of the sun's 
return.” 

This and other passages 
quoted will at least serve 
to show the reader that 
here is a book marked 
by rare understanding of 
and sympathy with nature, 
and rich in _ originality, 
freshness end beauty of 
thought. 

One does rot claim 
that ‘‘ Between the Larch- 
woods and the Weir”’ is 
a work of genius— 
though the author has 
something very like a 
genius for nature — but 
(for once) it is possible 
to endorse the publishers’ 
announcement and agree 
that “readers will 
laugh over, think over, 
and be thankful for the 
volume.” 


CouLSON KERNAHAN.- 
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Mr. HEINEMANN’S AUTUMN LIST | 


a. THE WORKS OF ALGERNON SWINBURNE. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will shortly issue a new reprint of the Poetical Works in six ee, reprinted 
with no changes. The price ef the set will be as before, 36s. net. 


Vor. I.—Poems and Ballads, First Series. . "4 before Sunrise, and Songs of Two Nations. III.—Poems and Ballads, Second and Third Series, and Songs 
of the Springtides. IV.—Tristram of Lyonesse, The of Balen, Atalanta in Calydon, Erechtheus. V.—Studies in Song, A Century of Roundels, Sonnets on 
‘ English Dramatic Poets, The Heptalogia, etc. VI—A Midsummer Holiday, Astrophel, A Channel Passage, and other poems. 


Posthumous Works. 


Now Ready. Ready Shortly. 
THE POSTHUMOUS POEMS OF SWINBURNE'’'S LETTERS 
ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE Edited by EDMUND GOSSE, C.B., and T. J. WISE. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. Edition de Luxe, 30s, net. Two vols. Demy 8vo. Cloth, $9. net. 


Popular Editions. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will also issue as soon as possible, popular editions at 3s. 6d. net in cloth, and 
6s. net in leather, of the foltowing works, also set complete in leather box £2 2s. net. 


I.—Poems and Ballads, First Series. II.—Poems and Ballads, Second and Third Series. I1I].—Songs Before Sunrise, including Songs of Italy. IV.—Atalanta a 
in Calydon and Erechtheus. V.—Tristram of Lyonesse. 


Two Beautiful Gift Books. 


CHRISTMAS TALES OF FLANDERS. 


Richly Illustrated in colour and line by JEAN DE BOSSCHERE Demy 4to. 12s. 6d. net. 


A collection of Tales, Legends, and Popular Fables of Flanders and Brabant, such as are Fe told to children in comey farmhouses and in Belgian towns. Mr. = 
Bosschére’s exquisite pictures are marked by the same engaging simplicity and exuberance of imagination we admire in the Tales. : 


SERBIAN FAIRY TALES. 


Illustrated with Colour Plates and Drawings in Black-and-white by SIDNEY STANLEY. Large Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. ; 


‘ Plays and Poetry. A New Light on Charles ii. - 
GOOD FRIDAY: A Play in Verse A MISJUDGED MONARCH oo 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. (Charles II.) 7 
By Sir H. IMBERT-TERRY, Bt. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 7 
a TRISTAN AND ISEULT: A Tragedy. 15s. net. 7 
By ARTHUR SYMONS. net. 
FAIRIES AND FUSILIERS Two Important Educational Works. Z 
Poems by ROBERT GRAVES. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d, net. THE ADVANCED MONTESSORI 7 
THE SAVING GRACE METHOD 
A Comedy in 3 Acts by C. HADDON CHAMBERS. By Dr. MARIA MONTESSORI. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. og 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d, net, paper, 1s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 
Vol. I. SPONTANEOUS ACTIVITY IN EDUCA- a 
WAR POEMS, and other Verses TION. 8s. 6d. net. 7 
By R. E VERNEDE. With an Introduction by E. Vol. Il. THE MONTESSORI MATERIAL FOR 
GOSSE, C.B. 3s. 6d. net. CHILDREN UP TO ELEVEN WEARS. 12s. 6d, net. 7 
THE OLD HUNTSMAN, and THE PLAY WAY 
other Poems. By SIEGFRIED SASSOON. 5s, net. By H. CALDWELL COOK, M.A. Demy 8vo. With ne 
Illustrations from Photographs. 8s. 6d, net. a 
The Latest War Books. 
“May very probably revolutionise school life.""—Daily Telegraph. 
WITH THE ITALIANS and the 
Allies in the West New Novels and Stories. 6s. net each. 
By E. ALEXANDER POWELL, Author of ‘‘ Fighting 7 
in Flanders.” Cr. 8vo. Illustrated from official photo- BEYOND 
graphs. 5s, net. JOHN GALSWORTHY. 
MY ROUND OF THE WAR 
: By BASIL CLARKE. Cr. 8vo. Illustrated. 6s, net. SECRET BREAD 
THE SCHEMES of THE KAISER By F. TENNYSON JESSE. 
By Madame ADAM (Juliette Lamber). Translated and : 
a with an Introduction by J. O. P. BLAND. 5s. net. — OF RICHARD : 
THE OLD FRONT LINE By H. H. RICHARDSON. Author of “ Maurice Guest.” . 
By JOHN MASEFIELD. Cr. 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. a 


UNDER THE HERMES 4 
A DIARY WITHOUT DATES By RICHARD DEHAN. Author of “ The Dop Doctor.” a 
By ENID BAGNOLD. Fcap. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 
of the VAD. one of MICHAIL: The Heart of a Russian 


our great military hospitals. By ‘‘A RUSSIAN LADY.” 
A ROUMANIAN DIARY MISTRESS OF MEN 7 
By LADY KENNARD. Cr. 8vo. 5s, net. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 20 and 21, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. ; 
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ONE OF US. 


= 
By GILBERT FRANKAU. Illustrated by Fisu.” 
5s. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Mr. Frankau’s brilliantly sati:ical novel in 
verse went through three editions in the year 
of its publication (1912), in 1914 arrived at a 
cheap popular reissue, and now comes forth in 
this handsome illustrated edition. To the con- 
fusion of Sempronius it has not only succeeded, 
but deserved to succeed. Mr. Courtney hailed 
it at once as “ almost monstrously clever,” and 
anotner critic rightly said it was ‘“‘as witty, 
as original, as unblushingly impudent as Don 
Juan’s self.” The clever, queerly original 
drawings of “‘ Fish”’ suggest this cynicism and 
impudence subtly and amusingly. The man’s 
face in kisses not when first he may” From The Gate of Remembrance 
is a study in expression, perfected in a few lines, seein 


when we are over-fed in our fiction with subtleties of 
psychology, and given studies of temperament instead of 
a tale. Here, in “‘ Hillingdon Hall,’ you have a lively, 
vigorous, full-blooded story of early nineteenth century 
country life with a Cockney squire for its hero, the sort 
of story that average readers will like for its own sake, 
and that the more studious will be glad to have—-if he 
has not got it already—because of its value as an 
historical document, both as picturing certain phases of 
the social life of its time with a faithful, unpretentious 
realism, and as representing the fiction that was popular . o 
with our grandfathers. The twelve old illustrations by 

Leech are admirably reproduced in colour. 


THE GATE OF REMEMBRANCE. 
By F. Biicu Bonp, F.R.I.B.A. 5s. net. (Blackwell.) 


Mr. Bond, as director of the excavations at Glastonbury 
Abbey, made a series of surprising discoveries between 
1907 and the outbreak of the war, and he here tells the 
story of how he was directed in his searches by the aid 
of communications received through automatic writing. 
These occult messages revealed facts which could not 

_ have been deduced from any existing data. The author 
explains the philosophy of his method, and claims for 
it a strictly scientific basis. It is an extraordinarily 
interesting book, and the results seem to indicate a new 
field for archzological research. 


CARDINAL XIMENES. 


By James P. R. LYELL, J.P., F.R.Hist.S. 10s. 6d. net. 
(Grafton.) 


History never fails to charm, and this life story of a 


: man four hundred _ 
From Cardinal Ximenes CARDINAL FRANCISCUS XIMENES 


(Grafton & Co.). AE Cisneros. years dead makes 

(From a scarce print in the British Museum.) interesting reading 

to-day, even amid 

but the real beauty of all the drawings lies not in human the clash of great 


forms or faces but in a curiously striking decorative events. Statesman, 
quality. ecclesiastic, soldier, and 
man of letters, his life 

; was eventful and full of 

HILLINGDON HALL. use. In his hot youth 
By R. S. Surtees. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. (Methuen.) he sought preferment 

and found a prison, but 

This is the eighth volume in the uniform edition of in later years, seeking 
Surtees’ works that Messrs. Methuen have been issuing in the retirement and 


the last year or two. There was a time when such of seclusion of a monastic 


Surtees’ books as “‘ Jorrocks’s Jaunts,” ‘‘ Handley Cross”’ life, he was forced to y 

and “ Mr. Sponge’s Sporting Tour” rivalled the popularity assume the highest re- 

of “ Pickwick.’’ They and the rest of the series are still sponsibilities of Church CU 24 =)? 
capital reading, and no good sportsman’s library is com- and State. It is hard (he WDD, 


plete without them. There is a pleasant old-world flavour to forgive the Christiar. 
about the humour of them, and the outlook and robust zeal which made him 
simplicity of the story are very refreshing in these days consign to the flames 
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WESTALL’S LIST 
BOOK GIFTS. 


FICTION 


Folly of Innocence 
5/- net By HOLLOWAY HORN 5/- net 


“A remarkably clever story, striking a really individual 
note.” —LADIES’ PICTORIAL. 


Honeysuckle Rogue 
5/-net By R. MURRAY GILCHRIST  §5/- net 
“A fragrant, interesting, happy story.” —SHEFFIELD 


TELEGRAPH. 
_ The Sheep Path 
6/- net By HARRY TIGHE 6/- net 
A GREAT NOVEL Ready immediately 


JUVENILE READING 
The Story of the Stubby Dub 


3/6 net Illustrations by “ RAB.” 3/6 net 
Verses by the Author of “ The Book of Artemas.” 


The most Artistic and best written Children’s Book of 
the year. Delightful Illustrations. Ask to see a copy. 


A PARENT’S BOOK 


Assets of Empire 


5/- net By R. A. BALBIRNY 5/- net 
“A treatise on the upbringing of children, but one of a 
unique kind. . . . A mine of valuable information imparted 


in a pleasing fashion.” —LIVERPOOL 


GENERAL & VERSE 


Your Unprofitable Servant 
3/6 net By the Author of “ An Odd 3/6 net 
Farmhouse.” 

AN AMERICAN VIEW OF WAR-TIME ENGLAND. 


“An excellent tonie for the feeble and pessimistic.”— 
YORKSHIRE Post. 


“ Carries you with interest from page to page.” —PUNCH. 


The Wrong End of Religion 
2/6 net By “RITA” 2/6 net 


(Mrs. DESMOND HUMPHREYS) 
Written with strong conviction, this latest Work of 
“ Rita’s” is hound to provoke controversy. Ready immediately 


Our Mess 
2/-net By DUGALD MACFADYEN ~ 2/- net 


Unique Discussions which took place at a Y.M.C. A. Mess 
in France amongst workers of conflicting religious thought. 
Ready immediately 


Uninspired Verse 
1/6 net By HIBBART GILSON 1/6 net 


« A literary curiosity—an art that is never displeasing.” 
—ScoTsMAN. 


Book of Artemas 


2/- net (Cloth) By 1121 5/- net (Leather) 

50th Edition 

THE MOST-TALKED-ABOUT BOOK OF THE YEAR 
‘* There is laughter on every page.” —TIMEs. 


NEARLY 40 YEARS OLD— 
“STILL YOUNG AND COING STRONG!” 


This is the RECORD 


YOUNG .. 
ENGLAND 


the well-Known 
ANNUAL 
for English = speaKing 
BOYS: 


all over the world. 
CET A COPY FOR YOUR 


BOY. 
and you will find it 


UP TO DATE & 
JUST WHAT A BOY LIKES. 


Two FIRST-CLASS SERIAL STORIES. 
1. A Rattling School Story. 2. A Thrilling Adventure Yarn. 


By first-rate Authors and Illustrated by well-known Artists. 
Dozens of Short Stories of School Life, Sport and Adventure 
Thrilling Incidents of the Great War. 
Specially Illustrated Articles on 
The Mavy, The Army. and the Aircraft Services. 


Articles on Athletics, Sport, and all the Hobbies of a Boy. 
With striting FRONTISPIECE In Colour— 

“IN THE TEETH OF A BLIZZARD”: 

British Cruiser Squadron at Sea. Specially painted by ALGERNON H. BLACK. 


38th Annual Volume, nearly 400 pages, crammed 
full of interest. 


Strongly bound in Cloth Boards, Illustrated Cover 
prict 5/= NET. 


Of ali Booksel'ers, and of 


THE PILGRIM PRESS, 16, Pilgrim St., London, E.C.4. 


W. WESTALL ®& Co., Ltd., 


8, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 


AN IDEAL GIFT FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


THE.. 
CHILD’S OWN 


MAGAZINE. 


84th ANNUAL 
VOLUME a 
Contains a Charming SERIAL Story— 
“THE HOUSE OF 
THE OGRESS.”’ 


Written by W. E. CULE, and daintily 
illustrated. 


Short brightly written Stories of School 

Life and Nursery Fun, of War and Adven- 

ture. Fairy Stories, &c. Charmingl) 
illustrated. 

CLEVER VERSES that children delight in. PICTURE PUZZLES 
for odd moments. SUNDAY EV&NING TALKS, and other features. 
With Coloured FRONTISPIECE painted by 
W. H. C. GROOME, R.B.A. - 
Illustrated Pap-r Boards, Cloth Boards, with panel, 


1/= Net ANNUAL voLUME 1/6 Net 


3 NEW BOOKS for TEACHERS. 


“A GARDEN IN THE WASTE,” and other Addresses. 
By Rev. CAMPBELL M. MACLEROY, B.D. Crown 8vo, Cloth 
boards, 2/= net. 

THE MINISTER AND THE YOUNG LIFE 

OF THE CHURCH. 

By Rev. A E GARVIE, M.A., D.D., Priacipal of New College, London 
Crown 8vo, Cloth boards. 2/= uet. 
THE RELIGIOUS DIFFICULTIES OF 
CHILDREN. 


By EDIT E. READ MUMFORD, M.A., Author of “The Dawa of 
Character.” Crown 8vo, Cloth boards. 2/- net. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 


57 & 59, Ludgate Hill, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


And of all Booksellers. 


WMO 
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From Poets of Democracy Wat WHITMAN. 


(Headley). 


priceless Moorish MSS., including illuminated copies of the 
Koran, and books of theology and philosophy, and his other 
methods of converting the infidel do not commend them- 
selves to the modern mind. In spite of much religious 
bigotry, however, Ximenes did valuable service to the cause 
of learning in Spain, and his edition of the Bible, known as 
the Complutensian Polyglot, will remain to him a lasting 
monument throughout the ages. A fine character indeed, 
of whom a contemporary historian writes, ‘ equal in 
wisdom to St. Augustin, to Jerome in austerity of life, 
and in zeal to St. Ambrose.” 


From Visits te Walt Whitmas 
(Allen & Unwin). 


POETS OF THE DEMOCRACY. oe 
By G. CurriE Martin. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. (Headley.) 


Broadly speaking, nearly all the poets have been more 
or less in sympathy with democratic ideals; no man of 
imagination, seeing through the shows of things, realising 
the shortness of life, the vanity of human pride, the empti- 
ness of mortal pretentions, could well be otherwise, and 
without imagination a man can be no poet. Mr. Martin 
has written an admirable series of essays on the democratic 
ideal in poetry and on some of the chief of those poets who 
have given expression to it, beginning with Langland and 
coming down to Masefield, Wilfrid Gibson and Tagore, 
with an interesting final chapter on Colonial democratic 
poets. In his survey from Langland to Gray he should 
have said something of Gascoigne; he might have 
given a little more space to Shakespeare, who could 
be drawn upon for more democratic utterances than 
are commonly attributed to him, and there are fine, 
flaming democratic things in some of his contemporary 


From Beethoven BEETHOVEN AT THE 
(Kegan Paul). AGE OF TWENTY-ONE. 


dramatists. Shelley 
is omitted, because 
Mr. Martin considers 
his poetry “ very 
difficult’? and that 
it appeals mainly to 
those who love poe- 
try for its own sake ; 
but some of Shelley’s 
democratic verse is 
in the common hymn- 
books of democracy. 
And Hood _ should 
not have been ig- 
nored. When one has 
said this, one may be 
grateful for the admir- 
able essays on Crabbe, 
Burns, Wordsworth, 
Elliott, and other Corn 
Law rhymers, Whit- 
man, Lowell and 
Edward Carpenter, 
and an excellent early 
chapter on Goldsmith 
and Cowper. It isa 
timely and attractive 
book, well illustrated 
with portraits. 
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ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 


THE HARMONIAL PHILOSOPHY. oF 
By ANDREW JAcKSON Davis. tos, 6d. net. (Rider.) 


The name of Andrew Jackson Davis is probably a 
household word among believers in spiritualism, and not 
only in America, where he was born and lived, but in 
England and the Colonies. Beyond the particular circle, 
though it is large enough as an audience, it may be scarcely 
known at all. In respect gf his ‘‘ seership,’’ Davis might 
be called a Swedenborg of his period. Like his prototype, 
moreover, he was exceedingly voluminous, for his ex- 


From Poems, 1908-1914 PorTRAIT OF JOHN 
(Sidgwick & Jackson). DRINKWATER. 
oduced in 
by Emery Walker, Ltd.) 


SKETCHES IN VERSE. 
By M.C. Stracuey. (Oxford: Blackwell.) 

“In this time of excitement, mourning, and horrors, it 
may be as well to turn to a volume of Lyrics which breathe 
in every line peace, love, and tender memories,” writes 

. ; , Mr. Frederic Harrison in his Foreword to ‘‘ Sketches in 
From Davi8 Verse.”” Miss Strachey’s book is certainly refreshing ; 
— it is full of sweet perfumes, as though one stood in a garden 


- 


plorations in the ‘‘ Summer 
Land ”’ and on the earths 
of the solar system, in- 
cluding the metaphysical 
and other views and 
speculations arising there- 
from, fill some twenty- 
seven volumes. Messrs. 
W. Rider & Son, Ltd., 
have just issued a sub- 
stantial digest of the 
whole by ‘‘ A Doctor of 
7 Hermetic Science.”’ It is 
called ‘‘The Harmonial 
Philosophy’ and is not 
a mere book of selections, 
but a comprehensive sum- 
mary and analysis, that 
readers will find sufficient 
for ordinary purposes. 
While it appears the editor 
is not himself a spiritualist, 
but of the Mystic and 
Hermetic school, his 
undertaking has been car- 
ried out sincerely, with the 
design of making it repre- 
sentative of one whom he 
seems to regard as a re- (John Lane). 
markable modern psychic. 


From Poems of West and East CONSTANTIN@PLE FROM SCUTARIL. 


(From an old water-colour drawing in the 
pessession ef the Publisher.) 
- “ Reviewed in this Number by Katharine Tynan. 
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worn poet’s subjects as Spring and Nightingales assume 
a fresh aspect under Miss Strachey’s sympathetic 
treatment. For surely the view poets usually take is 
that the nightingale is singing for them, whereas Miss 
Strachey writes : 


“Are you not touched, dear little mate, 

* By such long dwelt-on sweetness ? 4 
A song, most delicate, ornate, 
Wonderful in its completeness, 
Comes throbbing through the midnight air, 
Ever changing, ever new 
In thought and passion, tone and sound, 
As though in change of note were found 
Some sweeter way to ravish you. 
Now soft, now loud, now lingering on, 
In sudden, strange expectancy, 
Repeatedly it dwells upon 
A note, with tender constancy. 
Is that the note you love the best, 
Small mate, upon the hidden nest ?” 


The book" is’ illustrated with some interesting photo- 
graphs. 


WATER - COLOUR 
PAINTING. 


By A. W. Ricu. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Seeley, Service.) 


This is a delightful book, full of instruction, and 
includes a useful record of places that are sketchable. P 
The author has all the energy and enthusiasm of the 
true artist. He constantly refers to a scene or note of 
colour as being ‘‘a joy ’’—which will immediately 
i] appeal to the initiated. He has caught the very spirit 
s ‘ » of water-colour, insists continually on its transparency ; 
deprecates the use of Chinese white ph 

; . body colours; and remarks that the nature of the 
of flowers; the love of flowers, of beautiful places, of medium necessitates the water-colour picture being kept 
colours, and of Nature in all her varying moods, pervades within bounds. When used for a large expanse the 
the book throughout. The subject matter is wide in range freshness and spontaneity is lost, and he instances the 
and travels from verses on such favourite continental large picture of Lincoln Cathedral by De Wint in the 
haunts as Girgenti, Taormina, Nemi, Rome, Tivoli, to Victoria and Albert Museum. In landscapes this 
verses on Hyde Park, Westminster Abbey, Spring Flowers, is certainly the case, and Mr. Rich is not now con- 

I-is at Dawn, and Violets in a Lette-. Even such time- cerned with the beautiful luminosity of such works 
as those of Ford Madox Brown 

: or Rossetti. He says, ‘As a 
general rule it is advisable to 
begin and end a_ water-colour 
drawing at one sitting or two 
at most,’ and again, ‘Do not 
touch it a second time,”—this 
is the very essence of the art. 
Several chapters are given to the 
various counties as sketching 
grounds. One is rather disap- 
pointed at London having so small 
a notice. True, Mr. Rich is 
essentially a landscape artist, yet 
Ree for varieties of light, shade, and 
values, London “ bits’? would be 

Z é hard to beat; and one wonders 


that Mr. Rich could not satisfy 


himself with an acceptable point 
of view, say, of Westminster and 
its towers. He harks back to the 
early water-colorists, which of 
course is quite right, but ‘one 
wishes he had given an example 
of, say, Whistler, or perhaps James 
in flower painting, of which branch 
of study he is a little depreciating, 
a ae and one would like to have read 

artists. 


From Water-Colour Painting THe TERRACE 
(Seeley, Service). 
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ART, POETRY AND 
BELLES LETTRES 


AN OLD GATE OF -: a 
ENGLAND. : : 

By A. G. BRADLEY. (Robert 
Scott.) 


““ Hastings, Winchelsea, Rye, 

New Romney, Hythe, Dover and 

* Sandwich, passing from west to 
east in the order named, con- 

stitute the seven Cinque Ports 

that in the Middle Ages were 
responsible for the sea defence of 


England.” Mr. A. G. Bradley’s ; bite 


Ports, and deals with its subject 
in a manner that cannot fail to 
bring unlimited pleasure to all 
who know and love (surely the 
terms are synonymous) that por- 
tion of the British coast. The 
author’s “ Highways and By- 
ways in the Lake District ” and 
other books on kindred topics 
have already secured him popu- 
larity, and this volume both : 
from an artistic and historical From An Old Gate of England 
standpoint will prove an in- (Robert Scott). 
valuable companion to those 
who are contemplating a visit to that de- 
lightful corner of Sussex. There are 112 
line illustrations by M. E. G. Bradley, each 
one a little gem in itself. The whole pro- 
duction is one that will answer the be- 
‘ wildering Christmas present problem very 
effectively for many folks this Christmas- 
tide. 


GUESTS OF THE HEART. 


By Preccy WEBLING. With Frontispiece 
by Dorotny CuitcottT. (Published by the 
Author—London’: 124, The Grove, W.6.) 


This is a little book of sketches.and stories 
written in the kindly, gracious, sympathetic 
mood that seems in keeping with the Christ- 
mas spirit, especially with the spirit of such 
a Christmas as this.. They are fantasies, 
touched with pity and the pathos of every- 
day human experience, but a quiet vein of 
humour runs through them and a brave 
philosophy of courage, hope, tolerance and 
faith that there lives a soul of goodness in 
things evil. Each of the sketches or stories 

a typifies or symbolises the powers, passions, 
dreams that are the common property of 
all men and all women. ‘‘ My Playmate,” 
a dainty fairy figure that played in the 
gardens of childhood but grew with the child 
and changed but was always the best of 
friends is Imagination, when you must give 
her aname. And there are stories of Fear, 
of Jealousy, Remorse, Boredom—a quaint 
fancy—of Love, Pessimism, and Optimism, 
the Little Worries, the Pleasant Vices, of 
Sorrow and Delight. There is something 
in them of the Old Moralities and Mystery 
Plays, each tale carrying its message or 
teaching its unobtrusive lesson. It is a 
book of individuality and charm, not the 
least of its charm being that the thoughtful 
reader will find many of his own memories 


and experiences mirrored cunningly in its 
pages. (Published by the Author). 
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THE LIFE OF 
ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 


By Epitu ANNE STEWART. 12s. 6d. net. (Headley.) 

It is not too sanguine to regard this “‘ Life of St. Francis 
Xavier,” by Edith Anne Stewart, as the definitive bio- 
graphy of the evangelist, explorer, and mystic. No 

popular life has 


Society of Jesus 
in Madrid com- 
pleted in 1914 the 
publication of the 
“Monumenta 
Xavieriana,”’ 
which includes all 
the existing let- 
ters and writings 
ia their original 
form. The pre- 
sent work has the 
advantage there- 
fore of being 
based on this ma- 
terial, transla- 
tions from the 
saint’s letters be- 
From Hamewith ing done by David 
(Constable). Macdonald, B.D. 
A difference of 
opinion seems to have existed hitherto on the question 
of Xavier’s appearance. The author quotes Teixeira’s 
description as the most authentic, and according to this 
Francis was tall rather than small in stature—‘ his face 
well proportioned, white and ruddy, happy and very 
attractive, the eyes black, the brow high, the hair and 
beard black.” Again: “‘ He went almost always with his 
eyes placed on the sky.” The author defines his per- 
manent contribution as one of character rather than of 
thought. This greatest of Loyola’s disciples, she says, 
was the least of 
the Jesuits. “‘ At 
home or abroad, 
within the visible 
Church or with- 
out it, Francis, 
after his conver- 
sion, knew no- 
thing but Christ 
and Him cruci- 
fied, and could do 
nothing but 
preach Him to 
the Gentiles.” - 
Ina masterly 
analysis, she boils 
down miracle- 
stories to a likeli- 
hood that Francis 
possessed the gift 
(or affliction) of 
second sight, such 
as is found in the 
Scottish High- 
lands at the pre- 
sent day. Simi- 
larly the ‘‘ Gift of 
Tongues” is 
qualified. Al- 
though he had a 
great talent for 


languages and was 
a hard-working yom Little Brother and Little Sister 
student, there is (Constable). — 


appeared in Eng- ° 


HAM EWITH land in recent 
years. But the: 


7 


Te 
viuam sanchissina voluntahis fue mili det 


From St. Francis Xavier St. Francis XAVIER 
(Headley). WRITING TO LOYOLA 
FROM INDIA. 


“absolutely no historical justification’ for the assertion 
that he had a miraculous power which allowed him to 
speak in the language of whoever he happened to be 
addressing. This 
biography, which 
has illustrations 
and maps, is a 
distinguished 
piece of work. 


PEBBLES 
ON THE 
SHORE. 


By ALPHA OF THE 
PLouGH. IIl- 
lustrations by C. 
E. Brock. 4s. 6d. 
net. (Dent.) 


A very attrac- 
yp yy, tive new edition 
if; Vp of a volume of 

} \ ) \ thoughtful, whim- 
Wf; — sical, graciously 

yy wise essays that 
have already en- 
joyed a two-fold 
popularity, on 
their serial ap- 
pearance in the 
Star, and as one 
of the most suc- 
cessful additions 
to the Wayfarer’s 
Library series. 
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From Memorials of a Yorkshire Parish West Hitt Farm, WENTSRIDGE. 
Lane). 
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THOMAS 
WOOLNER, 

HIS LIFE 

AND LETTERS. 


Written by his Daughter, Woo tner. Illustrated. 
18s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Like his brother pre-Raphaelite, Rossetti, Thomas 
Woolner was both poet and artist, but he worked in clay 
and marble instead of with the brush. He was a man of 
strong individuality and great personal charm, interesting 
in himself, and as the friend 
‘of most of the distinguished 
‘writers and artists who were 
his contemporaries. Except 
for the years when he was 
‘digging for goldin Australia, 
the story of his life is the 
story of his art. He had 


P.R.B. before he went out 
‘to the gold-fields, and came 
‘back into its fold after two 
years of absence. A genial 
‘companion, a good talker, 
happy in his work, his 
family and his friends, his 
biography has little to dis- 
close but the occasional 
disappointments, the 
‘ordinary sorrows, losses and 
vicissitudes that come to 
all men; and its chief 
interest lies in the un- 
folding of his character, his 
opinions, the glimpses of 
himself and his friends, 
their work and _ their 
pleasures, particularly as 
these are shown in his 
and their letters. Among 
his many correspondents 
were Tennyson, Patmore, 
Rossetti, William Bell 


Scott, Darwin, Gladstone, 
Carlyle, Mrs. Carlyle, 
Edward Lear, F. T. Pal- 
grave, Froude, Allingham, 
Browning, FitzGerald, and 
other such men of the 
great Victorian era. There 
is a vein of the true gold 
in “much of Woolner’s F”™ Thomas Woolner, R.A. 
(Chapman & Hail). 

poetry, especially in “‘ My 

Beautiful Lady,” but it is for his work as a sculptor 
that he will be remembered at the end of the day. He 
fashioned the best of his poetry in marble and bronze; 
there is beauty and imagination in such monuments and 
fanciful figures as ‘“‘The Heavenly Welcome,” ‘‘ Puck,” 
“‘ Achilles Shouting from the Trenches,” ‘‘ The Water 
Lily,” and many another ; and he has left us some of the 
finest and most faithful busts and medallion portraits we 
have of many of the most famous men of his time. Repro- 
ductions of some forty of these and several portraits of 
Woolner, members of his family and those associated with 


him, add greatly to the interest of a well-produced and 
entirely interesting volume. 
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THE 
SEA 
SERVICES. 


By Joun S. MARGERISON. 1s. 3d. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


A popular guide to the Royal Navy and the Mercantile 
Marine which opens by instructing the reader that he can 
get an informative pamphlet free at the nearest post office 
telling how to join the Navy would seem atthe first glance 
to be writing itself down as superfluous. That is how Mr. 
John S. Margerison begins 
Sea Services.”” But 
no one need be deceived. 
Every line Mr. Margerison 
writes is from personal 
knowledge. ‘“‘I—and I 
am eternally proud to 
own it—have also done 
my share,” he says, “in 
the Navy, both as a 
youngster and in the 
training of youngsters, 
and I know of what I 
write.” Hence in going 
to this compact little 
book you are not going 
to a dryasdust work of 
reference. You are in the 
company of a personality, 
kindly, understanding, 
experienced, informed. The 
chapters which he _ has 
now brought together were 
originally written for the 
Boy’s Friend, and we 
are not surprised to hear 
that in response to his 
invitation to readers to 
consult him Mr. Margerison 
received in less than six 
months 2,500 letters. Many 
of those boy friends are 
happily started in sea 
careers; and there can 
be no doubt that many 
more will owe now to 
this volume the inspiration 
which will lead them to 


become members of the 


Brotherhood of the Sea. 
Twelve chapters are 
devoted to explaining the 
Navy, and ten _ others 
deal with the Mercantile Marine. All that need be 
said is that within these paper covers the inquirer 
will obtain an adequate conception of every branch 
of the work he will be called upon to undertake, 
not excluding games. An interesting reference is made 
to a special service squadron in the Navy about 
which, says Mr. Margerison, we shall know “ when the 
right time comes.’’ It consists entirely of merchant ships, 
and one thing the author can tell us of its work is that it 
has battled with the terrible ice-floes of the Arctic Sea on 
the route to Archangel, and has kept that port open so 
that Russia could send her ships to sea when and as she 
wished. 


THE WATER LILy. 
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AT |THE 
SERBIAN 
FRONT IN 
MACE- 
DONIA. 


By E. P. 
STEBBING. 
‘6s. net. 
(John Lane.) 


Mr. Stebbing, 
the author of 
this readable 
and instructive 
little volume, 
went out to 
Salonika as 
trans port 
officer to a unit 
of the Scottish 
Women’s Hos- 
pitals and had 
a pretty rough 
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“ON THE 
REMAIN- 
DER OF 
OUR 
FRONT.” 


By PRIVATE 
No. 490. 

2s. 6d. net. 
(Harrison & 
Sons.) 


“On the re- 
mainder of our 
front there is 
nothing to 
report.” On 
this familiar 
official state- 
ment this 
soldier’s war- 
journal is 
based. ‘‘ There 
will be no 
battles nor 
V.C.’s in my 
story,” the 
author writes, 


time in Mace- 
donia, thanks 
tothecountry’s 
abominable 
roads. But 
he has _ pro- 
duced a very lively narrative of his experiences, and those 
who would like to know what a voyage along the Mediter- 
ranean in war time means, what Salonika looks like with 
its streets crowded with French, English, Serbian, Italian 
and Russian soldiers, how the Serbians stormed Kajmakt- 
calan and captured Monastir, and how they equipped 
their field-dressing stations close up behind the firing- 
line, should make a point of getting hold of his book. 
Such readers will not need to be told that the women 
attached to Mr. Stebbing’s unit acquitted themselves 
admirably, whether as hospital or transport workers, and 
will scarcely 
be surprised to 
hear that 
neither the Ser- 
bians nor the 
Bulgarians 
give quarter, 
and that the 
latter have a 
reputation for 
massacring the 
wounded. As 
for the fighting 
qualities 
of Kiang 
Ferdinand’s 
soldiers, the 
opinions of 
the Serbs, so 
far as Mr. 
Stebbing could 
gather them, 
seem to be that 
the Bulgars 
fight fiercely 
and savagely 
up to a certain 
point, but 
are liable to 
“crack under 


adverse COn- [yom The Life of Sir Clements Markham 
ditions. (Murray). 


From Thomas Woolner, R.A. 
(Chapman & Hail). 
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“it will merely 
tell of the 
everyday ex- 
In Memoriam, G. B, 1872. Periences of 

most infantry 

soldiers in 

France.”’ To 

those at home the little book will make a special appeal be- 
cause it conjures up vivid pictures of the lives the men at the 
front are leading—the common happenings, the ordinary 
routine, the trivial events that blended together form a 
soldier's existence, yet never get into the newspapers nor 
the official reports. Told in the true soldier spirit, jolly 
and good-humoured, among the many war books that 
have been published it stands out as something very 
human and brings us closer to the strange life ‘“ out 
there’ that has now become familiar to so many of our 
boys. A particularly realistic touch is derived from the 
free quotations 
from letters 
sent home, 
which are rich 
in “local 
colour,’’ and, 
we feel that al- 
though Private 
No. 490 is out 
to tell simply 
the plain, un- 
varnished facts 
of his experi- 
ences, yet his 
narrative will 
comfort many 
by giving them 
aclearer under- 
standing of the 
splendid spirit 
that prevails 
among the 
fighting forces, 
and helps them 
to bear with 
smiles and 
jests the hard- 
ships and 
difficulties 
they are 
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from A Short History of England 
(Chatto & Windus). 


A MISJUDGED MONARCH. 
By H. M. ImBert-Terry. 15s. net. (Heinemann.) 

Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry offers in this volume his portrait 
of Charles II. as he conceives he really was, forming his 
opinion from facts already known and accepted, but 
eschewing the prevailing impressions of the king as a 
worthless fellow sunk in sensuality and deceit. The writer 
has stubbornly refused to be influenced by popular and 
political and puritanic strictures, and accordingly he has 
given us not merely a lively, balanced, urbane and moderate 
portrayal of Charles, but a lively and well balanced 
glimpse of the society and politics and foreign relations 
of the period. He writes neither with gall nor with 
whitewash, but with plain honest ink and a very discrim- 
inating pen, and the sum total of his judgment on Charles 
is that he was above all a gentleman. That is to say a 
gentleman of his own time, with the weaknesses that were 


admissible and prevalent and practically 
expected, but by no means the corrupt 
and dissolute libertine that so many 
writers have insisted is all that can be 
said of him. Sir H. M. Imbert-Terry 
holds, and gives good reasons for 
holding, that Charles was an indolent, 
but most capable and, when affairs 
were pressing, most energetic sovereign 
and statesman. His two great principles 
of action were to further British in- 
terests, especially in commerce, and to 
secure religious toleration. Besides this 
he meant to stay king of England until 
he died. Now England’s great rival in 
trade and by sea was Holland, and 
Charles felt that close alliance with 
France was the right course for England 
to adopt in the struggle. Sir H. M. 
Imbert-Terry approves, and makes out 
an excellent case for Charles in this and 
shows too that most of the troubles at 
home and abroad arose from the mis- 
taken attitude of Parliament to the 
king throughout the reign. The book is 
very lively and judicious, and written 
with exceptional understanding of the 
whole range of men and affairs, which 
varies astonishingly little in essentials 
from epoch to epoch. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. 


By G. K. CHES1ERTON. 5s. net. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Mr. Chesterton thinks, as a good many 
of us have thought though we have been 
diffident of saying it, that the writing of 
history has been left too much in the 
hands of specialists who, even in the 
so-called popular histories, have treated 


Dust Cover Desian. the people of the country as if they 


were only a sort of spectators, and had 

no share in its story. ‘‘ A history from 
the standpoint of a member of the public has not been 
written,’’ says Mr. Chesterton, and being a member of the 
public himself he felt qualified to supply the deficiency 
and set himself to do it, and here is the history—one of 
the most unorthodox and provocative histories that ever 
were written, and one of the most thoroughly interesting. 
It starts with the days of the Romans, and ends in these 
great days with some strikingly significant utterances 
about the present war and what may and what ought 
to come out of it if we are really to win the freedom we 
are fighting for. It is full of the true Chestertonian humour 
and seriousness, and the professional historian who makes 
a virtue of writing without humour or passion or sym- 
pathy may not approve of it, but most of the rest of us 
will enjoy and profit by its wit and wisdom and its shrewd 
new interpretations of our past. We shall return to the 
book and give it fuller consideration on an early occasion. 
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TREATY MADE WITH WILLIAM PENN. 
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THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 


Edited by Puitip F. ALEXANDER. 3s. net. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 

The latest of the Cambridge Travel Books possesses an 
extra attraction at the present juncture, because its theme ceailicg — =o £laflis 
is ‘‘ The Discovery of America, 1492-1584.’’ America 
being in the war with us, a special atmosphere of family = ——S— 
interest now clings to this period of history. The general MLZ 

, aim of the series is to illustrate the history of geographical 
discovery by means of select voyages and travels. In ~ \ 
addition to Columbus’s voyages, the volume contains the 
voyage of Jacques Cartier in 1535-6, which led afterwards — 
to the French colonisation of Canada; that of Sir Hum- = i Ay pee Ko 
phrey Gilbert, the first English colonising expedition, in - Z » 
1583; and the expedition of Amadas and Barlow, which - ¥ 
was sent out in 1584 by Sir Walter Ralegh, and took > l \ 
possession by his directions of the piece of land called 
Virginia, where the first English colony in America was ~ \ 
established the following year. This proved a failure, ma 

and it was not till 1607 that the first permanent colony was —_ — Tal 


— 


founded, namely, Jamestown, which was also in Virginia. 
The work is ably edited by Mr. Philip F. Alexander, and 
has fifteen maps and illustrations. 


THE LAST LAP. 


By “G.’’ 2s. 6d. net. (Melrose.) RG 
Whoever “‘ G ”’ may be, he is evidently a trained observer OX wit NV!) Se 
and writes with inside knowledge of what is happening a 2 YY —"; 
and has been happening on the Western front. His NWN > “I 


From The Discovery of America A suHip OF Co_umsBus’s 
(Cambridge University Press). FLeer. 


chapters on our Infantry, on the Man Behind the Front, 
and his admirable summary of How We Stand in the West 
are as acute and penetrating studies of these matters as 
any we have read. They are written, moreover, with a 
lucidity and a sense of style that are generally denied to 
those who have a practical acquaintance with military 
strategy. The lesson of the book is that the defeat of 
Germany is inevitable if only our people go on making the 
necessary effort and retain that “ will-to-win’”’ which 
*“G’s”’ clear and convincing exposition must help to 
strengthen. 


THE LADY OF POTSDAM. 


By Henri DE NoussanneE. Translated from the French 
by M. Harriet M. Capes. 5s. net. (Melrose.) 

The author of this distinctly sensational ‘‘ Chronicle of 
the Kaiser’s Youth ”’ tells us the work is “‘ not a novel in 
the absolute sense of the word.” As far as “‘ political and 
psychological reality” are concerned we are, it is under- 
stood, in the realms of truth. Certainly the character 
sketches of Bismarck, the old Emperor William I., and 
his son then Crown Prince Frederick, are excellently drawn, 
while the love affairs of the young Prince William have 
every touch of probability—such affairs being the common 
heritage of princes. That, about 1880, Krupp, Moltke, 
Waldersee, and other men of power and wealth intrigued 
as ‘‘ Defenders of the Throne ”’ to prevent pacific influences 
prevailing in Imperial policy is now generally admitted. 
M. de Noussanne’s story is of a lady employed by these 
high interests to turn the old Emperor’s grandson from 
the paths of peace to the prospect of world rule. The 
working out of this plot is a tremendous affair, involving 
counter-plots, murder, passion, and the cunning of astutest 
detectives. In the end the Lady of Potsdam comes to 
grief—through her own ill-governed desire for vengeance 


From Denmark and Sweden with Gustavus VASA. 


Iceland and Finland —but not before she has accomplished her. evil influence a 
(Fisher Unwin). on the infatuated Prince William. - 
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From Peeps at Ancient Rome 
(Black). 


INSIDE CONSTANTINOPLE, 
APRIL—SEPTEMBER, 1015. 


By Lewis ErnsTEIn. 6s. net. (John Murray.) 

This is an American diplomatist’s diary during the 
Dardanelles fighting. Mr. Einstein was sent to Constan- 
tinople early in 1915 as Special Agent to assist the American 
Ambassador in protecting the interests of the Entente, 
and left in September. At the beginning of the Dardanelles 


adventure he began to put on paper his day to day im- 


pressions of what was going on and rumoured. The entry 
of America into the war has removed any impediment 
to the publication of the diary, and it appears now practi- 
cally as it was written, with all its absence of perspective 
and even errors, nowhere recast in the light of later 


From The Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon 
(Stanley Paul). 
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knowledge. Just for this reason it is a most 
valuable document, showing the state of 
affairs in Constantinople, reflecting the minds 
of the men in power in Turkey, showing the 
intrigues and machinations of the Germans, 
of Enver, of Talaat Bey, etc., etc. We see 
just how the problems, which we approached 
from without, looked from within, what 
Greece, Bulgaria, Roumania thought and in- 
tended, what the Turks hoped and feared, 
how the Germans dealt with their allics. One 
object of Mr. Einstein’s in publishing was to 
make it clear that the real blame for the 
Armenian massacres falls most of all upon 
Germany, who assumed the military direction 
of Turkey, while the plea of military necessity 
was put forward to explain and excuse the 
treatment of Armenians. The book is one of 
the most interesting of all war books, and 
contains a medley of news, rumours, tales, 
glimpses of people in the limelight, of our own 
feats by land and sea viewed from the Turkish 
side, that makes it of really permanent 
| value. 


MEMOIRS OF THE 
- DUKE DE SAINT SIMON. 


Translated and Edited by Francis Arkwright. 
Vols. V. and VI. tos. 6d. net each, 
(Stanley Paul.) 


These two volumes complete the very 
excellent English edition of the famous 
memoirs which Messrs, Stanley Paul have 


TEMPLE oF Mater Matuta. been publishing. They cover the years 1714 


to 1723, years that saw momentous changes 
and significant movements in Europe and in France. 
Louis XIV. died in 1715, leaving the Duke of Orleans as 
Regent, and accordingly here is the place for Saint Simon’s 
full sketch of the character of both these men, one of 
whom had been his master and the other had com- 
manded his friendship and services during a long period 
when he was in acute disfavour at Court, and laboured 
under the atrocious suspicion of having had several 
members of the royal family removed by poison. The 
whole drama of Court life and political life in France is 
presented to us in these memoirs by one who shared it 
in the fullest sense, and not the least agreeable side of the 
whole business is the unfolding of Saint Simon’s own char- 
acter discerned more and more fully and clearly as year 
follows year. Consider his quarrel with the Duke de 
Noailles, how coldly, sternly, implacably he carried on the 
affair, with 
almost devilish 
precision and 
effect up to 
the formal re- 
conciliation 
that was no 
reconciliat ion 
except for 
civility and 
outward de- 
portment. 
transla- 
tion is admir- 
ably done, and 
this version is 
a most desir- 
able addition 
“toany gentle- 
man’s library.” 
And no_ lib- 
= rary can pass 
Fontainesieau. Without its 

Saint Simon. 
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THE CRIME. 


By the Author of “ J’Accuse.”’ Vol. I. 
1os. 6d. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

When Burke said it was impossible to 
arraign a whole nation, he little thought the 
day would come when a first-class European 
Power would descend to the level of con- 
certed crimes which make the worst excesses 
in the French Revolution seem innocent by 
comparison. Such a scale of iniquity was 
only possible on the part of a people void 
of the sense of humanity, and flourishing as 
to growth and influence. But out of her 
abundance Germany has produced one man 
who goes further than any Teuton now 
alive, to the proud distinction of a minority 
of one. Whether or not he has made any 
convert by his former book, ‘‘ J’Accuse,”’ it 
would be hard to say, but it stands at the 
head of a new school of political literature, 
and we can see functions in the years to 
come where posterity lays a wreath of im- 
mortelles at the foot of his statue as at 
that of a man who has done intrepid service 
to mankind. Though more ambitious in 
size, this textbook is simply an expansion 
of “‘ J’Accuse,” done with the deliberation 
which was impossible in the case of that 
terrible indictment which draws itself for ©“ .— 
all time like a glacier of cold and irresis- 
tible logic across the self-tortured bosom 
of Germany. Even now, with a couple of 
years to prepare this greater result, the 


author cannot bring himself to delete his From Peeps at Ancient Rome 
(Black). 


many repetitions, so anxious is he to give us 

the fresh and burning impress of his mind, 

and avoid the appearance of what Mr. Balfour once called 
the “‘ frigid and calculated lie.”’ If our conjectures are 
right as to his identity, the author has spent a generation 
in Switzerland pursuing ideals and aims for which there 
has never been sufficient room within the German Empire, 
and if he has faith and hope in proportion to his charity, 
it should not be difficult for this great champion of the 
Allies to find a permanent memorial to link him with a 
grateful posterity. For in this book—the first substantial 
volume of the series—he arrogates to himself the opening 
speech, and then proceeds to take up every aspect of the 
origins of the war, from its monarch and maker down- 
wards. Unfortunately, the book, or this first volume of it, 
‘cost so long in the preparation, that the author lost the 
benefit of many phases of the war which would have told 
in his favour, including the entry of America into the 
ranks of the 
Allies, and 
theavalanche 
of diplomatic 
revelations 
which the 
American ar- 
chives have 
been giving 
us ever since. 
Nevertheless, 
the book is 
so fresh and 
penetrating, 
so acutely 
alive to every 
aspect of the 
great issue, 


that you 

hardly realise 

it was finished 

* year 260. From The Memoirs of the Duke de St. Simon 
Judged bythe (Stanley Paul). 
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THE PaNTHEON. 


past, it is amazing to find how completely the author 
has mastered. every detail of this greatest of the world 
epics, and how he pulverises one by one all the German 
apologists from Houston Chamberlain and Naumann down- 
wards. Here and there a photograph or drawing would 
have relieved the long panorama of argument, but the 
translation by Mr. Alexander Gray from the authentic 
German text is picturesque in the extreme and sets him 
among the great translators of our time. To conclude, 
there is no reason for the author to be self-disparaging 
in anything. Ostracised like Aristides, he is in a better 
position for perceiving the angles and the shadows of the 
place of his birth, and with a remorseless justice worthy 
of the great exile, he sets these failings down for all 
generations to wonder at. What he would have been if 
this war had not given him his cue and motive, it is hard 
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DAWN IN 
IRELAND. 


By Marie Harrison. . 
3s. 6d. net. (Melrose.) 


Miss Harrison went on a 
special commission to study , 
the people of Ireland and the 
industrial, agricultural and 
social conditions under which 
they live.. As a result of her 
investigations she is full of 
hope for the future of Ireland, 
and in these pages takes you 
over the ground on which 
her hopes are built. She 
follows an admirable and 
penetrating survey of the 
Ireland of to-day witha study 
of the spirit that moves in 
Ireland and the forces that 
have gone to its creation. 

From Senlis : OuTsipE THE Station. With the enemies of Ireland— 

(Collins). some of the worst of them 
living within its own borders— 

to guess; but at any rate, he has constituted himself Miss Harrison deals faithfully and very frankly. Altogether 
counsel for the crown of justice, and he condemns his own a suggestive and valuable book, that goes to the roots of 
countrymen to the everlasting galleys for the ‘“ Crime ” things and is as courageous in its judgments as it is acute 


SS he here unfolds in all the eloquence of his horror and and impartial. There is much in it worthy of careful 
; .. indignation. consideration by those who at this time are seeking a ° 
solution of the age-old problem of Irish 
government. 


SENLIS. 


By Cicety Hamitton. Illustrated. 


3s.6d.net. (Collins.) 


The chief beauty of Miss Hamilton’s work 
lies in the constraint which she exercises 
throughout. Senlis like many another city 
of Northern France came for a brief spell 
under the ruthless heel of the Germanic 
invader and will probably bear for all time 
the mark of his devastating touch. Fortun- 
ately for Senlis,the battle of the Marne sent 
von Kluck scuttling back to the Aisne and the 
utter destruction that might have been Senlis’ 
lot was mercifully nipped in the bud. The 
story of the German occupation of Senlis is 
identical with that of a hundred other cities 
that came under the iron heel. Murder and 
rape were perpetrated under the flimsiest 
pretext, and part of the place was burned 
to order and with such pleasurable obedience 
that a party of Frenchmen were led by the 
Germans through the burning town, where 
their conductor ‘‘ pointed out the flames with 
admiration ’’! Singularly enough it is Miss 
Hamilton’s admirable restraint which adds 
vividness to her descriptive passages, and ee 
brings home to the reader the humiliation 
and agony of the people that have been 
subjected to the ‘“ blood and_ iron ” 
doctrine of Wilhelm II. The volume is not 
a war book by any means since nearly two- 
thirds of it are devoted to the history of 
Senlis and to the natural and architectural 
beauties of the town; but from beginning 
ay ee to end it is exceptionally entertaining, for 


: Miss Hamilton has that easy, graceful style 
From Central America Ruins oF GUERIQUA. which invests even trivial incidents with 
(Fisher Unwin). absorbing interest. 
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THE MAKING OF WOMEN. 


By A. Mauve Roypen, and Others. Edited by 
Victor GoLLancz. 4s. 6d. net. (Allen & Unwin.) 


A series of seven essays by five well-known socio- 
logists in which, with differences of opinion on minor 
points, a unified feminist policy is laid down and the 
lines on which feminism ought to develop. Mr. 
Gollancz restates the case for feminism in an Introduc- 
tion, and contributes an epilogue in which he em- 
phasises certain arguments put forward by the other 
writers and the end towards which the true feminist 
is working; Miss Royden deals with ‘“‘ Modern Love ”’ 
and ‘‘ The Future of the Woman’s Movement ’”’; Mr. 
Ralph Rooper with ‘‘ Women Enfranchised’’; Miss 
Eleanor F. Rathbone with ‘“‘ The Remuneration of 
Women’s Services ’’; and Miss Elinor Burns with the 
great question of ‘“‘ Education.”” In appendices are a 
useful note on the increase of women’s employment 
during the war and an article reprinted from the 
Round Table—this latter exhaustively considering the 
subject of equal pay for men and women and rather 
combating Miss Rathbone’s contention that an im- 
mediate policy of equal pay for equal work would be 
unsound. It is a timely and very helpful book on one 
of the biggest problems we shall have to face when 
the war is over. 


BESIEGED IN KUT 
AND AFTER. 


By Mayor Cuartes H. Barser, I.M.S._ 5s. net. 
(Blackwood.) 


A very plain and straightforward story of the siege 
of Kut, this narrative of the five months’ stubborn 
waiting for the relief that was so near yet just failed 


to arrive is most moving in its simplicity. The world From On the Eaves of the World 


already knows something of Townsend and of Kut, but 

we in England can never know too much, and we will 
always have a welcome for any glimpses of the life of that 
heroic garrison, who held their post as long as a morsel of 
food remained to them. Major Barber gives realistic 
pictures of the monotonous drift of day after day, when 
every one showed an invincible cheeriness in the face of 
danger, discomfort, privation and suspense. His account 
of his experiences 

when with the 
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Hwa-so CiTy WALL AND 
(Arnold). Hwa-SAN THE Hoty 
(PLAIN OF SHENS)). 


and, in all modesty and sincerity, he describes something of 
his work and the work of his fellow padres—Roman Catholic 
and Anglican: the sing-songs at the Y.M.C.A., the im- 
promptu prayer meetings, the friendly talks—in the trenches 
and elsewhere, ministrations to the wounded and the dying— 
religious ministrations and helpful service in letter-writing 


Turks, after the 
surrender of Kut 
until the medical 
section was released 
is very interesting, 
and helps to con- 
firm our belief that 
the Turk can be a 
person with whom 
it is quite possible 
to live. 


KHAKI 
VIGNETTES. 


By Puzt. 
FIsHER, C.F. 
2s. 6d. net. 
(Joseph John- 
son.) 

Mr. Fisher, a 
devoted Minister of 
the Primitive 
Methodists, served 
as Chaplain to the 
troops for six 
months in England 


: 


and for fifteen From Besieged in Kut—and After 
months in France, (Blackwood). 


MINARET AND GATEWAY OF Mosque, Kur, 1915. 
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and the distri- 
bution of cigar- 
ettes. Mr. 
Fisher tells us 
frankly that 
the close inter- 
course with 
ministers of 
other com- 
munions helped 
to clear away 
prejudices, and 
while fully 
estimating the 
difficulties of a 
padre’s work 
at the Front 
he enables the 
reader to ap- 
preciate the 
value of that 
work. “ Khaki 
Vignettes” 
make cheerful 
reading, for 
their author is 
full of hope 
and good will, 


and has hu- /7om Peeps at Poland 


mour. 


THE HEART BENEATH 
THE UNIFORM. 


By J. GLENELG GRanT. 2s. net. 


THE BOOKMAN 


(Morgan & Scott.) 


_ Sincerity and simplicity are the notes of this earnest 
little book, written by the Hon. Treasurer of the Cardiff 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Rest, for the purpose, as he tells the 
reader, of enlisting the sympathy and co-operation of the 


public in the good 
work of befriending 
the fighting men of 
both services. Tra- 
gedy, pathos, and 
humour ‘are to be 
found in the various 
sketches and short 
stories told by Mr. 
Grant. We like the 
correspondent who 
wrote from the 
trenches, ‘“‘ The Lord 
is my Shepherd, I shall 
not want. Please 
send me a mouth 
organ.”” Conversion 
to religion and total 
abstinence from 
strong drink loom 
large in these pages, 
for it is with these 
things Mr. Grant is 
largely concerned. 
But the religion is 
warm-hearted and 
brotherly, and the 
drunkenness against 
which Mr. Grant man- 
fully contends is a 
very real evil—an un- 
mitigated curse in 
some cases and a 
cause of much sorrow 
and distress in nearly 
every instance.. The 
book makes no pre- 


From The Heart Beneath the Uniform 
(Morgan & Scott). 
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tentions to 
literary style, 
but it does tell 
us something 
of what is be- 
ing done at 
Cardiff for 
soldiers and 
sailors, and 
thereby it ful- 
fils its purpose. 
For it is well 
that we should 
know not only 
the needs of 
our service 
men but of the 
efforts made to 
meet those 
needs -by 
people of good 
will. 


MARCH: 
ING ON 
TANGA. 


By F. Brett 
Younc. 6s. 


THE FIGHT FOR POLAND IN 1863. (Collins.) 
16. 
astonishingly pleasant surprise to pick up a war book 
which is a real contribution to literature, as well as 
a thrilling report of one campaign. This is the case with 
“Marching on Tanga,” one of the best books for which 
this war is responsible. From its scholarly and vivid 
letterpress as well as from. the very excellent photos with 
which it is illustrated, we get a real insight into the diffi- 
culties which General Smuts and his relatively small force 
were up against in East Africa, and the nature of the country 
in which those diffi- 
culties were overcome. 
The description of the 
race that was won by 
our men with ox trans- 
port through thick 
bush country against 
the Germans who re- 
treated along their 
railroad, is an epic no 
one should miss. 
Even those who, like 
the present writer, 
know the obstacle to 
travel in the African 
bush, can have no 
idea of the apparent 
impossibilities which 
were achieved in this 
campaign; not only 
were they achieved, 
but they were {taken 
as part of the day’s 
work, and very little 
comment made upon 
them afterwards. Mr. 
Brett Young, the M.O. 
of the Rhodesians, 
tells us of marches in 
the valley of the 
‘Pangani, where no 
man, black or white, 
has hitherto been able 
to live; of men who 
marched and fought 
Wrapper Desien. with fever on them, 
while the transport 
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beasts died of horse sickness or 
wasted to a state of uselessness by 
trypanosomiasis, which corresponds 
to sleeping sickness in man. He 
suggests that those uninhabited 
fever swamps devoid of any human 
life were a soulless waste until the 
ten thousand men who marched and 
-lived and strove there against al- 
most overwhelming odds gave to it 
a soul. These same men, ill and 
weary from forced marches in the 
region of the equator, were often 
without food, water or quinine ; 
yet they kept up their spirit, and 
by sheer will and determination 
wrested the country from an enemy 
armed with naval guns, with suffi- 
cient food and water, and the 
necessary rolling stock for the con- 
centration of this same. But 
“Marching on Tanga’”’ is not all 
grim facts; a clear imagination, 
and the influence of a great and 
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From Marching on Tanga 
(Collins). 


From Marching on Tanga 
(Collins). 


unselfish character per- 
meate each page. The 
author has learnt that 
often elusive lesson, the 
elimination of the per- 
sonal pronoun, for 
which and also for a 
splendid book we have 
to thank him. 


ACTIONS AND 
REACTIONS 
IN RUSSIA. 


By R. ScoTLAaND 
LIDDELL. Ios. 6d. 
net. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 

Mr. Scotland Liddell 
has written the most 
readable war book 
imaginable. It is 
strong and healthy, 
and such a treat after seit: 
so much of the senti- 7 


WE CAME TO A GREATER VALLEY 
THAN ANY WE HAD MET BEFORE. 


FIRST THE ARMOURED CARS MOVED OFF WITH AN 
OPZN EXHAUST AS LOUD AS THEIR MACHINE GUNS. 


of day. Mr. Liddell is in the 
unique position of being in charge 
of a company on the Russian Front, 
and consequently he writes with 
first-hand knowledge, enhanced by 
an easy and vivid style. He says 
that he finds it difficult to write of 
war, and wisely does not attempt 
it in the sense that we at home 
think of war. But what he writes 
about is the life as lived from day 
to day by the men who are actually 
out there, and in doing this he 
has painted a much more realistic 
picture of war than if he set out 
to describe great battles. Had we 
space there is much we should like to 
quote. We must content ourselves 
with giving the Russian reply to 
the Germans when, after the arrest 
of Protopopov and the others, the 
Germans displayed a notice over 
their trenches, “‘ Your Ministers 
have been arrested.’”” The answer 
was, Not ours—but yours.”’ 


mental stuff about the 
war that sees the light 


I‘rom Actions and Reactions in Russia 
(Chapman & Hail). 


A British ARMOURED CAR IN THE CAUCASUS. 
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From The Diaries of Leo Tolstoy 
Dent). Recently reviewed in THz Bookman 


MEXICO: FROM DIAZ 
TO THE KAISER. 


By Mrs. ALEC-TWEEDIE. 16s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


From Mrs. Alec-Tweedie, the intrepid traveller, we look 
always for sparkling comment on men and manners, with 
vigorous portraiture and intimate studies of nationality 
and milieu. In her newest work on Mexico she gives 
us, in addition, a measure of serious history. The book is 
a study of the later Porfirio Diaz, the events that led to 
his downfall, and the present condition, political, financial 
and commercial, of the land which, in banishing its great 
ruler, ordained its own return to chaos. 

The author makes of Don Porfirio, the fine protagonist 
of her drama, a picturesque, highly impressive figure, 
giving therewith effective studies of Madero, Carranza, 
Villa, and other actors, who rush in turn through the 
alarms and rebellions that compose, unhappily, the normal 
lurid atmosphere of Mexico. Don Porfirio was elected 


From Mexico : from Diaz to the Kaiser 
(Hutchinson). 


President for the seventh 
time in 1904; from that date 
Mrs. Alec-Tweedie takes up 
Mexican history, to carry it 
—distracted, blood-stained, 
vividly alive—to the present 
date; while through the 
narrative runs the dark 
thread of the Kaiser’s un- 
resting intrigues. If the 
powerful personality of Diaz 
raised his country from the 
mire, his correlative weak- 
ness occasioned the rebellion 
of Madero, with its train of 
inevitable disasters. Mexico, 
bursting into conflagration, 
made dust and ashes of its 
own hard-earned success; the 
architect of which, through 
nearly forty years of labour, 
was thrust out, heart-wrung 
but still unbroken in courage, 
to die in exile. The story of 
his deposition, of his setting 
forth ill in body, battered in 
mind, attended by his devoted 
wife, his son and _ grand- 
children, is strangely human and pathetic. The great- 
heartedness of the man, whose severities have been harped 
upon at large, emerges clearly in these vibrating pages, 

The tragic murder oi Madero, by way of culmination 
to his abortive rebellion—was Huerta, the ruler-in-posse, 
guilty of it or not? The question was vital; for the 
States, accepting his guilt, refused to acknowledge Huerta 
as President, and thereby came fresh vistas of trouble, a 
bewildering tangle of Huerta—Villa—Carranza fighting. 
Howbeit the subsequent hostilities between Mexico and 
America brought about an incident in which Englishmen 
may justly take pride. Soon after the American landing 
at Vera Cruz in 1914, certain refugees in Mexico City were 
in great danger. How to rescue these derelict Americans ? 
A British naval officer achieved with remarkable éclat that 
difficult feat, and the account of the affair in these pages 
is given with much verve by a young sailor who chanced 
to be on the spot. His yarn closes with the battle for 
Tampico, the great oil port, between Huertists and Carran- 
zists, while a British 
steamboat comes upon 
the scene, to be im- 
mersed at once in the 
gunfire of the com- 
batants and a violent 
tropical storm-burst. 

Later, Huerta is 
driven from power, the 
story of his struggle 
against Villa and Car- 
ranza being sketched 
at full length by the 
author. En passant we 
have a humorous im- 
pression of Mexican 
statesmen by an au- 
thority who knows them 
but too well. ‘‘ They 
are not made _ but 
born,” he says, “‘ fully 
equipped for their task. 
... The only family 
tie common to them 
all is the budget, and 
their only known 
hobby is to possess 
MADERO AND HIS FOLLOWERS. what does not belong 
to them.” 
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The death of Diaz in 
1915, with an _ interesting 
visit to his tomb in Paris, . 
leads to a _ forecast of 
Mexico’s future, which later 
in the book is further 
handled in a fashion to 
hearten that country’s well- 
wishers. The author has 
in fact a solution of the 
Mexican problem which, 
save for a brief hint, may 
be left to the reader’s in- 
vestigation. The United 
States must not annex 
Mexico, but .. . 

The quantity of Mexico’s 
output in oil will come asa 
surprise to many; for it 
amounts to forty million 
barrels a year, thus equal- 
ling the total yield of Rou- 
mania and Galicia together 
—and in Mrs. Tweedie’s 
opinion, this great asset som Real Russians 
might be doubled or trebled (Sampson Low). 
in volume. Beyond question 
it behoves the States and ourselves to uphold these 
oil-fields, and to keep a sentinel eye upon the country 
which owns them. The Germans have long done the 
latter. They have worked up labour troubles in the hope 
of destroying this vast supply of fuel so essential to the 
navies of Britain and America. The Zimmermann plot 
for embroiling Mexico and Japan with the States is fresh 
in the public memory, but further intrigues by the amazing 
Kaiser have place in these pages. Here, as in every corner 
of the globe, the German treachery-grinding machine has 
been at work for years ; indeed the amount of the Kaiserian 
expenditure in pains and money for the debauching of the 
human race must be getting beyond even German powers 
of computation. 


From Through Lapland with Skis and Reindeer 
(Fisher Unwin). 
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1 One closes this able and 
"= most interesting work witha 
sense of deep compassion for 
Mexico, with its romantic 
past, its lamentably dis- 
hevelled. present; for its 
inherently great if faulty 
ruler, his pathetic débdcle 
and death upon alien soil. 
The author’s cheery adum- 
bration in regard to the 
country’s future will find an 
echo not only among those 
financially interested in 
Mexico, but with every one 
who gives a thought to 
battered, sighing humanity, 
or nourishes the hope of 
seeing a land of perennial 
upheaval and bloodshed rise 
ere long to the plane of 
peace and stability. 


HAROLD VALLINGS. 


THe Exite’s RETURN. 


REAL RUSSIANS. 


By Sonra E. Howe. Illustrated. 6s. net. (Sampson Low.) 

As the author of ‘‘ A Thousand Years of Russian His- 
tory,” ‘“‘Some Russian Heroes, Saints and Sinners,’ and 
other books, Mrs. Sonia E. Howe has already shown her 
interest in Russia and her knowledge of its story and its 
people. In May, 1916, she went to Russia on the invita- 
tion of Count Dmitry Olsoufiev to plead privately with 
those in authority for a political amnesty, that Russia’s 
political exiles might, in these days, be allowed to return 
home. The Revolution has since brought about that 
amnesty as a matter of course. During her mission, Mrs, 
Howe interviewed cabinet ministers, talked with Russian 
soldiers who had escaped from captivity in Germany, mixed 
much with all manner of people in Petrograd and the 


Easter Day in KARESUANDO CHURCH : COMMUNION SCENE. 
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great towns, and with the 
peasantry in various country 
districts. She has recorded 
these interviews and _ her 
impressions of the persons 
and things she saw in the 
vividest and most realistic 
manner, and the result is a 
brilliant and intimate study 
of Russian life as it was 
in the months when the 
Revolution was coming to 
a head and preparing to 
change everything and 
fashion a new and greater 
Russia out of the ruins of 
the old. Mrs. Howe has a 
delightful narrative and 
descriptive gift ; she knows 
and likes and believes in 
the Russian character, and 
brings her reader to under- 
stand and believe in it too. 
Her gossipy, anecdotal style 
makes her book as pleasant 
to read as it is informing. 


THE MARNE— 
AND AFTER. 


By Major A. CorRBETT- 
SMITH. 5s. net. (Cassell.) 


When we hear reports, 
such as have been revived 
from Zurich lately, that 
South Germans are agitat- 
ing for the abdication of the 
Hohenzollerns, it is useful 
to remember the subject of 


From The Marne—and After 
(Cassell). 


LieuT.-GENERAL SiR 
WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 


one chapter in “‘ The Marne 
—and After.”” The chapter 
is called ‘‘ Kultur,’”’ and it 
affords a glimpse of the long 
track of foul deeds, ruin 
and desolation which the 
Huns left in France. The 
author points out that as 
the German army is literally 
representative of the Em- 
pire, the depravity is that 
of the whole nation rather 
than individual excesses of 
an army. Hence no sug- 
gestion that the German 
people can be dissociated 
from the guilt of their rulers 
can be entertained. It was 
the sights our men saw 
when, after the historic 
retreat, they turned «to 
advance against the enemy, 
that steeled their hearts. 
“They have changed the 
very lives of those who 
witnessed them.”’ The book 
gives a very interesting and 
graphic account of the great 
victory, the last stand of the 
Old Army. It is a com- 
panion to the same author’s. 
Retreat from Mons.” 
Major Corbett-Smith notes, 
with regard to ‘‘ Tipperary ” 
that the song is not dead, 
but has become “ canon- 
ised’’ by reason of its 
association with the Old 
Army, and is sung on 
special occasions only. 


From Jane’s All the World’s Aircraft, 1917 
(Sampson Low). 


An ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN-CREW AT WorRK 
(rom a British Official Photograph.) 
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THROUGH face to his 
LAPLAND ‘‘ Memoirs of a 
WITH Balkan Diplo- 
SKIS AND matist,”’ “‘ that 
REIN- proofs will ; 
DEER. (eventually) be 
forthcoming 
By that the pre- 
IEE FRGS. sent war was 
123. 6d. net. really an East- a 
(Fisher Un- ern Question 7 
win.) war, provoked 
Mr. Frank 


Hedges Butler 
has here a fresh 
and attractive 
subject, of 
which however 
he does not 


by that ques- 
tion and hav- 
ing its final 
solution for its 
object.” The 
same opinion is. 
held by Vladi- 


make the most. mir Jabotin- 
He has felt it sky, military 
his duty to corresponde n t 


preface his 


of that leading 


volume with von Sottes Gnaden Moscow news- 


chor Deutiger Raijer, Konig von 
and research, uf. uj. uh. 


who declares. 
that whatever 
the pretexts, 
occasions or 


all of which 
his readers 
could do com- 


SivilbehSrden auewartiger Staaten, Unfern famtlichen Wilitdr- und Fivilbebdrden aber 


fortably with- 
out. He does 
not really be- 
gin to be in- 
teresting till he 
gets on his ski 
or into his 


frei und ungebindert reifen, andy ndtigenfalle th 
Gegeden Berlin, den 


befeblen Wir ausdridlid, auf Dorseigung diefes 


side-issues of 
the war may 


und Seiftand angedeihen laffen. 


have been, the 
principal aim 
is the destruc- 
tion and parti- 
tion of the Ot- 


pulka” be- Auf Seines und ROuigligfen toman Empire. 
hind the rein- He brushes 
deer. When 


next Mr. Butler 
plans a volume 
he should read 
“ Eothen ” 
again. It may 
remind him 


aside therefore 
as irrelevant 
the talk about 
the freedom of 
small nation- 
alities, about 
the restoration 


that the per- 
sonal travel 
book is always 
the best; and 
it may even help him to mitigate the clumsiness of his own 
prose. His,book has nothing like the charm or interest 
of Mr. Fulton’s “ With Ski in Norway and Lapland,” 


of unredeemed 
provinces and a 
about the a 
destruction of 
Prussian militarism, shows how inevitable was the failure of 
the Young Turks to put new life into the Turkish Empire, 
and taking for granted the victory of the Entente Powers, 


SaFE CONDUCT FOR AMBASSADOR GERARD AND 
HIS FAMILY, UNDER THE SIGNATURE OF SECRE- 
TARY ZIMMERMANN, FEB. STH, 1917. 


From My Four Years in Germany 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


though Mr. Butler’s excursions covered far more ground discusses the probable scheme of partition, assigning Con- 7 
(or rather snow) and extended into regions of Finmarken stantinople and the Straits to Russia, Syria to France, and a 
that Captain Fulton did not touch. Features of very Palestine to Britain, and relegating Turkey to Anatolia, 4 


special value in Mr. Butler’s volume are the numerous 


where, he suggests, Germany should be allowed “ favoured 


illustrations, the details of 
provision and equipment, and 
the elaborate information 
about the routes and the 
fjeldstues, the latter resembl- 
ing the “‘ huts” familiar to 
climbers in the Alps. Pros- 


1 


nation treatment. Speaking 
of the progress of the war M. 
Jabotinsky holds that the 
only theatre where ‘“‘ decisive 
blows’ can be imagined is 
Asiatic Turkey, and he urges 
that a vigorous offensive 


pective adventurers and win- ought to be made in Syria, in . 
ter sports enthusiasts in Asia Minor and in Mesopo- ; 
search of new skiing grounds tamia. 

will simply have to buy Mr. . 

Butler's book. WITH THE TURKS 
TURKEY AND THE IN PALESTINE. ; 


WAR. 
Vy VLADIMIR JABOTINSKY. 
6s. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 
“I have {no doubt,” says 


: p From Outposts ot Mercy 
Count Mijotovich in the pre- 


(Methuen). 
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A TELERIFICU CakRYING 


A WOUNDED Man. 


By ALEXANDER AARON- 
SOHN. 2s.net. (Constable.) 
One of the minor books of 
the war, but none the less a 
work of no _ inconsiderable 
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_ Jacob in Galilee, one of 
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interest. Its author, a 
Jew, born in Zioron- 


the colonies created by 
the impulse which has 
since been organised as 
the Zionist Movement, 
was called up asa Turkish 
subject on the mobilisa- 
tion of the Turkish Army 
in 1914, and now gives 
the story of his adven- 
tures during his military 
service and subsequently. 
His stay in the Army 
both as a soldier and a 
member of the taboor 
amlieh, or working corps, 
was of short duration as 
he was able without 
much difficulty to pur- 
chase his discharge—his 
object for so acting being 
his desire to return to 
his native village, not 
from any wish to dis- 
associate himself from 
military service but in 
order to help to protect 
his people so far as he 
was able. After leaving 
the Army it was not long 
before he and three of 
the leading elders were 
arrested by the Turkish yom The Wives of the Prime 
authorities, imprisoned Ministers 

and tortured for refusing (Warne). 

to disclose the whereabouts of their arms which the: Jews 
required as a protection against the marauding Arabs, and 
which they had hidden. It was only when the Turks 
threatened to carry off ‘‘a number of our young girls... . 
and hand them over tojthe officers, to be kept until the 
arms were disclosed,’”’ that their resistance was overcome. 
Mr. Aaronsohn visited various parts of the country in the 
course of an investigation into.the ravages of a visitation 


of locusts—a calamity 
which has not befallen 
the various provinces for 
forty years—was in 
Jerusalem where he saw 
the German officers, and 
in Jaffa shortly before the 
Turks set out on their 
disastrous Suez campaign 
which was at first an- 
nounced as an oOver- 
whelming defeat of the 
British vanguard, fol- 
lowed by the information 
that ‘ the canal had been 
reached, British men-of- 
war sunk, the British 
routed—with a loss to the 
Turks of five men and two 
camels, which were after- 
wards recovered.” The 
foregoing does not ex- 
haust the many interests 
of this very attractive 
booklet, which can be 
strongly recommended to 
the general reader. 


THE WESTERN 
FRONT. 
Drawings by MUIRHEAD 
Bone. In monthly parts 
at 2s. net each. Published 
by Authority of the War 
Office. (Country Life, 
Mrs. GLADSTONE AND HER Ltd.) 
GRANDDAUGHTER DOROTHY. Thisseries of drawings, 
published by authority of 
the War Office, reaches its twelfth part with the end of the 
year and already forms a unique panorama of the-scenes 
along the Western Front of the war in France. They 
bring home to one the blight and devastation that has 
fallen wherever the Hun has been, but they reveal also the 
charm of French landscape that has escaped the violence 
of the German guns. As a pictorial record this series has 
a permanent historical as well as a great artistic value. 
Muirhead 


From Some Hawarden Letters 
(Nisbet). 


A Group OF DOMINION PREMIERS AT HAWARDEN. it. 
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Bone gets his 
effects with a 
masterly sim- 
plicity of line ; 
the same strik- 
ing realism of 
touch makes 
for dreariness 
and bleak hor- 
ror in his pite- 
ously shattered 
halls, churches, 
cottages, and 
the shell-torn 
countryside, 
and for all the 
quiet loveliness 
that belongs to 
them in scenes 
where war’s 
earthquake 
tread has left 
no traces. 
Each drawing 
is briefly des- 
cribed. and ex- 
plained on the 
page facing 
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sor GEMS 
OF 
GERMAN 
THOUGHT. 


Selected by 
WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Is. net. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 


That any sane 
people could be so 
swaggeringly boastful 
of their own virtues 
seems so impossible 
that you might sus- 
pect that these 
extracts were only 
written in burlesque 
of Germany’s amazing 
self-conceit, but Mr. 
Archer is careful to 
give chapter and verse 
for even the shortest 
and to supply a full 
index of the authors, 
books and pamphlets 
from which he quotes. 
A few date from 
before the war, but 
most were written 
since. Here are some 
examples taken at 
random from the 
writings of various 
German pastors, pro- 
fessors, men of letters, 4 


and prominent public 


An 


The whole book | is 
very useful in its 
revelation of what 
Germany looks like 
to herself, and in view 
of her actions these 
laudatory complacen- 
cies of her thinkers 
are curiously amusing 
as well as instructive. 
The swelling brag 
of its inherent 
humanity, of its 
superior kultur and 
the godly mission to 
impress it on inferior 
nations sound, when 
one remembers 
Fryatt, Nurse Cavell, 
the Lusitania, and 
the barbarous horrors 
of Belgium and 
Armenia, like the 
sneers of cynicism or 
the ravings of lunacy. 
What is one to say 
of the minds that 
could think such 
demonstrable non- 
sense about them- 
selves and of the 
people who could take 
it seriously ? 


ALL 
THE 


men: 


Froni all sides testi: “vom Earl Grey 
monies are flowing in (Hodder & Stoughton). 


as to the noble manner 
in which our troops conduct 
the war.” 

“We thank our German 
Army that it has kept spot- 
less the shield of humanity 
and chivalry.” 

see everywhere how 
our soldiers respect the sacred 
defencelessness of woman 
and child.” 

German people is 
always right, because it is 
the German people, and 
numbers eighty-seven million 
souls.” 

“We are equally far re- 
moved from presumption 
and from arrogance.’’ 

* We will hold fast to our 
old modesty.” 

“Germany is the re- 
presentative of the highest 
morality, the purest 
humanity, of the most 
chastened Christianity.” 

“The German Army (in 
which of course I include the 
Navy) is to-day the greatest 
institute for the moral 
education of the world.” 

‘‘ The absence of any sort 
of animosity towards other 
people is a striking char- 
acteristic of the Germans— 
and of the Germans alone.” 

‘We are the most gifted 
of nations in all the domains 
of science and art.” 

‘‘ Excessive modesty and 
humility is a feature of the 
German character.” 

‘‘ Germany is just even to 
self-depreciation.” 


PorRTRAIT OF EARL GREY. WORLD'S 


(Hutchinson). 


From The Life and Letters of Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, K.C. 
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Commoovore Sir 
CHARLES Napier, 
K.CB, &c. 


AIRCRAFT. 


Edited and Compiled 
by C. G. Grey. 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
(Sampson Low.) 


This is the eighth issue 
of the “Flying Annual”’ 
founded by the late Fred 
T. Jane in 1909. It has 
naturally grown size 
and importance with the 
development of the air 
services, especially since 
the war, until now it 
makes a stout volume in 
five parts, well arranged 
and lavishly illustrated. 
The five parts comprise a 
useful aeronautical dic- 
tionary, with an_ inter- 
national glossary of terms 
and tables of records; a 
detailed account of the 
world’saeroplanesarranged 
in alphabetical order of 
nationality ; a similar ac- 
count of the world’s air- 
ships ; and of all its aero- 
engines; and a chronicle 
of all the world’s historical 
aircraft of the last fourteen 
years, with prefaces on 
war-balloons and _para- 
chutes. There are intro- 
ductory and explanatory 
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From Palestine 
(Sidgwick & Jackson). 


articles to each of these parts, and a mass ot very 
serviceable information on all manner of collateral 
interests. ‘‘All the World’s Aircraft’’ has already 
established itself among those few annuals that have 
become indispensable. Well arranged, well printed, and 
edited and compiled by men who are admittedly authori- 
ties on whatever pertains to air navigation, those engaged 
in designing, manufacturing, or using any sort of flying 
craft will find it invaluable. 


BALKANS. 


By Lucy M. J. GARNETT. Ios. 6d. net. 
(Methuen.) 


The races of whose home life Miss Garnett gives 
so admirably an entertaining account are the 
Albanians, the Greeks, the Wallachians, the Bul- 

garians and the Turks. And it is only fair to 
£ say that the author is careful to allow no preju- 
dices begotten of the war to warp her judgment. 
Though the Turks and the Bulgarians are our 
enemies she describes their customs, ceremonies and 
superstitions with the same impartiality with which 
she records the morals, manners and social usages 
of the Albanians and Greeks, the only fault we 
can find with her book being a certain reluctance 
which she manifests against generalising about the 
character of the various peoples she portrays. This, 
however, it is only fair to say, is to blame her for 
failing to undertake a task which she never set out 
to perform, and, since by this time the Bulgarians 
and the Turks are scarcely strangers to us, we 
ought to be grateful to her for the very illumina- 
ting study which she gives of such comparatively 
little known races as the Schyipetars and the 
Wallacks. The chapters devoted to the Albanians 
and depicting their strict sexual morality, their 
practice of exogamy, their kindness to cats—a 
characteristic they share with the Turk—and 
their strange amalgamation of Christian and 
Mohammedan rites deserve the closest attention. 


YEMENITE CHILDREN. A SOLDIER’S PILGRIMAGE. 


By ERNEsT PsIcHARI. 5s. net. (Melrose.) 


** Let our poor human thoughts,’’ says Psichari, ‘‘ venture 
near the edge of the abyss, and we shall see the Master of 
innumerable worlds leaning over the earth He willed should 
be so beautiful, and over whith He is rejoicing in eternity.” 
Into the exalted thoughts of the young soldier one cannot, 
perhaps, expect any of the miserable pictures of this world 
to enter, and indeed in this book the beauties of one 
particular part of the world, the African desert, are painted 
with vividness and truth and profound insight. Maxence, 

in command of his 


From Home Life in the Balkans 
(Methuen). 
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native column, is 
marching through 
Africa, and at the same 
time is on a spiritual 
journey. Whatever 
may be the prejudices 
of the reader, he can- 
not but be attracted 
by the palpable 
honesty of the pilgrim, 
whose rejection of 
vagueness and 
romance is, at all 
events, in harmony 
with Africa as he sees 
it and with the peace 
he is in search of. It 
is naturally of interest 
to know that this was 
a grandson of Renan, 
and if he had not been 
killed at Charleroi in 
September, 1915, he 
might very weli have 
written such a book on 
the present war as 
would have been set 


OsmaNLi Lavies Goina TOA Picnia OT against that mas- 
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From Modern Man Types oF LivinG From Modern Man 


and his Races: Brack, and his 
Forerunners Forerunners 
(Bell). (Bell). 
THE BLACK MAN'S PART 
IN THE WAR. 
By Sir Harry H. JouNston. 1s. 6d. net. (Simpkin, 
Marshall.) 


The object of this little book is, in the words of the 
author, to set forth to those who do not know, or are care- 
less of the knowledge, the Black Man’s loyalty to the 
British Empire in this dire struggle; the sympathy he 
has shown, the great services he has rendered already ; 
and the much greater extent to which he might be em- 
ployed as an adjunct to our White-and Yellow man-power; 
but, per contra, the obligation 
that lies on us after the war to 
recognise and affirm his rights 
as a citizen of the Empire. 
Under the title, Black Man, 
Sir Harry Johnston includes 
the Negro and Negroid of 
Africa and Tropical America, 
the Oceanic Negroes, the Aus- 
traloids, the Melanesians and 
the Polynesians of Australasia. 
Few publicists are so well 
qualified by knowledge and 
first-hand experience to write 
of our dark-skinned fellow- 
subjects, and the facts here 
collected are of the greatest 
educative value to every 
Briton who sees in the word 
Empire something more than 
a group of letters or a splash 
of red. In his chapter on 
“The Dark Races after the 
War” the author states 
frankly and resolutely the 
pressing needs and rights of 
these vigorous peoples. He 
has no sympathy with the 
Congo regime, or the methods 
of the Germans in the Camer- 
oons. The time is eminently 
ripe for such a book; if 
Democracy has ears to hear, 
the appeal in these pages will 
not pass unheeded. 


MODERN MAN AND 
HIS FORERUNNERS. 
By H.G. F. SpurrE Lt, M.A., 


M.B., B.Ch., F.Z.S. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Bell.) 


This is a most interesting 
and thought-compelling vol- 
ume. Its plain and almost 


From The Black Man’s Part 
in the War 
(Simpkin, Marshall). 
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From Modern Man TyrPeés OF Livina 


Forerunners 
(Bell). 


sardonically quiet story of man’s vicissitudes through 
some two hundred thousand years of traceable existence 
will come as a relief to ears deafened by the daily clamours 
of newspaper patriots and prophets expatiating on the 
“ greatest war in history’ and the “ war that is to end 
war.’ Dr. Spurrell has the secret of the older savants— 
he not only knows his subject: he knows how to write. 
His matter embodies the results of much reading and 
research in several branches of science; yet it is all 
expressed with a distinction and lucidity of style that 
make it intelligible even to the least scientific of readers. 
As a further merit, the book 
is quite modest and unsensa- 
tional. The author expressly 
disclaims any originality or 
finality for his essay, which 
indeed he describes as no 
more than an interim report 
upon certain recent investi- 
gations into man’s remoter 
past. But we are not misled 
by his modesty. The best 
books, like the best people, 
claim least for themselves. 
Modern man is the descendant 
of a “light’’ anthropoid, 
once arboreal, and now ter- 
restrial. There was, indeed, 
a literal ‘‘ descent of man,” 
from the tree-tops to the 
ground. Just as to-day the 
“heavy”’ gorilla lives side by 
side with the “ light ’’? chim- 
panzee, so, in the distant past 
of some two thousand cen- 
turies ago, side by side with 
“light”? man there lived a 
“heavy man, represented 
by the Neanderthal remains. 
This heavy man, for some 
unknown reason, came to an 
end, and has left no descend- 
ants. He was “man,” but 
he has no connection what- 
ever with modern man. The 
light man, also for some 
unknown reason, hassurvived, 
and is represented by our 
noble selves. So little have 
we changed, that our Pleis- 
tocene ancestors could be 
fitted out with stock clothes 

A Somati oF Equatoriac at a ready-made outfitter’s, 
East AFRica. and would attract little atten- 
tion in a London crowd. But 
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of science, his use of such vague and question-begging 
terms as “‘ democracy,” “aristocracy”’ and so forth, is 
surprisingly loose. What he says about democracies (as 
he calls them) is undoubtedly true, and it is said very 
frankly and courageously. But it is not all of the truth. 
Described as democracy is described by Dr. Spurrell, 
autocracy or aristocracy or plutocracy would make an 
even more gloomy picture. In all systems of polity 
devised by man there are many evils. But the results 
of these systems are before us, some embodied in existing 
governments ; and surely no sane person can deny that 
in the world of to-day, the margin of advantage, even 
if the margin be small, is on the side of democracy. 
Dr. Spurrell has left this part of his story rather less 
than half told. An even graver charge to be brought 
against him is that his gloomy view of man as the help- 
less victim of biological necessities over which he has no 
control may be taken to justify the worst extremes of 
utter selfishness or fatalistic indifference. It is not good 
for man to take very long views. ‘‘ Let us eat, drink 
and be merry, for to-morrow we die, and very shortly 
civilisation will die too’’—this would be an unfair lesson 
to draw from a sane and serious book; but we would ask 
Dr. Spurrell to consider very carefully whether it is not 
the logic of his scientific pessimism. 


i 
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THE STORY OF THE 
PARIS CHURCHES. 
By Jetta S. Wotrr. Illustrated. (Palmer & Hayward.) 


Paris is the city of beautiful churches, and many of 
them have a fascinating historical as well as a great 
: architectural interest. Miss Wolff has concerned herself 
From The Story of the Paris Churches VaAL-vE-Grice. ™ore with their histories than with the technical details of 

(Palmer & Hayward). their architecture and has told their stories and of the 

curious old legends connected with thzir foundations and 

Neanderthal man was structurally so different that he all that can help the visitor to Paris to enter into the charm 
would cause a sensation to-day even among the people and atmosphere of those wonderful buildings. It is an ex- 
that could tranquilly accept Peacock’s Sir Oran Haut-ton Cellent _guide-book and a book to read for its own sake, 
as an English baronet. In this anthropological part of and should serve to make us doubly grateful that the 
his book Dr. Spurrell is so clear and interesting that devastating feet of the Huns were not allowed to reach 
his statements could not be bettered. His sketch of Paris in the fateful autumn of 1914. 
civilisation in the making is also good, though not so 
fine as Bagehot’s in that remarkable little treatise called THE CAMEROONS. 
“Physics and Politics,” most of which remains valid even By Avpert F. Catvert. 6s. 
after fifty years of progress in research. However, when 
Dr. Spurrell leaves Palzolithic man and comes to the 
modern voter, he is more open to objection. For a man 


(Werner Laurie.) 

Those who want to obtain some idea of the agricul- 
tural prospects of the sometime German colony of the 
Cameroons, cannot do better than procure Mr. Albert F. 
Calvert’s monograph. Therein 
they can find a reliable account 
of the probable yield of palm 
oil, rubber, cocoa, cotton, that 
may be expected from a Pro- 
tectorate which has to deal 
with more than 2,500,000 
natives. Mr. Calvert writes 
always with knowledge, and 
as mordant and as convincing 
as his text are the 280 photo- 
graphs. 
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ST. MARTIN’S- 
IN-THE-FIELDS. 


By J. McMASTER. 
Illustrated (Published by J. 
McMaster, Panton St., Hay- 
market), 


An exceedingly interesting 
account of one of the most 
interesting old -London 
churches. The author writes 

> well, with enthusiasm and with 
From St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields INTERIOR. intimate knowledge of his 
(Haymarket ;: J. McMaster). subject. 
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BEHIND THE GERMAN VEIL. 
By J. M. pe Beaurort. 6s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Mr. J. M. de Beaufort’s ‘‘ Record of a Journalistic War 
Pilgrimage ”’ is by far the most instructive and entertaining 
of volumes recently published which profess to give a 
neutral’s portraiture of German mentality in the great 
war. The author’s ‘‘ General Impressions ’’ seem admir- 
ably fresh and sincere, his account of his incognito visit 
to the German Fleet and to Germany’s naval stations 
is an altogether invaluable chapter which first appeared 
in The Quarterly Review, while his description of a visit to 
the Eastern Front and of his interview with Hindenburg at 
Fortress Boyen, near Létzen, is surely almost impossible to 
beat as a narrative of mingled bluff, ‘‘ spoof ’’ and “‘ scoop.”’ 
Less exciting but perhaps even more informing, is Mr. 
de Beaufort’s story of his interviews with prominent 
military, naval and civil authorities in Germany. One 
cannot fail to be struck by the fact that the author of 
this book, a Dutchman educated in Germany, succeeded 
in establishing such a sympathetic understanding with 
these functionaries that they let themselves be, to a large 
extent, comparatively expansive in what they said to him. 
Those Britishers who are inclined to think that Germany 
will throw up the sponge before long because it cannot 
obtain enough copper to carry on hostilities, may be 
advised to study the very illuminating conversation which 
Mr. de Beaufort managed to obtain with Dr. Walther 
Rathenau, late Chief of the Raw Material Department 
at the German War Office. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE: 
ITS GROWTH AND DECAY. 


By Lorp EvVERSLEY. 12s. 6d. net. (Fisher Unwin.) 


Lord Eversley in this volume proposed to write not a 
detailed history of the Turkish Empire, but simply to 
explain ‘‘ the process by which the Turkish Empire was 
aggregated by its first ten great Sultans, and has since 
been in great part dismembered under their twenty-five 
degenerate successors, and to assign causes for these two 
great historic movements.” He has most admirably 
succeeded in his task. From the accession, in a.p. 1288, 
of Othman as chief of a small tribe of Turks in Asia Minor, 
nearly three hundred years elapsed before the Empire 
reached its zenith, and during these years ten eminent 
Sultans and one Grand Vizier, Sokolli, of a degenerate 
Sultan were concerned in its extension. During these 
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From The City Churches Sr. Paut’s. 


(Headley Bros.). (From a drawing by A, H. Macmurdo.) 


years the Ottoman armies met with only one single serious 
disaster, when at Angora in a.p. 1402 they were shattered 
at the hands of Timur and a host of Mongolian invaders. 
At its period of greatest sway the Empire extended from 
the centre of Hungary in the north to the Persian Gulf 
and the Soudan in the south, from the Caspian Sea and 
the borders of Persia 
in the east to the 
province of Oran in 
Africa in the west. 
Lord Eversley con- 
siders that as one 
cause of the wonder- 
ful growth of the 
Ottoman Empire we 
must reckon the fact 
that for ten genera- 
tions the Othman 
family produced men 
capable of leading 
their armies to vic- 
tory in the field, 
and almost equally 
remarkable as 
administrators and 
statesmen. But for 
the past 300 years 
the Empire has been 
on the down grade, 
and again we find 


From The Story of the Paris Churches 
(Palmer & Hayward). 


the degeneracy of 
the dynasty one of 
S. EusSTACHE. the main causes. 
Another was the 
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From “ The Sunbeam,’’ R.Y.S. 
(Murray). 


deterioration of its armies, and a third cause was the continu- 
ally worsening conditions of the Christian peoples subject 
to it. Lord Eversley has known Turkey and the Turks 
ever since 1855, and has seen and been interested in all the 

*. events of the past sixty years that have now resulted in 
the practical expulsion of the Turks from Europe. 


GENERALS OF THE 
BRITISH ARMY. 


Portraits in Colour by Francis Dopp. 
Introduction and Biographical Notes. 5s. 
the Government by Country Life, Ltd.) 


This first part of a portrait gallery of British Generals 


Part I. With 
(Published for 


From The Life and Letters of Admiral 
Sir Charles Napier, K.C.B. 
(Hutchinson). 
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Port Saip. 


“ represents, in fair epitome, the drama of British History ” 
now in the making. It contains portraits of twelve 
of our famous military leaders—men who had done 
memorable services in campaigns of the past and have 
added to their reputations in the fighting on various 
fronts in the present war. Mr. Francis Dodd has had 
special facilities, by permission of the War Office, for 
painting these portraits out in France and at home. 
With a wonderful economy of line and colour and an 
ease and realistic strength of style, he gets a vividness and 
character into his studies that make his portraits literally 
lifelike. The twelve in this part consist of Generals 
Haig, Plumer, Rawlinson, Gough, Allenby, Horne, Byng, 
Congreve, Hal- 
dane, Watts, 
Birdwood, and 
Smuts. The 
twelve bio- 
graphies are 
mocels of con- 
ciseness and 
completion. 
Uniform with 
this series the 
same pub- 
lishers are 
issuing a series 
of Mr. Francis 
Dodd’s  por- 
traits of ‘‘ Ad- 
mirals of the 
British Navy.” 
Some of the 
portraits of 
these British 
Generals and 
Admiriis have 
been _ repro- 
duced ona 
large scale, 
separately 
mounted for 
framing at 
2s. 6d. each. 
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THE STORY OF 
‘BRITISH V.A.D. WORK 
IN THE GREAT WAR. 


By THEKLA Bowser. 
5s. net. (Melrose.) 


This is a simple, straight- 
‘forward record of the work of 
the Volunteer Aid Detach- 
ment since August, 1914, and 
it is a book that certainly 
-deserved to be written. It 
contains 300 pages closely 
packed with matter-of-fact 
:statements, and the average 
person will be forced to gasp 
at the magnificence both in 
‘quantity and quality of the 
‘work accomplished. When 
‘this organisation was first set 
‘up as part of the Territorial 
‘Army Scheme in the year 
‘1909, those who joined it were 
Hooked on as amateurs and 
‘fiddlers and were subjected 
‘to a certain amount of good- 
humoured ridicule. But, men 
:and women, they persisted and 
‘trained themselves to _ bear 
‘their part if need should arise. 

> Well, the need did arise, and 
“nobly did the V.A.D. meet it. 
‘For example, within forty-eight 
thours of the declaration of war 
‘by England the St. Andrew’s 

Ambulance Association had 
-staffed the whole of the military 
hospitals in Scotland from its 
<orps, both officers and men. 
In October, 1914, all these men 
were transferred to foreign 
“service, and within one week . 
-every hospital in Scotland was 
-again fully staffed by St. 
Andrew men. There are 
“twenty-seven chapters in the 
‘book, stuffed full with the 
‘story of what has been done, 
and it gives us a record of 
-self-sacrifice, of voluntary duty 
nobly performed, of ungrudg- 
ing lavish service such as 
deserves to be remembered 
‘with pride for ever. 


(Longmans). 


from Thrice Through the Dark Continent 
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From Glorious Exploits of the Air 
(Simpkin, Marshall). 


AFRICA. 
By W. Wuit- 
TALL. 6s. net. 
(Cassell &Co.) 

It is by this 
time fully ac- 
cepted that 
the campaign 
conducted 
by General 

Botha in 

South - West 

Africa was al- 

most a model 

for excellent 
handling and 
completeness 


Native DuG-OuT on THE BENUE. 
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From A Roumanian Diary 
(Heinemann). 


of success. So fully accepted, indeed, that it is quite 
desirable to be reminded of the true inwardness of it and 
the tremendous difficulties that had to be surmounted. 
We might parody the old phrase about another art than 
the soldier’s, and say this easy winning was damned hard 
fighting. Fighting not against the German enemy, but 
against his allies—sand and desert and dearth and heat 
and trackless, waterless, foodless country. In getting the 
better of these the South African troops found before 
them only a clever German soldier outmanceuvred and 
outnumbered, reduced to surrender as infallibly as when 
A says comfortably to B, ‘‘ mate in two moves,” and B 
can only nod, knowing that the two moves will simply 
prolong the match for another minute. Mr. Whittall was 
in command of the Armoured Car Section, and his straight- 
forward narrative of the campaigns in South-West Africa 


and later with Smuts jin 
East Africa can be heartily 
commended as helping us: 
to realise something of just 
what these jobs_ really 
meant and how they were 
handled. 


SIX MONTHS: 
ON THE 
ITALIAN FRONT. 


By Jutius M. PRICcE.. 
10s. 6d. net. (Chapman. 
& Hall.) 


Mr. Julius Price, the well- 
known war-artist corre- 
spondent of the I/lustrated 
London News has written 
a very spirited} account 
of his adventures at the Italian front. Early on the: 
spot—he was in Rome when Italy declared war om. 
Austria—there were many difficulties to be overcome: 
before it was possible to get to the scene of operations,. 
and only very limited opportunities for observation. Later, 
when Mr. Price joined the cavalcade of officially accepted. 
correspondents, ample facilities were given, and even 
within the firing line the intrepid artist could pursue his. 
calling. Mr. Price has the highest praise for the military: 
preparedness and excellent organisation of the Italian 
Army, and for the courage and devotion of the troops. 
Amazing feats have been performed in the Alps by soldiers. 
bent not only on saving Italy from invasion but on re-- 
claiming territory peopled by Italians from Austrian rule. 
We could have wished that Mr. Price had not written. 
“that the English Tommy expects to be and is pampered 
in the way 
of quarters. 
and catering 
to an extent 
‘that would 
astonish the 
Italian sol- 


NuRses. 


cially as he: 


eee tells us later 


From The Scottish Women’s Hospital at the 
French Abbey of Royaumont 
(Allen & Unwin). 
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that the Ita- 

lian soldier 

“never suf- 
fers from. 
want of food 

and well-cook-- 
ed meals.” 

Pampered” 

is an ugly 

word toapply- 
to our men in: 
Flanders and. 
elsewhere. A 

number of 

sketches by 

the author 

help to the- 
realisation’ of 

the heroic 

feats per- 
formed on. 
the Italian. 
front. 
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LETTERS FROM A 
FRENCH HOSPITAL. 


2s. net. (Constable.) 


-even the French pitied them, it must have been awful. 


I have not even wanted to make a joke lately.””, Humour 
and kindliness illuminate these charming letters, which 


convey the atmosphere of the French hospital perfectly. 
The various services she renders to her patients suggest 
‘that iadies in her position have to dip freely into their 
pockets, or the pockets of relatives at home. 


A CASUALTY 
‘CLEARING STATION. 
5s. net. (Blackwood.) 


qZhe claim made by the author of “The Taie of a 
‘Casualty Clearing Station ’’ that his narrative is absolutely 
true, can readily be accepted. It bears the impress of truth 
‘from the kick-off on August 4th, 1914, when the party 
received orders to mobilise, to the end, 305 pages later. 
We say party, because it is a record of the adventures of 
-certain individuals, who are named. The book gives us a 
vivid idea of chaos and uncertairty in the early days of 
the war, when the Germans were marching towards Paris. 
Here is a glimpse of two German army surgeons who 
_appeared with a host of other wounded prisoners at Fere- 
en - Tardenois. 
They were 
ordered to am- 
putate a foot 
and did it 
badly, leaving 
amputat- 
ing knives “ so 
hacked that 
*they have since 
remained as 
curiosities. 
Like all of the 
race, however, 
they possessed 
“nomean degree 
of merit as per- 
formers with 
the knife and 
fork at meal 
‘times.” The 
“Royal Field 
Leech,’ who 
writes the 
book, lights 
up the tragedy 
with humor- 
incidents, 


too, as of the : 
cook 4 th From The Scottish Women’s Hospital at the 
French Abbey of Royaumont 
-maiden. (Allen & Unwin). 


Unpretentious but vivid and sympathetic pictures of 
hospital life are contained in ‘‘ Letters from a French 
Hospital.” They were written between July, 1915, and 
September, 1916, by an Englishwoman to her uncle, who 
publishes them anonymously. She is a V.A.D. nurse, and 
perhaps the impressions of her work are more acute on 
that account. ‘‘ Really I am happy,” she writes, “as 
much so as I could be while the world is full of hatred 
and suffering.’”’ Again: ‘‘ Do you know what the wounded 
say ? ‘Les pauvres Boches, nous marchions sur leurs 
corps gémissants. Nous leur écrasions les figures sous 
nos pieds.’ I never for a moment wanted the Boches to 
win, but I just can’t want them to be killed. And when 


From Wounded and a Prisoner 
of War 
(Blackwood). 
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From Lynton and Lynmouth 
(Chatto & Windus). 


LYNTON AND LYNMOUTH. 


By JoHN PrEsLAND. Illustrated in Colour by F. J. Wip- 
GERY. 7S. 6d. net. (Chatto & Windus.) 


“A Pageant of Cliff and Moorland ”’ is what Mr. Presland 
sub-titles this volume ; and indeed, with word and picture, 
and with such a stretch of land for subject, a ‘‘ pageant ”’ 
of North Devon is exactly what author and artist have 
produced. For the traveller who has been already, and 
for the one who wishes to go, to Lynton and Lynmouth, 
Mr. Presland’s chapters and Mr. Widgery’s gallery of 
pictures form a combination of information and allure- 
ment which no ordinary guide-book can attempt to rival. 
It is in truth a leisurely story of North Devon, made 
interesting by fact, description, history, tradition, com- 
ment and recollection. Into this “‘ story ’’ comes quite 
naturally a chapter of ‘‘ Literary Associations” which is 
certainly not the least interesting patt of the volume. 


| 
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From Across Asia Minor on Foot 
(Blackwood). 


“It is a land for poets 
and dreamers,” says’ 
Mr. Presland, “a land: 
to touch the fancy,. 
and stir the imagina— 
tion of men, a land of 
beauty and of adven-- 
ture.” And first he 
tells us of a trace in the 
municipal records 
Barnstaple “ of the 
chief of poets and 
greatest name of 
—Shakespeare, who 
was one of the company” 
of the ‘‘Kynge’s 
players’’ who came to’ 
the town in 1605, and: 
received, we hope, a 
portion of the xs. 
“geven” to them. 
The sixteen landscapes 
which form part of 
this volume are the 
work of a true artist,. 
who can feel and re- 
produce the wild deso- 
lation or the sunny 
fascination of the 
beacons and crags, the bays and valleys of this beautifull 
stretch of the West of England. 


CasTLe Rock, LYnTon. 


IN SALONICA WITH OUR ARMY. 
By Harotp Lake. 3s. 6d. net. (Melrose.) 


Mr. Lake has been to Salonica. He has been evem 
farther up country along the accursed Seres road that 
runs up to the Struma and then across the river to Seres. 
He has been up at the very farthest points of our line 
on the quest, which he tells us occupies spare hours of 
leave and rest, “‘ looking for the war.’’ And he describes: 
everything with a round adequate vocabulary put to the 
service of well-balanced powers of observation. The 
result is a really excellent picture of the Macedonia of the- 
present war, its hardships and how they are overcome 
or endured, the irritation of men who do want to fight 
but even, by jingo, get little chance, and wonder why they 
are there and: 
hope it is for 
the best, but 
don’t like 
probe that 
mystery too 
deep. You will 
find eloquent 
and moving. 
praise of every— 
thing praise- 
worthy,suchas. 
the efficiency. 
of the soldier: 
men, the devo— 
tion and valour” 
of the medical’ 
service, and’ 
you will hear 
something of! 
what Mace-- 
donia is in. 
wretched con-- 
trast to what it 
might be, and: 
what Mr. Lake 
hopefully sets. 
WESTERN PrRecipices forth as what 
“TOMB OF THE Kinas,” Amasia. it may become. 
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From From The Gulf to Ararat 
(Blackwood). 


MACKAY OF 
THE GREAT LAKE. 


By C. E. Papwick. 3s. net. (Oxford University 
Press.) 


The story of Alexander Mackay will appeal all 
the more strongly to boys, in virtue of the fact 
that this missionary was a man not only of the 
head and heart but of his hands. It is to boys of 
the Scout class that C. E. Padwick addresses his 
version of the biography, ‘“‘ Mackay of the Great 
Lake,’’ which is one of the ‘‘ Pathfinder ”’ Series. 
Practicality was the very essence of Mackay’s 
being. ‘‘ One thing above everything,” he said, 
prior to sailing for Africa in 1876, “I must 
make my Christianity a practical thing.’’ He 
had studied engineering in Edinburgh ; and boys 
will appreciate the fact that his dramatic de- 
cision to enter the Uganda mission field was 
taken at the moment when, in Berlin, head of 
a big locomotive department, he was offered a 
partnership that would have made him a rich 
man. In his German lodgings he read Stanley’s 
““How I Found Livingstone,’”’ which had been 
sent out from home, and the same night he 


From Mackay of the Great Lake. _ 
(Oxford University Press). 


THe ASHAR. 
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also read in a paper Stanley’s announcement 
that on the shores of Lake Victoria, King Mkaa 
and his nation were waiting for a teacher, a 
Christian who could “ turn his hand to anything, 
like a sailor.”” This little biography, which is 
dedicated to the boys of Rhynie Public School, 
Aberdeenshire, where Mackay was born, is very 
happily conceived and carried out, with maps 
and other illustrations. 


THE MARNE CAMPAIGN. 


By Major F. E. Wuitton. ios. 6d. net. 
(Constable.) 

This is an admirable addition to an admirable 
series of volumes, ‘‘ Campaigns and Their Les- 
sons.” Major Whitton recounts very briefly 
and clearly, with careful analysis and arrange- 
ment of facts and details, the day-to-day progress 
of the campaign that ended with the Germans 
falling back to the line of the Aisne. The whole 
question of the campaign and the causes ¢hat 
brought about its ultimate outcome are still veiled 
in a good deal of uncertainty, and will give rise 


From From The Gulf to Ararat 


Busra CREEK. 


(Blackwood). 


to speculation and discus- 
sion for many a long year. 
But one thing is clear, it 
was a solid defeat for 
Germany. Major Whitton 
makes this unexceptionally 
clear. The settling down 
of the German armies be- 
hind the shelter of an 
entrenched position was 
perhaps the most eloquent 
confession of failure they 
could have made. There 
is all the difference in the 
world between the retreat 
of the Germans from the 
Marne and of the Allies 
from the Franco-Belgian 
frontier. General Joffre 
consistently refused to 
surrender the capacity for 
manceuvre, and never for 
a moment lost sight of 
the offensive which he was 


Repairine THE “Daisy” at Kagen ¢termined to initiate 
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opportunity. With the 
Germans the predomi- 
nating idea when worsted 
on the Marne was, on 
the contrary, to seek ‘ 
protection. Just what 
a battle the Marne was, 
and how formidable were 
the German forces, will 
be better understood by 
a careful study of Major 
Whitton’s well-planned 
and well-written volume. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 


By C. GoRE CHAMBERS. 
3s. net. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 


A studious little book, 
which although serving 
as a guide to Bedford- 
shire is something in- 
finitely more. Great care 
has been taken in the 
compilation, and ex- 
treme thoroughness 
marks it from beginning 
to end. The contents 
are wonderfully varied, 
and range from chapters 
on “‘ Geology to Lace 
Making and Market 
Gardening’”’ to ‘“ Ad- 
ministration.” The 
chapters on ‘“‘ Geology,” 
Natural History,” and 
Antiquities ’’ are ex- 
ceptionally fascinating, 
and the wonder is that 
such a store of informa- 
tion can be packed in so 
From Wild Life of the World VirGINIAN Deer. ‘Ww pages. Inthe“ Roll 

(Warne). of Honour ”’ is, of course 
the name of John 
Bunyan as a _ Bedford- 
shire man, and the book 
gives a necessarily brief 
but interesting account 
of his famous experiences 
in Bedford town, and in 
its prison, in the days 
before ‘‘The Pilgrim’s 
Progress” had been 
written, and after. The 
work is profusely illus- 
trated with photographs, 
many of which have 
a real pictorial value, 
and others are of great 
historical interest. 
Among these latter is a 
reproduction of part of 
the first page of the 
Domesday Book giving 
the entry for Bedford 
aid the Royal land of 
Leighton. There is no 
doubt that the book 
will find readers among 
Park Roap, Luton, a wide circle outside 
Bedfordshire. 


From Bedfordshire 
(Cambridge University Press). 
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INSIDE THE 
GERMAN 
EMPIRE. 


By H. B. Swope. 
5s.net. (Constable.) 


An American who 
had been well treated 
in Germany would 
write one sort of bcok 
before his country 
discovered the perfidy 
-of the Germans for 
themselves, and a 
slightly different sort 
afterwards. Mr. H. 
B. Swope’s “ Inside 
the German Empire ”’ 
belongs to the former 
period, when America 
was neutral. At the 
beginning of the war 
he went to Germany 
for four months. He 
returned there for 
three months in the 
latter part of 1916, 
‘and it is the impres- ; 
sions of this visit that 


the book contains. From Peeps at Poland 
“Together the two (Black). 


trips left me, I hope,” 
he says, ‘‘ truly an American and a neutral, but one who, 
‘without leanings toward either side, has deep sympathy for 
both, etc.’”” We admire Mr. Swope’s endeavour to be im- 
partial, but we feel somehow that he was over-impressed 
by the German officers in whose company usually he was: 
in Belgium, for instance. Instead of coming away with his 
‘sympathies for Belgium accentuated, he ‘“‘ found their edge 
rather dulled’?! His tone about France is better. In 
Lille ‘‘ the hatred of the German is something that awes 
you.”’ Mr. Swope’s main theme, however, is the mind and 
internal organisation of Germany. In talking of the state 
of the war we are struck by his omission to note the cap- 
ture of Germany’s colonies. He says the Germans know 
they will lose the 
war if it is carried 
to the end. 


NOTHING 
VENTURE. 


By LESLIE 
TEMPLE. 38. 6d. 
(Digby Long.) 


Lady Rachel 
‘O'Bryan, reduced to 
poverty through the 
recklessness of her 
stepfather, goes to 
reside with her 
mother in a cheap 
little house, and, 
-dropping her title, 
secures a situation 
asa mill hand. On 
an income of «a 
hundred a year, and 
Rachel’s hard- 
earned wages, they 
live in_ seclusion, 
with only two old 
retainers to give 
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POLISH HARVEST CarT. 


of former days. How the millowner falls in love with 
his aristocratic employee, and how the man who has ruined 
his wife and stepdaughter is at last brought to judgment, 
the author tells simply and without straining after effect. 
Love and mystery combine to form a very readable story. 


WOMEN AND THE 
SOVEREIGN STATE. 
By A. MaupE RoypEN. 2s. net. (Headley.) 


An excellent addition—on Woman’s position in the State 
as it is and as it should be—to Messrs. Headley’s excellent 
New Commonwealth Books series. 


them some ofthe re- pom Un the Eaves of the World 
linquished comfort (Arnold). 


SIFTING BEANS UPON A TIBETAN ROOF-TOP. 
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MEMORIES OF SIXTY YEARS. 


By the Richt HonourRABLE THE EARL OF WARWICK AND 
Brooke. 12s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 

Lord Warwick’s reminiscences contain good stories of 
D’Israeli, of Queen Victoria, and of King Edward VII., and 
they pay a graceful tribute to the memory of the late Prince 
Leopold, who was the Earl’s best man at his wedding, 
and previously to his filling that réle was designated by 
Queen Victoria and 
D’Israeli to take the 
place of the bride- 
groom. But they 
cannot be said, to 
use the cant phrase, 
to be a mine of anec- 
dote. Onthecontrary, 
regarded as the recol- 
lections of a man who 
for half a century has 
been in a position to 
meet the leading 
figures society, 
sport, politics and 
travel, they may be 
considered as erring 
on the side of undue 
discretion. At any 
From Life of Lord Loro Lister. ‘te they are only 

Lister very mildly apoca- 
(Macmillan). lyptic in personal 
interest ; what they 

tell about famous men and women is quite trivial, and has 
absolutely no bite or malice. Quite the contrary. The 
Countess of Warwick’s husband is no follower in the foot- 
steps of the Countess of Cardigan. In his book he shows 
himself a good landlord, a good sportsman, and a nobleman 
who as laudatory temporis acti dreads the coming age in 
which he knows that the privileges of his order will be 
curtailed. He appears also as an admirable raconteur of 
stories of grouse, partridge and pheasant shooting, of deer 
stalking and of fishing for conger-eels and salmon. But 


From Memories of Sixty Years 
(Cassell). 


From Life and Letters of 
Thomas Hodgkin 


in a race with Horace Walpole and Lord Hervey he never 
even makes a start. Strange how some men miss, despise,. 


or reserve their opportunities ! 


THe HALL, EASTON LopGe. 


THOMAS AND 
L. A. Hopakin, 
(Longmans). 1863. 
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HARRAP’S BOOKS BEAUTIFUL 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETE 
Newly translated by MICHAEL WEST, Author of “ Clairedelune.’”” With Colour 
Illustrations by Main R. Bocuer, and Illuminations and Ornaments, &c., by EVELYN 
Pau. Size 10 x 7$ inches. Cloth, 10/6 net; Antique Leather, 21/- net. Limited 
Edition, 125 copies, £3 3/- net. 

It will be sufficient to say that this book will be as attractive as its two beautiful 
predecessors, ‘‘ Clairedelune ” and ‘‘ La Vita Nuova.” 


THE LITTLE WHITE TOWN OF NEVER-WEARY 
Written and Illustrated by JESSIE KING. Profusely Illustrated with Colour Pictures, 
Black-and-White Illustrations, Diagrams, &c. Size 9} x 7}inches. Cloth extra, 7/6 net. 

The author’s purpose is not only to tell a tale and to charm the eye with her colour 
pictures and photographs of the quaint and original buildings which compose the Little 

White Town, all of which she has first invented and constructed. Beyond this is the design to 

encourage boys and girls to make the cottages, houses, shops, mills, churches, &c., themselves. 


WEST AFRICAN FOLK-TALES 
Thirty-six stories. Collected and Arranged by W. H. BARKER, formerly Principal of the 
Government Training Institute, Accra, and C. SINCLAIR. With 24 Full-page Illustrations. 
About 180 pages Letterpress, 9} x 6} inches. 7/6 net. 
These Negro Tales from the Gold Coast provide original material for the Folklorist, and their 
simplicity makes them especially suitable for telling to children. The illustrations are equally 
striking and characteristic of the primitive conditions which have inspired the artist. 


FRANCE 
The Nation and its Development] from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Third Republic. By 
Prof. W. H. HUDSON. With 64 Full-page Plates, Maps, 
&c. 656 pages. 8} x 5} inches, 10/6 net. 


KNOCK THREE TIMES! 
By MARION Str. JOHN WEBB, with 8 Illustrations in 
Colour by MARGARET W. TaRRANT. Bound in Cloth 
Extra. About 320 pages. Size 9 x 7 inches, §/- net. 

An absorbing tale for children by the Author of ‘‘ The Littlest One.”’ 


THE ENCHANTED LOCHAN 
By F.C. BRUNTON. An enchanting book of old Irish tales for children. With 
4 Colour Pictures by L. NisBET. 200 pages. 6 x 8 inches. 3/6 net. 


LEGENDS AND ROMANCES OF BRITTANY 
By LEWIS SPENCE. With 32 Illustrations, 8 in Colour and 24 in Black-and-White, by W. Otway CANNELL. 
About 400 pages, size 6} x 9} inches. Cloth, 10/6 net. Full Leather, 17/6 net. 

This is an entrancing and popular subject, and the attractive appearance of the volume should assure for the book a 
permanent demand. 


LITTLE MOTHER 
By RUTH MacARTHUR. With Colour Frontispiece and 4 other Illustrations. 
Bound in Cloth, with inserted Picture in Colours and Gold. 320 pages. Size 9g x 63 
inches, §/- net. 
Really appropriate books for girls are not plentiful. This story adds to the number. 


OLD FRENCH SONGS for the NURSERY 
Arranged and Illustrated by ANNE ANDERSON. Accom- 
paniment printed boldly for use at the Piano. With 8 Colour 
Plates and many Line Drawings and Decorations. Size 11} x 
8} inches. Striking Picture Jacket, 6/- net. Uniform with 
The Sleepy Song Book. 

This collection comprises some 30 charming French songs. 


THE ADVENTURES OF MABEL 
By HARRY THURSTON PECK. With 8 Illustrations in 
Colour by Harry RountTREE. Size 9} x 6}inches. 240 
pages, 6/- net. 
This delightful volume will appeal to children from the ages of seven to ten. The Author's 
style is exceptionally clear and simple. 


THE STORY OF THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
Retold from Chaucer by J. W. McSPADDEN. With 11 
Colour Pictures by M. L. Kirx. Bound in Cloth, with in- 
serted Picture by the Artist printed in 4 Colours and Gold, and 
with Jacket of same Design. 224 pages Letterpress. Size 
9 X 6% inches, §/- net. 


BABES OF THE WILD 
A Book for Little Folks by LILIAN GASK. With 4 Colour Illustrations by Witma 
Hickson, and Picture Cover in Colours. Oblong, 10 x 5} inches, 2/6 net. 


BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ ASK-AT-HOME QUESTIONS 
By MARIAN E. BAILEY. With 8 Illustrations and Colour Jacket. 256 pages 
Letterpress. Crown 8vo, 3/6 net. 
This book should be ready to the hand Of every parent of inquiring children, and it is so 
written that boys and girls will want to read it. 


THE REAL MOTHER GOOSE 


Containing all the old Favourite Rhymes. [Illustrated with 32 Full-page Plates in 
Colour by BLANCHE FISHER WRIGHT. 100 pages. Size 12 x g inches. §/- net. 


FAIRY TALES FROM GRIMM 
With 6 Colour Pictures and 6 Full-page Line Drawings by ETHEL BETTS. Attractive 
Cover & Lithographed Colour Jacket. 128 pages Letterpress. Size 10}x7}ins. 3/6net. 


GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO., 2 & 3, Portsmouth Street, Kingsway, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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-NOTHING OF 
IMPORTANCE. 


By BERNARD ADAMs. With 
Portrait. 6s.net. (Methuen.) 


It is by books such as this 


that we at home may learn the . 


true story of the life at the front 
during thosetrying monthswhen 
“‘ nothing of importance ”’ is the 
daily report sent across the 
Channelfor ustoread. ‘‘ There 
was one phrase,’ wrote the 
author, ‘‘in the daily commu- 
mniqués that used. to strike us 
rather, out there; it was ‘ noth- 
ing of importance to record on 
the rest of the front.’ I believe 
that a hundred years hence this 
“phrase will be repeated in the 
history books.”’ And then, in 
.a dozen and a half chapters, he 
writes of the real face of the war 
as he knew it in eight months 
of that seemingly unimportant 
work. Tragedy, comedy, pen- 
pictures of men and scenes, of 
dull days and crowded hours, 
cold, heat, mud, dust; life at 
the front by one who has lived 
‘it, endured it, been wounded, 
-and come back to Blighty. It 
-is a good book; a book of cour- 
-age, of thoughtfulness, and of 
clear vision. The soldier-autho- 
who wrote it hated war, but 
knew his cause was just; he 
took his share in the struggle, 
.and within a short time after 
he had completed these pages, 
he was struck down while 


leading his men forward, and fyo Nothing of Importance 


«died before the day was done. 


From India and the Future 
(Hutchinson). 


(Methuen). 


FRONTISPIECE. 


OME OF THE THREE HUNDRED MILLION: 
A BaTuHinG GHAT. 


AN ANZAC’S BRIDE. 


By Mrs. Patrick MAaccILL. 
5s. net. (Herbert Jenkins.) 


Mrs. Patrick Macgill has given 
us here a most exciting story in 
which the war plays a useful 
part. The action moves so 
rapidly, and such extraordinary 
things happen in quick succes- 
sion, that it is almost safe to say 
that every page holds a thrill. 
A beautiful girl marriesan Anzac 
after a very brief acquaintance, 
and before even the honeymoon 
starts we are forewarned of tra- 
gic happenings by an old woman 
who essays to read the girl’s 
future as the happy pair are leav- 
ing the church. She was not an 
ordinary fortune-teller by any 
means, aS we gather when she 
refuses to have her hand crossed 
with silver. Three short days of 
bliss, and then, unhappily, a 
misunderstanding parts them, 
and the Anzac has to hurry back 
to the front. Almost immedi- 
ately he is reported killed on the 
Somme. Naturally our beautiful 
heroine is heartbroken, but 
not content with this unkindly 
stroke, Fate plays one ugly trick 
on her after another. Yet all 
the time Dame Fortune was 
working in a curiously rounda- 
bout way for her happiness, and 
in the end everything plans 
out all right. But through 
what tortuous ways this end 
is achieved the reader must 
find out for himself. Truly an 
enthralling tale told at a gallop- 
ing pace. 
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Hundred Thousand 


By IAN HAY. 6s. net. 

A second series of the famous War Sketches by the Author of ‘“‘ The First Hundred 

Thousand” needs no further introduction. The present work, like its great fore- 
runner, has appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Carrying On after the First | 


| An Airman’s Outings 


By “ CONTACT.” Ss. met. 
With Introduction by Major-General W. S. BrancKer (Deputy Director-General 
of Military Aeronautics)* 
No more direct and vivid account of the life of “a flying-man” at the Front 
can be found than these episodes reprinted frcm Blackwood’s Magazine. 


Walter Greenway—Spy & Hero 


By ROBERT HOLMES. 


5s. met. 

The extraordinary story of Walter Greenway has already partly been told ty 
Mr. Holmes in his book, ‘“‘ Walter Greenway, Spy,” but since its publicaticn fresh 
evidence has come to hand which enables the author to complete his remarkable 
record of one who heroically served and died for England. 


The Adventures of an Ensign 


By “ VEDETTE.” Ss- met. 

“One of the best War Narratives that have apreared even in Blackwoed's, 

and that is saying a very great deal.” ‘‘‘ The Adventures of an Ensign’ is 

a magnificently-written and absorbing record of service with the Guards at the 
Front in France.” 


Across Asia Minor on Foot | 
Profusely Illustrated, and with Map. (Second Imp.) 
By W. J. CHILDS met. 


15s. 
_ The most timely, interesting, and politically important book of travel published 
since the beginning of the War. 


The Doings of the Fifteenth 
Infantry Brigade 


By Its COMMANDER, 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL Lorp EDWARD GLEICHEN, 
K.C.V.O., C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 5s. met. 
This story of the Fifteenth Brigade, and the magnificent part played by the 
Cheshires, Bedfords and Dorsets during the Retreat and after the Aisne, while 
authoritative, will prove one of the most absorbing records of the War. 


Besieged in Kut—and After 


With Illustrations and Maps. 
By Mayor CHARLES H. BARBER, I.M.S. Sa. met. 
Major Barber was one of the garrison of Kut, and has written an epic of the siege 
to commemorate a glorious feat of Imperial British arms. 


| ‘The of War 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR. 
(Odysseus), Author of “ The Silken East.” 5Ss.met. 
“The book has a scope extraordinary in a record of one man’s observation and 
experience, and this gives_it a rare value.”—Daily Telegraph. 


| Wounded and a Prisoner of War 


With Illustrations. 
By AN EXCHANGED OFFICER. 5s. met. 
“* Quite exceptionally well written, and owing to the studious moderation of the 
writer it is perhaps the most damning indictment of Germany’s inhumanity that 


has yet appeared.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


FICTION. 
Gog : The Story of an Officer and Gentleman 


Fourth Impression. 


By ARTHUR FETTERLESS. Ss. met. 
The Spy in Black 
By J. STORER CLOUSTON. 5s. met. 


Author of “‘ The Lunatic at Large,” etc. 


The Kingdom of Waste Lands 


With Frontispiece in Colour by A. PEaRsE. 


By SYDNEY C. GRIER. 6s. 
“ Capitally done.”—Times. 


Honour Among Thieves 


By GABRIELLE FESTING. Ss. met. 
Miss Festing is well known as an authoritative writer on Indian history. Her 


books, ‘‘ When Kings Rode to Delhi” and “‘ Strangers Within the Gate,” have 
earned for her a wide popularity. 


W. BLACKWOOD & SONS 
45, GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
37, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


D. APPLETON & Co. 


PARADISE GARDEN George Gibbs 
By the author of “The Yellow Dove.” Telling the 
story of a young man who arrived at the age of 
twenty-one without seeing a woman. 6/- 


PROFIT AND LOSS Amelia E. Barr 
A new story by this favourite author giving the ae 


and trials of a young man. 
Robert W. Chambers 


THE GIRL PHILIPPA 


A splendid romance of love, telling the adventures of 
an English officer, an American artist, and the Girl 
Philippa in Alsace-Lorraine during the early days of 
the Great War. 6/- 


MARY-’GUSTA Joseph C. Lincoln 
The little girl who mothered her Cape Cod guardians 
in spite of their attempts to bring her up. 6/- 


THE FALL OF A NATION Thomas Dixon 
THE CRUISE OF THE JASPER B. Don sa” 


I SPY Natalie S. Lincoln 


6/- 
THE BLACK EAGLE MYSTERY Geraldine Bonner 
THE GOLDEN HOPE Grace Mason 
THE SIGN OF FREEDOM Arthur Goodrich 


6/- 
MARY ROSE OF MIFFLIN Frances R. Sterrett 
HERMIONE 


Don Marquis 
A satirical and humorous little volume on modern 


woman and her foibles. 5/= net. 
THE STORY OF THE CIGARETTE’ W. V. Young 
An interesting gift book for smokers. 5/= net. 


THE BOOK OF FORESTRY F. F. Moon 
The book for the amateur who wants to krow some- 
thing of forestry up-to-date and intelligible. — Illus- 
trated. 7/6 net. 


THE ANCIENT NATIONS W. L. Westermann 


The author emphasises the human side of his story and 
tells how the Ancients lived and worked, as well as what 
they achieved in thought, science and art. 7/6 net. 


THROUGH SOUTH AMERICA’S SOUTHLAND 
Dr. J. A. Zahm 


Revealing the history, the romance, and the present- 
day status of Brazil, the Argentine, Chile, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay. 15/= net. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF SOCIETY  C. Kelsey 


An introduction to social science, showing how the 
physical world influences mankind. 8/6 net. 


FAITH IN A FUTURE LIFE A. W. Martin 
From an independent and non-sectarian standpoint the 
author examines the various arguments and speculations 
on the life beyond death. L 7/6 net. 


CONTEMPORARY POLITICS IN THE FAR EAST 
S. K. Hornbeck 
A comprehensive volume on the political adjustments 
which will be necessary in the Far East after the Great 
ar. 15/= net. 
WHALE HUNTING WITH GUN AND CAMERA 


Roy C. Andrews 

A vivid picture of whaling as it is to-day. An authori- 
tative account of the revolution in the me oe industry, 
showing what steam, guns, and air pumps have done, 
10/6 net, 


THE REAL STORY OF THE WHALER A. Hyatt Verrill 


The dramatic story of the romantic trade of the seas. 


7/6 net. 
BOOKS FOR BOYS: 
THE BOY SCOUTS YEAR BOOK 


Full of information and ideas of value to the scoutmaster and the 
scout. Illustrated. 5/- net. 


THE BOOK OF MAGIC A. F. Collins 


Everyone loves to do something that is unexplainable and that 
mystifies others. This book tells how to perform many of the best 
tricks used by professionals to-day. 3/6 net. 


THE BOOK OF STARS A. F. Collins 


The reader of this book requires no expensive astronomical instru- 
ments in his study of the heavens, but will learn the names and 
positions of all the stars in a most interesting and pleasing manner. 


/6 net. 
THE BOOK OF ELECTRICITY A. F. Collins 


With the aid of this book anyone may enjoy the fascination of con- 
ducting most of the simple electrical experiments kuown to-day 


/6 net. 

THE BOOK OF WIRELESS A. F. Collins 
A new and timely book showing how wireless installations are 
erected and worked. 3/6 net. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 25, Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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Reproduced from the watermark on his 


From Elbert Hubbard 
(By courtesy of the Advertising World). 


(Daniel). 


ELBERT HUBBARD: 
MASTER MAN. 
By W. Bevan James. 6d. (Daniel.) 


This brief biography of a remarkable and brilliant per- 
sonality was first prepared as a lecture for a Liverpool 


audience. The powerful influence of ‘‘ The Master Man” 
pervades its pages, and Mr. Bevan James has managed to 
convey a vivid impression of Elbert Hubbard’s tryly 
astonishing career, introducing many quotations from his 
writings. Hubbard started the Roycroft shop at East 
Aurora, the principal work of which is printing, illumin- 
ating and binding books. Ornamental blacksmithing, 
cabinet work, painting pictures, clay modelling and terra- 
cotta are included among the accomplishments of this 
democratic organisation. ‘‘‘ The Roycrofters’ is a legal 
corporation and none but the workers themselves hold 
shares. Any worker leaving sells his share back to the 
corporation. This pride of ownership in ‘ our shop’ begets 
diligence, loyalty, the sense of fellowship and common 
interests.” It is to be hoped Mr. Bevan James will see 
his way to increasing the scope of the biography, and will 
presently bring out a more extensive volume giving a 
fuller history of Hubbard’s life and work. 


A HISTORY OF THE 
BRISTOL ROYAL INFIRMARY. 
By G. Munro Situ. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. (Arrowsmith.) 


This is not only a valuable addition to the literature 
dealing with the history of Bristol—it is also a very interest- 
ing one. It is largely based on fourteen bulky volumes 
preserved in the Board Room of the Bristol Infirmary. 
These were compiled by Richard Smith, who was surgeon 
to the Infirmary from 1796 to 1843, and Richard Smith 
was not merely an assiduous collector of facts and dates: 
he described minutely the details of manner, appearance 

and dress of the people in his circle 


in the truest Boswellian fashion, and his 
records are as a consequence delight- 
fully human and alive. There are 
glimpses of the social and literary life 
of Bristol in the late eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries, with in- 
cidental references to Burke, Gold- 
smith, Chatterton and other famous 
personages. There are some fifty 
portraits, and other pictures repro- 
duced in tone on special paper. 


THE MAN FROM MALOBA. 


By OTtweELt BINns. 6s. 
(Ward, Lock.) 


Take two cousins of the same name 
and similar in looks, an arch scoundrel, 
and a will, and trouble is easier to rear 
than chickens. Mr. Binns has taken 
a very time-worn plot, but has managed 
to weave a thoroughly good story 
around it. Unfortunately when two 
girls both love the same man, one of 
them has to die or go toa nunnery, and 
of the two evils Mr. Binns chooses the 
lesser. The story opens in a West 
African forest and the reader is drawn 
into the web of intrigue without any 
boring preliminaries. The interest is 
sustained throughout the volume and 
although one gets a fairly clear glimpse 
of the dénouement before it actually 
arrives, the story never flags, which in 
the circumstances reflects considerable 
credit upon its author. Mr. Binns is 
at a disadvantage in dealing with a 
plot, the development of which can 
hardly fail to be anticipated by the 
average novel reader. Given a better 
plot we shall expect a much better 
book from Mr. Binns, for he has the 


From A History of the Bristol Royal Infirmary 
(Arrowsmith). 


RICHARD SMITH, JR. 


knack of telling a story smoothly and 
convincingly. 
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XUM 


FROM 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO.’S 


LIST 


An Important New Work on Natural Bitiiney 
The Animal World displayed in all its Extent and Variety 


WILD LIFE 
THE WORLD 


\|||| A Descriptive Survey 
of the Geographical Hi 
Distribution of Animals | 


By RICHARD LYDEKKER, 


io og oo 
WITH 
OVER 600 ENGRAVINGS FROM ORIGINAL 
DRAWINGS AND 120 STUDIES IN COLOUR 


Size, 11} by 8 inches. 1,400 pages, including separate indexes, and a 
complete general index at the end of the work, 


Style I11.—Section Form 


q WILD LIFE OF THE WORLD is a brilliant survey of the animal kingdom from 


a new point of view, clear and accurate, and the most interesting of general natural histories. 


q IT IS THE ONLY COMPLETE DISTRIBUTIONAL WORK ON POPULAR 
LINES; the grouping of animals according to the localities in which they live, giving a 
freedom from monotony and a continually recurring range through many forms of life 
unavoidably absent from natural histories on the old plan, in which they are treated according 
to their mutual relationships and affinities. 


I ITS 750 SPLENDID ILLUSTRATIONS ARE UNEQUALLED FOR TRUTHFUL 
PORTRAITURE, Specially drawn and painted for the work and rendered direct from the 
original drawings, they furnish a vivid panorama of the zoology of lands and seas. This full 
illustration of so extensive a work is a great advantage, and has ensured a harmony of treatment 
often desired but never before attained. 

PUBLISHED COMPLETE IN THREE VOLUMES: STYLE I. Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, bevelled boards, 
THREE GUINEAS NET. STYLE II. Fine half-morocco with gilt top, FOUR GUINEAS NET. 

ALSO PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY STYLE III. in Twelve Sections, commencing OCT. 31. Bound in stiff art covers, 
yapp edges, richly embossed and gilt cover design. Per section, 5s. net. In Twelve Sections, complete, $3 net. 

*,* A FULL DESCRIPTIVE PROSPECTUS IS OBTAINABLE, POST FREE, ON APPLICATION *,* 


Gift Books for Children 


A New Book by Fine Art Picture Books by New Editions of Stories by 
BEATRIX POTTER L. LSSLIE BROOKE | MRS. F. H. BURNETT 
Author and Artist of the Famous “PETER With Many Illustrations in Colour and Black- With Charming Illustrations by R. B. BIRCH, 
RABBIT” Books. and- White etc. 
APPLEY DAPPLY’S THE COLDEN GOOSE BOOK THE ONE | KNEW THE BEST 
Cloth Gilt. 6s. net. | OF ALL. Cloth Gilt. 3s. 6d. net. 

Each 3s. 6d. net. 

M h been th Is f M | A Complete List of Fine Art Picture Books for 
Potter’ heck and JOHNNY CROW’S GARDEN | the Little Ones, and Classics for the Nursery, 
last it has come! Delightfully inconsequent JOHNNY CROW’S PARTY comprising the Works of Miss KATE GREEN- 
little rhymes the pictures — AWAY, EDWARD LEAR, RANDOLPH 
each a gem in itself —depicting Appley Dapply, Each Is. 3d. net. CA LDECOTT, WALTER CRANE, LESLIE 
the little brown mouse; the Guinea-Pig: the BROOKE, BEATRIX POTTER, H. M. 
Mole, and other fascinating animal characters, THE THREE LITTLE PIGS. TOM THUMB. | BROCK, etc., and all the best of Children’s 
such as only Miss Potter can so whimsically and onal AN post free te 
THE MAN IN THE MOON. he Publishers: 


Chandos House, Bedford Court, Bedford St., Strand, London, W.C.2, 
& New York 
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CHRISTMAS 1917 
be A GREAT diseases, and the sexual 
EMPEROR: education of children. C. 
CHARLES V Gascoigne Hartley’s keen- 
est interest among the- 
1519-1558. 


By CHRISTOPHER HARE. 
12s. 6d. net. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

Mr. Hare has devoted 
and Stanley Paul has pro- 
duced a very handsome 
volume to the Emperor 
Charles V. Born in Ghent 
in 1500, as the result of 
the Hapsburg policy of 
astutely arranged mar- 
riages Charles found him- 
self succeeding to very 
vast dominions in Spain 
and the Netherlands and 
in fact his reign marked 
the culmination of the 
power and splendour of 
Spain. It is not a rea- 
soned or philosophic ac- 
count of Charles and his 
doings—simply a _ record 
of his reign, and as such 
it is very good reading, 
and the illustrations are 
fit though few. 


From The Great Emperor 


many interests of the 
book is given to sexual. 
matters, but her most 
valuable chapter is that 
on the unmarried mother 
or rather upon the fate ofi 
the child of that mother.. 
There is every room for 
an amendment of our 
laws bearing upon this. 
unfortunate little being, 
who, by the very harsh- 
ness of those laws, is so: 
often condemned to death, 
not only through the: 
shame of the mother, but 
from her inability to sup- 
port the child she has. 
borne. Many good success- 
ful mothers will not agree 
with much that is urged. 
in these pages, because: 
motherhood is not a cut-- 
and-dried condition which. 
can be a_ subject for 
generalization; it is an 
individual matter, guided 
by the dual individualities. 


MOTHERHOOD Empress Isaset, of mother and child; yet 
AND THE excellent food for thought 
RELATIONSHIP is to be found here and 


OF THE SEXES. 


By C. GascoIGnE Hart- 

LEY. 7s. 6d. (Eveleigh 

Nash.) 

This is C. Gascoigne 
Hartley’s third book on 
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incentives to getting rid 
of old prejudices in edu- 
cation. A tendency to- 
dogmatism and a certain 
vagueness of argument 
makes the reading occa- 


sionally annoying and con-- 
womankind written with . ( fusing. Thus we are told 
. her usual energy and argu- ‘h that ‘‘in its essence the- 
7 mentative criticism. It is i parental instinct belongs. 
not exactly an optimistic a to woman alone,’”’ ‘‘man 
book, for she has some- te possesses its faint analogy 
what lost faith in her sex, it only,” and that ‘“ male 
and on the other hand has 4 tion” i 
‘ iv devotion ”’ in the work of 
regained a certain amount providing for the family 
of faith in old institutions, is ‘‘ undoubtedly excep- 
such as the patriarchal tional.”” This is simply 
system. We are led absurd; for the people 
through a not-unexpected who work hardest for 
programme, including the their children are the 
history of the maternal fathers ; and there are few 
instinct in insects, reptiles, fathers whom we know 
fishes, birds and animals. whose love for and _ pride- 
This section is interesting, in their children do not 
even amusing, but it may equal that of the mothers. 
be inferred _ from the Again, after a very strong 
author’s various com- plea for upholding home: 
ments upon people who life that the child may 
may regard a comparison have parent love, we learn 
between the conduct of on the next page that 
5 
animals, etc., and humans motherhood is often ‘‘ the 
as irrelevant, that she her- strongest deterrent influ-- 
self is secretly troubled by ence in the life of the 
some doubts on the same child,” that there are 
point ; and the comparison exceptions, but “wise 
really is not quite convin- mothers to-day are few.’” 
cing. Then we have Apart from such lapses. 
the primitive family, there is much that is sug-- 
monogamous marriage, gestive generally in C.. 
sexual relationships, the Fyom Madame Roland Mavame Rowand composing §CaScoigne Hartley’s con-- 
on unmarried mother, secret (Nisbet). HER LETTER TO THE KING. tentions. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S GIFT BOOKS. 


Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S Christmas Gift Books include volumes by Lord Eversley, Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch, the Right Hon. G. W. E. Russell, J. H. Fabre, Ethel M. Dell and Gilbert Cannan. 


Please write for a copy of Mr. Unwin’s Illustrated List of Gift Books. 


hy HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. BELLES LETTRES AND ART. 7 
THE TURKISH EMPIRE: ITS GROWTH AND SHAKESPEARE’S WORKMANSHIP 
DECAY. By LORD EVERSLEY. With a Frontis- : : 
piece and three Maps. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH, M.A., Litt.D., 
A description of the processes by which the Ottoman Empire was aggregated King Edward VII. Professor of English Literature in 
water Sultans, and has since great pert the University of Cambridge. Cloth, 6d. net. 
under ir twenty-six degenerate successors. In the latter part o: volume Th tudi k to di i f his plays, j hat Shak 
Lord Eversley has drawn from his own experience in the Near East. trying to do asa playwright. Ta chict 
THE MONARCHY IN POLITICS. picos of workmanship (or artistry), the book follows anew road that isa the better 
By JAMES ANSON FARRER. Cloth, tos. 6d. net. CH 
An i tial i iry into th tual tical ki f Constitutional 7 7 
Monarchy in this country during the reigns of George IIT, Geoege 1V-,William TV. ATS ON OLD CLOCKS. 
and Queen Victoria. By ARTHUR HAYDEN, author of ‘‘ Chats on Cottage 
and Farm-house Furniture,’ &c. With Frontispiece and 
WHAT I KNOW : COURT AND DIPLOMACY 80 Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net. (The ‘‘ Chats” Series.) 
IN AUSTRIA AND GERMANY. By COUNTESS A Practical handbook dealing with the examples of old clocks likely to come 
vai ssian. 
was tims lady-in-waiting to the of, the Archduke Frederick of Soci AL PROBLE MSs. 
intimate t tri t. i int t- a 
ing matter not only about Austrian Court circles, but about international aiairs | BRITAIN AFTER THE PEACE: REVOLU- 
in gen , and sheds light on the causes o: e outbreak of war. = : 
se TION OR RECONSTRUCTION? 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE: A CENTENARY - 
- By BROUGHAM VILLIERS, author of The Socialist 
MEMORIAL. Edited by BUTLER WOOD. With many Movement in England.’ Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 7 
Illustrations. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. — An attempt to face the problems that will confront the British people on - 
This volume has been prepared by the Bronté Society for the purpose of comme- the conclusion of the War, and to outline a policy of demobilisation, finance, and 7 
morating the hundredth anniversary of Charlotte Bronté’s birth. It contains appre- land and industrial reform, by which the vast task of national reorganisation may - 
ciations and other articles by Mrs. Humphry Ward, G.K. Chesterton, A. C. Benson, be accomplished without a violent revolution. - 
Edmund Gosse, M. H. Spielmann, Bishop Welldon and other well-known writers. 7 
POLITICS AND PERSONALITIES. INDUSTRIAL RECONSTRUCTION: A SYM- 
By the Rt. Hon.G. W. E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. POSIUM ON THE SITUATION AFTER THE WAR. 
In this work, Mr. Russell covers a wide range of topics and deals with a . a es 
number of noted personalities, from Queen Victoria, the Prince Consort and Edited by HUNTLY CARTER. Cloth, 6s. net. 
others of that period, down to Mr. Asquith. A after the War and how to meet them 
RUSPUTIN PROPHET, LIBERTINE, PLOT- well-known public men and women 
TER. By T. VOGEL JORGENSEN, Translated by ; 
W. F. HARVEY. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. AN ALPHABET OF ECONOMICS. a a 
By A. R. ORAGE, editor of The New Age, Cloth, 
4s. 6d. net. 
t in techni t i t : mics. 7 
TWO SUMMERS IN THE ICE-WILDS OF | The authors well known as a leading exponent of National Guilds. 
EASTERN KARAKORAM. 
By FANNY BULLOCK WORKMAN and WILLIAM FICTION. 
HUNTER WORKMAN. With Maps and many Illustra- 
tions. Cloth, 25s. net. 7 THE SAFETY CURTAIN, AND OTHER 
Th Asiati yt f international tation h: h ted ~ 
a thrilling narrative of their seventh and latest expedition to the Himalaya. STORIES, By ETHELM.DELL. Cloth, 6s. : 
The conquest of the Great Rose, Asia’s largest glacier, will especially appeal to Short novels with that vivid interest which has made Miss Dell one of the most ; 
mountaineers and lovers of adventure in unknown snow regions. popular of living novelists. 
THROUGH LAPLAND WITH SKIS AND 
THE STUCCO HOUSE. 
REINDEER, By FRANK HEDGES BUTLER, F.R.G.S. = = 
With 4 Maps and 65 Illustrations. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. By GILBERT CANNAN, author of * Mendel” and : 
Mr. Hedges Butler, who is the founder of the Royal Aero Club and the first Round the Corner. Cloth, 6s. ( n preparation. e 
Hon. Treasurer of the Royal Automobile Club, here describes a region about A further and more dramatic development of the theme dealt with in the 7 
which little is known in England. Lapland, however, is likely to become a new author’s previous novels, ‘“‘ Round the Corner”? and “ Three Pretty Men,” 
playground of Europe for winter sports. = oe — = on of the Industrial Revolution and the ideals of 
ordsworth, Byron an elley. 
CENTRAL AMERICA: GUATEMALA, NICA- 7 
RAGUA, COSTA RICA, HONDURAS, PANAMA, THE DISCREET ADVENTURE. ; 
AND SALVADOR. ; By HELEN C. ROBERTS, author of ‘“ Old Brent’s : 
Mr. Koebel is well known as = on the life and the great world of London. 
resent economic, political and commercial conditions of Latin America. 
THE WAR AND ITS PROBLEMS. By LUCY DALE and G. M. FAULDING, authors of : 
i THE FUTURE OF THE SOUTHERN SLAVS. “Time’s Wallet.” Cloth, 6s. 
By A.H.E.TAYLOR. With Map. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. A story of to-day, a blend of tragedy and comedy, powerfully and delicately told, : 
After 4 short historical sketch of Serbia and the of the Jugoslav people, 
the conflicting interests involved in the Adriatic question are passed in review, and 
an attempt is made to suggest . — Southern Slav State. F irst Nove / Library— New Vo Ju mes. : 
THE PUPPET. By JANE HARDING. Cloth, 6s. 
THE WO NDERS OF INSTINCT: C HAPTERS “It has all the marks of a strong and matured imagination revelling in the 
IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF INSECTS. world it has created.”—Country Life. 
By J. H. FABRE. Translated by ALEXANDER s 
TEIXEIRA DE MATTOS and BERNARD MIALL. LOVE BY HALVES. - 
With 16 Illustrations. Cloth, 1os. 6d. net. [ Shortly. By ALAN MACKINNON. Cloth, 6s. 
A _ selection, for popular reading, of the most striking chapters and passages in The story of an English girl’s adventures, largely in Germany and Italy. ae 
Fabre’s ‘‘ Souvenirs Entomologiques ” on the wonderful phenomena of instinct in The author shows an intimate knowledge of life in foreign towns, and draws a 7 
the insect world. brilliant little picture of Munich and the Bavarian Court. 7 
“*M.A.B.” (Mainly About Books). An Illustrated Monthly Magazine. Each issue contains an interesting London 2 
Letter with personal paragraphs about the authors of the best books of the month. Specimen copy sent free on request. a 
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From James Hinton 
(Stanley Paul). 


PORTRAIT OF 
JAMES HINTON. 


" From My Life as a Naturalist 
og (Palmer & Hayward). 


W. Percival WESTELL, F.L.S. 


JAMES HINTON: 
A SKETCH. 


By Mrs. Havetock Ettts. Illustrated. (Stanley Paul.) 


James Hinton’s is not a name that calls up an immediate 
response in the minds of many persons belonging to the 
present generation. Nevertheless he was a man of no 
little force and originality and of considerable personal 
influence in his own time. He died in 1875 when he was 
fifty-three years of age, after a most distinguished career 
as a doctor, being established as the foremost aurist in 
London. He was the author of “ Life in Nature” (pub- 
lished in 1862), and “‘ The Mystery of Pain”’ (in 1866) a 
book that has found a discriminating public. A great 
deal of MSS. and privately printed papers are extant and 
these have been drawn upon for various publications, and 
now for Mrs. Havelock Ellis’s essay in interpretation. 


From Pennell of the Afghan 
Frontier 
(Seeley, Service). 


Dr. PENNELL DRESSED 
as A WAziR. 


Hinton was a man of vivid, impatient, swift-seeing, far- 
delving mind, ‘‘ a wistful, hectic idealist ’’ as Mr. Hutton 
called him, and perhaps his power is better understood 
by hearing some one who knew him talk about him for 
ten minutes than from the most elaborate printed treatise. 
His mind was most stimulating and his ideas are striking, 
original, and subtle, but he was not master of his themes, 
and often he is nobly inconsistent, not the inconsistency of 
development, but the inconsistency of imperfect will and 
understanding. Yet he was a man who carried a true 
Promethean torch, though the flame was sometimes 
smoky, a genuine light-bringer. 
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ANEW AND ORIGINAL ANTHOLOGY. 


WELSH POETS 

The best work of the younger poets of 

Welsh extraction. Boards, 2/6 net. 

“ A wonderful volume that has given a new vogue to poetry.” 

SOLDIER POETS 

Songs of the Fighting Men. 

1/6 net and 2/6 net. Also now ready, uniform, 

SOLDIER POETS (Second Series) 

More Songs by the Fighting Men. 

An immediate success. Second Large Edition now ready, 2/6 net. 

‘TOMMY’S TUNES 

A Collection of Soldiers’ Songs, Marching 

Melodies, Ribald Parodies, etc. 


“Popular, entertaining, yet of permanent, historic value.” 


Second Edition of 
“ A very precious volume, a source of pride and consolation.” 


A CROWN OF AMARANTH 
The noblest Poems to the Memory of the 
Fallen Brave. Paper, 1/3 net ; Cloth, 2/6 net. 
The two most notable volumes of New Poetry of the year, 3/6 net. 


THE RED, RED DAWN By JAMES MACKERETH 
DRUMS OF DEFEAT By THEODORE MAYNARD 


Second Impressions now ready. 


The Little Books of Goorston Pores, the final volumes at 1/- net, 
cluding 

MARY IN THE WOOD, b noes HONEY SIGHT, by Rob = Tinkler 

IN A BELGIAN GARDE Call by W. E. Barnard 

D, by I. B. 


together with The Malory Booklets each), and the individual series 
of Soldier Poets’ Volumes (15 Titles, net). All alert booksellers stock 
these vital series, the best, most pertinent contemporary work. 


Subscribe now for 1918 to “The Poetry Review.’” Annual Postal 
Subscription, 6/6. ‘‘The leading Poetry Magazine of the World,”” 
containing the best constructive critics and the finest new Verse. 


E ki e Ma cd ld Lt d., Malory on eee Buildings, 


They constitute abmirable adapted to present-day needs, 


DUCKWORTH & CO. 


NOVELS TO READ. 
MISS RICHARDSON’S NEW NOVEL 
Honeycomb 


By the Author of ‘‘ Backwater,” ‘‘ Pointed Roofs.” 
Crown 8vo,. 5s. net. 


The Frantic Boast. By Mrs. VICTOR RICKARD 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Light Above the Cross Road.” 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Dust 


By JOHN CARTER, Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


The Mainland 


By E. L. GRANT WATSON, Author of ‘‘ Where 
Bonds are Loosed.’’ Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Beat: A Modern Love Story 
By Mrs. STANLEY WRENCH. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Oilskin Packet 


By REGINALD BERKELEY and JAMES DIXON. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Our Little Kingdom 
By PAUL CRESWICK. Crown 8vo. 6s, net. 


More Nursery Rhymes of London 
Town 


By ELEANOR FARJEON. Illustrated by MAC- 
DONALD GILL. Large Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 


PITMAN’S 


BOOKS TO 
SUIT ALL 
TASTES 


COUNTRIES AND PEOPLES SERIES 


Each volume in imp. 16mo, cloth gilt, with 
full-page Plate Illustrations and Map. 


G/= net. 


MEXICO OF THE MEXICANS 
By LEWIS SPENCE. The book describes the Mexican people in 
their many relations and departments of life; their character; their 
political, religious and social institutions; their arts and industries 
on the ranch, the farm, etc., and their trade in oil. There is an account 
of the recent Mexican Revolution, and reasons are given for a hopeful 
outlook on the future of the people. 


SCOTLAND OF THE SCOTS 
By G. R. BLAKE. A brief and rapid sketch of the national history. 
It is followed by chapters on the Religion, the Government, the Social 
and Political Institutions, etc., of the people, and is written in the 
lively style that one might expect from so brilliant an author. 


FINE ART 


THE ART OF PAINTING IN PASTEL 
By J. LITTLEJOHNS, R.B.A., and L. RICHMOND, R.B.A. {‘Mem- 
bers of the Pastel Society), with a Foreword by FRAN K BRANGWYN, 
A.R.A. A magnificent book showing how pastel may be used for 
still life, for fiowers, for landscape and for figure. It is illustrated 
by 40 fine reproductions in four colours of pastel — one by 
Frank Brangwyn and the others by the authors. 8% inches by 10} 


inches, 190 e. cloth gilt, with 40 splendid full-page Plates ir four 
colours. 


COMMON COMMODITIES AND INDUSTRIES SERIES 
Each volume in crown 8yo, cloth, illustrated 
J / = net. 


GLASS AND GLASS-MAKING 
By PERCIVAL MARSON. The book is an important one in view of 
the fact that the place of foreign glass is being taken more and more 
by the home-manufactured product. 

GUMS AND RESINS 


By ERNEST J. PARRY. Written in terms that can be easily under- 
stood by the general reader, while the interests of professional students 
are not forgotten. 


THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


By HORACE WYATT. Every type of machine is fully described, 
and 4 conditions of trade, both at home and abroad, are ably demon- 
strated. 


BOOKS ON BUSINESS AND ON ECONOMICS 


EASTERN EXCHANGE, CURRENCY AND 
FINANCE 


By W. F. SPALDING, Certificated Associate of the Institute of Bankers, 
Fellow of the Royal Economic Society, etc. Questions of Eastern 
currency and finance here receive treatment adequate to their im- 
portance for the first time. In demy 820, cloth, 360 op., full-page 
Coloured and Black-and-White Plates and Charts. 10/ 6 net. 


DICTIONARY OF COMMERCIAL CORRE- 
SPONDENCE IN SEVEN LANGUAGES 


Commercial terms are given in English, French, German, Spanish, 
Italian, Portuguese and Russian. Model letters in all these languages 
are included. Jn demy 8v0,718 pp. 7/6 net. 


FINANCE AND INDUSTRY, WAR 


EXPEDIENTS AND RECONSTRUCTION 
Edited, and with a Preface, by ADAM W. KIRKALDY, M.A., B.Litt., 
M. Com., Professor of Financ: in the University of Birmingham. "This 
volume’ is a continuation of ‘‘ Labour, Finance and the War,” and 
those who take an interest in matters relating to the social welfare 
Fy the nation will find it invaluable. In demy 8vo, about 350 pp. 
net. 


BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


SIMPLE DRESSMAKING 
By ETHEL R. HAMBRIDGE. A book which gives a full descrip- 
tion of the stitches and fastenings used in Dressmaking, together with 
their use. It also deals in a full and lucid manner with Pressing and 
the various processes used in Making-up. The last section consists 
ot brief notes on Fitting. In Foolscap 4to, cloth, 200 pp., 750 Tilus- 
trations. §/- net. 


AN EMBROIDERY PATTERN 
BOOK 


By MARY E. WARING, with a Foreword by W. R. LETHABY, 
Professor of Design, the Royal College of = South a In 
Foolscap 4to, cloth gilt, by pp. + viit., 
2 Coloured Plates and 82 full-page ‘aa White Illustrations and 
Designs. §/- net. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, LTD., 
1, AMEN CORNER, LONDON, E.C.4, 
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FURTHER 
MEMORIES. 


By Lorp REDESDALE, 
G.C.V.O., K.C.B. 16s. 
net. (Hutchinson.) 


To Lord Redesdale, 
suffering from the loss 
of his eldest son, Major 
Hetton Clement Thet- 
ford, gallantly supporting 
the weight of seventy- 
eight years, retired to 
Batsford from his Lon- 
don circle of friends and 
acquaintances, con- 
demned to increasing 
solitude by his increasing 
deafness, and yet —to 
use his friend’s own ex- 
pression—‘ swarming 
with life like a drop of 
pond-water under a 
microscope,” Mr. 
Edmund Gosse recom- 
mended that he should 
find intellectual occupa- 
tion in composing a 
volume of essays dealing 
with things in general, 
but bound together by a 
constantly repeated refer- 
ence to his wild garden 
of bamboos, and to the 
Buddha in secret 
grove. The result of 
this counsel — published 
alas! after the author’s 
death—is Lord Redes- 
dale’s ‘‘ Further Mem- 
ories,”’ a delightful vol- 
ume of reminiscences in 
which such heterogeneous 
personages figure as 
Buddha, St. Francis of 
Assisi, Queen Victoria, 
Maria Theresa, Friedrich 
Nietzsche, and Sir Rich- 
ard Wallace. The chapter 
on the Wallace collec- 
tion, with its vindica- 
tion of the fourth Marquis 
of Hertford and its solu- 
tion of the mystery of 
Sir Richard Wallace’s 
paternal origin, will prob- 
ably prove the most 
widely canvassed section 
of the book. But the pages 
devoted to recollections 
of the Commune and 
of Russia in 1863 and 
1864 will have their 
admirers too, and are 
among the most interest- 
ing memories that their 
author has bequeathed 
to us. The frontispiece 
to the volume is an 
admirable study of 
Lord Redesdale prepared 
by Mr. Furley Lewis, 
genuine musician and 
accomplished photogra- 
phic artist. 


(Dent). 


From Further Memories 
(Hutchinson). 
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FRONTISPIECE. 


Saint Francis oF Assisi 
PREACHING TO THE Birps 


THE 
GERMAN 
SPY 

IN 
AMERICA. 


By Joun Price JoNEs. 
5s. net. (Hutchinson.) 


Until they have read 
“The German Spy in 
America’’ the British 
public cannot grasp the 
intricacy of the devilish 
organisation which our 
own simple, clean-fight- 
ing sons and _ brothers 
had to contend with in 
winning the war. The 
story is exceedingly well 
told, with a firm touch 
and without straining 
the facts in any way. 
It is evidently based for 
the most part, as Mr. 
Roosevelt says in a Fore- 
word, on official Govern- 
ment records brought 
out in course of prose- 
cuting the various 
criminals who did the 
dirty work of the Kaiser 
in the United States 
while that country was 
still neutral. A mem- 
ber of the New York 
Sun _ staff, Mr. Jones 
devoted a year to a 
painstaking investigation 
of the system. America 
was made the _hinter- 
land for the European 
war by the men and 
women of the Kaiser’s 
secret service. It was 
extraordinarily complete. 
The secretary to one of 
the generals in the 
Western theatre of war, 
for example, was a 
brother to one of the 
most notorious’ women 
plotters in America. In 
this volume the doings 
of von Papen, Boy-Ed, 
Dumba, Albert, Koenig, 
von Rintelen, are all 
laid bare; and a [re- 
markably good account 
is given of the manner 
in which, by a forged 
wireless message, Captain 
Turner on the Lusitania 
received a message in 
British code which de- 
coyed him away from 
the warships that were 
to escort him to Liver- 
pool, and he steered 
straight between two 
submarines lying in wait. 
The false instructions 
emanated from Berlin, 
via the wireless plant at 
Sayville, Long Island. 


From We of Italy 
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From The Girl Philippa 
By Robert W. Chambers 


(Appleton). THE CROWDED MARKET SQUARE. 


SHOULDER TO SHOULDER THEY 
THREADED THEIR WAY THROUGH 
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Fiction and Miscellaneous Literature 


THE GUEST. 
By G. Cotmore. 6s. net. (Arnold.) 


Mademoiselle Pauline Caillaux is ‘‘ The Guest ’’ of the 
title of G. Colmore’s new novel; her particular réle is 
unguessed at by the very hospitable people with whom she 
is staying—for the suspicions of poor ‘‘ Marcus Aurelius ”’ 
seem so unworthy as to place him beyond the pale of 
Cloydyke society—and might for some time have been 
kept a delicious secret from the reader but for the stupid 
modern fashion of giving a synopsis of a new novel on 
its outer wrapper. It was seemingly mere chance that 
Pauline Caillaux and Harriet Marchant were thrown 
together at a little 
Belgian watering 
place and fled to- 
gether to England 
when the Germans 
swept to Ostend in 
the autumn of 1914, 
the Englishwoman 
being aided in 
every way by the 
ostensible French 
woman. When 
they reached 
London Harriet 
begged her new 
friend to go with 
her and stay at 
Cloydyke on the 
East Coast, which 
was of course the 
very thing that 
Pauline had in- 
tended. 

Even as Pauline 
had charmed 
Harriet Marchant, 
so she may be said 
more or less com- 
pletely to have 
come, seen and con- 
quered at Cloy- 
dyke, and when it 
is known that 
Harriet’s brother is 
a widower whose 
joining his regiment 
for the front is 
postponed by an 


most of it indeed, proceeds on quiet lines, and that despite 
its being an addition to that spy fiction which invites to 
sensationalism, yet the author’s “‘ way with her” keeps 
our close attention, even keeps us entertained, charmed 
and fascinated by the easy naturalness with which the 
story is developed, and the successive stages by which 
things seem to progress to the climax. Above all, perhaps, 
it is by the talk of her characters that G. Colmore charms 
us—whether it is the talk between Harriet as a Christian 
idealist, and Pauline as a believer in force (their opening 
talk subtly conveys a hint as to the character of the osten- 
sible Frenchwoman) ; whether it is the inconsequent but 
amusing chatter of Harriet’s sister Hannah; or whether 
it is the impression 


ANT, of general talk at 

the working party 

; or at the party 


which welcomes 
Harriet home early 
in the story. For 
the most part the 
talk is real and yet 
dramatic and may 
well suggest to 
some readers that 
“The Guest has 
in it the material 
for an unconven- 
tional yet. striking 
spy-play, though a 
theatre audience 
might require 
something more 
than the indefinite- 
ness of the fate 
of the principal 
character. 
Excellent as is 
the story — indeed 
owing to its ex- 
cellence, to the 
naturalness with 
which all the people 
are presented, there 
arises the question 
as to whether such 
a work of fiction 
may not lead some 
of its readers to 
unworthy sus- 


picions of friendly 


accident—then, fyom The Stucco House, 

there is one thing By Gilbert Cannan 

that will be fore- (Fisher Unwin). 

seen by the very tyro at novel-reading. That prescience 
on the part of the reader is duly seen to be accurate and 
the fascinating Pauline Caillaux bids fair to become Mrs. 
“Sho” Devigne; but at the eleventh hour something 
happens—*‘ truth will out ’—many hopes are shattered, 
and what had seemed an almost idyllic romance in a quiet, 
well-to-do, comfortable country circle, develops into one of 
the ramifying tragedies of the war. 

The story may in some respects—in plot and incident, 
for example—be a trifle thin, yet it possesses qualities 
which place it high indeed among the novels that have 
been written on war themes. Chief among those qualities 
we should place charm. The author has that ‘ way with 
her ’’ which was Pauline’s passport to popularity—and 
she has it to a better end. Though much of the story, 
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foreigners among 
them. Toallseem- 
ing Pauline Caillaux 
was a Frenchwoman, and because for the purposes of 
the novelist she was a German spy masquerading as 
such there may Well be many readers who will be ready 
to raise the cry of “spy” and disguise against any 
foreigner. That such a question should arise is perhaps 
the best tribute to the skill of the novelist, showing 
how very real an impression she has made with her story. 
Perhaps however, on the whole, Harriet and her family took 
the bona fides of the ‘‘ Guest ”’ a little too readily on trust 
at such a time as was the autumn of 1914. G. Colmore is 
to be congratulated on having raised the “spy story 
from the plane of lurid sensationalism to that of admirable 
literary workmanship. 


ON THE STEPs. 


WALTER JERROLD. 


XUM 


THE DISCREET 
ADVENTURE. 


By HeELen C. Roserts. 
6s. (Fisher Unwin.) 


This character study of 
Alberta Upwey, good as it 
is, would have been better 
and stronger if the author 
had meant Alberta to be 
irritating when she adopts 
a superior attitude toward 
her ‘‘ social inferiors,’’ and 
when she worships Art (with 
a capital A). But we have 
a suspicion that we are 
meant to sympathise with 
Alberta throughout, and 
this is what we are unable 
to do. How can we sym- 
pathise with her when she 
thinks like this ; ‘‘ But how 
funny servants were. . 
Funny, funny primitive 
creatures ! What a 
dreadful lot of beautiful, 
interesting things they miss ! 
Poor creatures ! They can’t 
have any ideals. How 
dreadful—how unutterably 
miserable to have no 
ideals!’’ It is only fair to 
Alberta to add that she is 
only occasionally like this— 
but these occasions tend to 
weaken our respect for her 
intellect. The plot of the 
story is well conceived and 
skilfully worked out, con- 
taining some vivid character 
studies and varied scenes in 
intellectual, narrow-minded, 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS. 


LITERATURE 


Great Warr 
(Lane). 


Mr. AND Mrs. SAMUEL 
Pepys, JUNR. 


We may be thankful that 
Mr. Walsh’s keen sense of 
humour does not limit his 
character studies to the 
whimsical, or we _ should 
have missed one of the gems 
of the collection, ‘‘ The Last 
Will,” written with a ten- 
derness that is most alluring. 
His versatility is also shown 
in the delightfully humorous 
sketches with which he has 
himself illustrated the book. 
If Mr. Walsh fulfils the 


promise shown these 
stories and in his previously 
published plays, we may 
expect some very good 
things indeed. 
SAILORTOWN. 


By Rev. Geo. H. MITCHELL. 

2s. 6d. net. (Jarrold.) 

Sailortown ” lies down 
east within the purlieus of 
Poplar and Limehouse. In 
this labyrinth of docks and 
warehouses, where cosmo- 
politanism is the order of 
the day and the very 
atmosphere savours of the 
seven seas, the author finds 
the substance for his book. 
To those whose business, or 
pleasure, lies westward of 
St. Paul’s “‘ Sailortown ”’ is 
probably a foreign country. 
Few people are conscious 
that scarce a league from 
the hurry and scurry of 
Cheapside or Holborn there 


and shady society. Alberta’s sisters are a well-drawn 


exists the ‘“‘ Mecca ’”’ of the shipping world. It needs Mr. 
couple, and the manner in which each of the three girls 


Mitchell’s enlightening book to bring home to such all that 


THE YARNS OF A 


COUNTRY ATTORNEY. 


author commenced life in the training ship Warspite and 
has travelled the waterways of the world. Since then he 
has done service in the Metropolitan Police Force and 


generaily sought occupation 


By Louis J. Watsu. in those spheres where the 
(Dublin: Gill human procession is in con- 


Mr. Walsh has a_ perfect 
genius for depicting the odd, 
and a beneficent Providence 
has made of him an attorney 
so that the cracks in human 
nature shall be most apparent 
to him. His lot, too, has 
been happily cast among a 


stant evidence. “ Sailor- 
town”’ is a picture of those 
‘‘ who go down to the sea in 
ships ’’—their lives, their 
ways, and their infinite 
patience and goodness. The 
Rev. A. C. Dixon contributes 
a short but interesting Fore- 
word. 


‘ develops her life along the line which appeals to her most, ‘“‘ Sailortown ”’ stands for. Mr. Mitchell’s own career has om 
keeps the reader’s interest undiminished to the end of been of a varied character and renders him qualified to = 
the book. treat of such a maritime maze as “ Sailortown.” The, : 


folk gifted with a strong 
native originality combined JUNE. 7 
with a pleasant elasticity of 

conscience. Under circum- By Barwarp Darano. 

ag 5s. net. (Methuen.) 

stances so favourable it is no 

wonder that this collection of A boy-and-girl story with _ 
stories of life in rural Ulster: the true Virginia flavour is. - 
should be so breezily enter- “ June,” by Edith Barnard 7 
taining. In his own inimit- Delano. Juliet Lansing, who = 
able manner this “ country answers only to the name a 
attorney” introduces us to June, at the age of twelve a 
one “ schemer ” after another, loses her green parasol on the * 
yet the end of the volume = fyy» yarns of a Country Attorney Maxine THE Witt, ™Ountains near her home, and a 
leaves us hungry for more. (Gill & Son). returning to find it discov er <a 
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A REDUCED ILLUSTRATION 
FROM COLOUR WRAPPER. 


From Calvary Alley 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


a young engineer who has been sent by a railway company 
to prospect for minera] wealth in the hills. He has 
fallen over an unexpected cliff. The child is at the 
stage of belief in fairy princes. Hilary Warburton is 
carried to her house, and as soon as he recovers, 
inquires of the doctor who attends him concerning 
June’s history. She is an orphan, in the care of a 
coloured woman, and her education is being neglected by 
the tipsy lawyer in Ferryville who is sole trustee of her 
estate. June gets a new environment among relatives who 
had not known of her ; she develops to a post as secretary 
in an office ; the valley which she owns is purchased by a 
railroad. All happens as the result of Warburton taking 
upon himself the character of fairy prince with which 
June originally had endowed him. The story is charmingly 
told, and eight illustrations add an appropriate touch to 
its homely interest. 


CALVARY ALLEY. 
By Avice Hecan Rice. 5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

“‘T wish life wasn’t just a choice between a little hard 
green apple and a rotten big one,’’ says Nance Molloy in 
a moment of sad contemplation ; and then she makes the 
discovery that there is a third apple which is little and 
hard, but certainly not green. When we opened this 
new book by the author of ‘‘ Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch,” we were naturally filled with great expectations 
—and this story more than fulfils them. It is a piece of 
real life, life with laughter and tears, adventure, love, and 
sorrow—and it is all so sympathetically told, with the same 
rich humour, the same realism and skill that have made 
Mrs. Hegan Rice famous. In its way it is as moving and 
powerful a story as we have read for a long time. Nance 
Molloy, its heroine, is first introduced to us as a ragged 
little urchin with her hands full of mud, g cry vg in a tre- 
mendous fight that is taking place between the children 
of Calvary Alley and the choir boys of the cathedral close 


by. We become so interested in Nance and her com- 
panions and before we are half-way through the book we 
feel such firm friends with Calvary Alley and its inhabitants, 
that we find ourselves resenting the intrusion of the sanitary 
inspector almost as much as Mrs. Snawdor does. Mrs. 
Snawdor is Nance’s stepmother, and she is a gem—one 
reads and re-reads her remarks and prejudices against 
school inspectors, vaccination, the tyranny of the law 
(to say nothing of the sanitary inspector), and such like 
subjects ; to think of Mrs. Snawdor brings a chuckle—she 
is splendid. We follow Nance through her varying fortunes 
in the Alley—before the. Juvenile Court—in a reformatory 
school—back in the Alley—in a factory—on the stage— 
as a nurse—and at every turn of her fortune’s wheel we 
become more absorbed in her. Her love story is very 
natural and very beautifully worked out—it is just what 
one would have expected Nance’s love story to be. There 
are many people in the book that we should like to mention 
and to quote if only we had space. Mrs. Hegan Rice’s 
work is so refreshing and true that it makes the usual, 
the average novel pale into insignificance beside it. Buy, 
beg, or borrow a copy of ‘‘ Calvary Alley,’’ for it is one of 
the most delightful books of the year. 


THE PURPLE MARK. 
By J. Leste. 3s.6d. (Digby Long.) 


Mr. Leslie’s novel deals with an original, if somewhat 
gruesome theme. A clever young doctor, in the new 
happiness of married life, suddenly discovers that he is 
the victim of that dread disease leprosy, and is forced to 
go away for ever to the living tomb of a lepers’ colony. 
His beautiful wife, heartbroken at first, later finds con- 
solation and loves for a second time—but only to have 
the cup of joy dashed from her lips again. Those who enjoy 
books of this grim, unusual type should not miss reading 
“The Purple Mark.’’ It will fascinate and thrill them. 


From June “I must say, | was A 
(Methuen). LITTLE MITE SURPRISED 
TO FIND YOU WAY UP 

HERE ON THE MOUNTAIN.” 
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THE CITY OF 
BEAUTIFUL | 


NONSENSE. 


By E. TEMPLE 
THURSTON. With 
Coloured Frontis- 
piece by CHARLES 
A. BucHEL, and 
32 full-page 
Illustrations by 


EMILE  VERPIL- 
LEUX. 6s. net. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 


“None of Mr. 
Temple Thurston’s 
stories has taken a 
stronger hold on 
the public fancy 
than ‘‘ The City of 
Beautiful Non- 
sense.” It came 
out in 1909 and in 
its original form 
has already arrived 
fiftieth edition. 
Moreover, a_ two- 
shilling edition, 
published in 1912, 
was reprinted in 
1913, and a shilling 
edition published 
in 1913 was re- 
printed in 1914, 
1916and1917. The 
present edition, 
with M. Verpilleux’ 
illustrations, first 
made its apearance 
in It has 
been out of print . 
for some time and © 
the continued de- 
mand has led to its 
being reprinted. 


successful story, it is also, in 
its sentiment and humour, 
the most charming one he 
has written and makes an 
ideal Christmas book. 


THE OILSKIN 
PACKET. 


By {Recinatp BERKELEY 
and James Dickson. 6s. 
net. (Duckworth.) 


One is not accustomed to 
accept a publisher’s reader’s 
opinion as final, but in this 
case Messrs. Duckworth’s 
reader has some justification 
in asserting that ‘“‘ The Oilskin 
Packet”’ is nearly as good 
as “ Treasure Island.’’ From 
beginning to end the story is 
absorbing, told in a breezy 
way that is most pleasing. 
There are the usual elements 
of adventurous fiction —a 
shipwrecked man on an island 
in the South Pacific—the 
oilskin packet which he con- 
signs to the deep, and thus 
gets into touch with the outer 


It is not * 
only Mr. Thurston’s most - 


(Chapman & Hall). 


From The City of Beautiful Nonsense 


FICTION AND MISCELLANEOUS 
LITERATURE 


HIS HEAD WAS BURIED IN HER LAP. 


From No Man’s Land 


(Hodder & Stoughton). 


REDUCED ILLUSTRATION 
FROM COLOUR WRAPPER. 


Reviewed in a recent Number of THe Bookman. 


world. A _ rescue 
with © considerable 
adventure ; fight- 
ing, treasure and 
the whole gamut 
of things about 
which a truly 
excellent story is 
woven. Now and 
again one imagines 
it is R. L. S. him- 
self that is telling 
the story, than 
which there can be 
no greater praise. 
It is one of those 
few adventure 
books that appeal 
to no class in par- 
ticular, but to all 
ages, from youth to 
the octogenarian. 


THE 
MESSAGE 
OF THE 
SOLDIERS. 


By the Ven. E. E. 
Hoimes, B.D. 
Illustrated. 1s.6d. 
net. and 2s. 6d. 
net. (Mowbray.) 


The Archdeacon 
of London has given 
many addresses to 
soldiers and civi- 
lians, words making 
for courage and 
steadfastness and faith, and 
this little book is a gathering 
and expanding of notes for 
such addresses. It is in three 
parts, the Soldier’s Sword, 
the Soldier’s Sash, the Sol- 
dier’s Salute, each theme 
forming the nucleus around 
which are grouped thoughts 
and monitions grave, sweet 
and elevating for both fighting 
men and others, as Dr. Holmes 
calls them, ‘“‘ our thoughtful 
Civilian-Soldiers: soldiers who 
are still civilians; civilians 
who are still soldiers. God 
hasten the day when they 
will cease to be soldiers and 
remain civilians—and all the 
better civilians for having 
been soldiers.” Six fine 
drawings by Lilian Pocock, 
grave and harmonious, greatly 
increase the worth and full- 
ness of the book. 


GHOSTS. 


By Draycotr M. DELL. 
2s. 6d. net. (Jarrold.) 

An able and interesting 
novel adapted from Ibsen’s 
famous play of the same 
name. 


party which meets - 
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STUDIA SACRA. 


By J. H. Bernarp, D.D., D.C.L. 6s. net. 


(Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


* Some of these thirteen studies have already appeared 
in the form of magazine articles, but it is good to have 
them collected in an accessible volume. Dr. Bernard has 
made the early doctrine of baptism one of his special studies 
for years past, and the first three essays are devoted to 
early Christian baptism in various aspects, particularly 
in connection with the Descent to Hades. The fourth 
study, on Matthew xvi. 18, concludes that the Greek text 
is corrupt, and that it does not represent the Semitic 
original; for “ gates of Hades” Dr. Bernard suggests 
“waters ’’ or “‘ storms.’’ Two studies on the resurrection 
follow, the first on St. Paul’s doctrine, the second on the 
evidence for the resurrection of Christ, where, as on the 
problem of the Virgin Birth, Dr. Bernard is conservative. 
The remainder of the papers are shorter and more exegetical. 
In dealing with the narrative of the death of Judas in 
Matthew xxvii. 1-9, Dr. Bernard admits that this cannot 
be reconciled with the story in Acts i. 18-19; he prefers 
the former. But in the nature of the case such essays 
cannot be adequately criticised in a review; each is a 
contribution to its special subject and falls to be weighed 
by experts. All that can be said here is that the papers 
are characterised by sober scholarship and candid judg- 
ment. Now and then the Archbishop compels his readers 
to reconsider a vexed problem; more than once he has a 
suggestion to offer, which will take its place in critical dis- 
os cussion. We would have welcomed more material on the 
: Fourth Gospel, in view of the commentary which Dr. 
Bernard has been announced to have in preparation. It is 
to be hoped that his official duties will not prevent or delay 
the appearance of this edition. Meantime, this gathered 
volume of studies is most welcome to all who are interested 
in biblical criticism. 


From Lord Tony’s Wife 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Recently reviewed in THE Bookman, 


REDUCED ILLUSTRATION 
FROM CoLouR WRAPPER. 


Cover DESIGN 


From Under Cover 
(Jarrold). By Charles Norman. . 


THE DWELLING-PLACE 
OF LIGHT. 


By WINsTON CHURCHILL. 
6s. net. (Macmillan.) 


‘Modern business,’’ says Mr. Churchill, ‘‘ by reason of 
the mingling of the sexes it involves, for the playwright 
and the novelist and the sociologist is full of interesting 
and dramatic situations, and in it may be studied, un- 
doubtedly, one phase of the evolution tending to transform 
if not disintegrate certain institutions hitherto the corner- 
stone of society.” This is a business novel. The scene 
is a large manufactory not far from Boston, and the heroine 
is an employee, the daughter of the time-keeper, a quiet 
old gentleman who has come down in the world. His 
daughters are intensely modern. One is empty and vain. 
But the older girl, Janet, has character, and the plot turns 
on the relations between her and her employer. Janet 
suffers like Mr. Hardy’s Tess. But Mr. Churchill is more 
kind to his heroine than the English novelist was to his, 
for a wealthy, dreaming author marries her at the end, 
chivalrously ignoring the stain upon her life. No business 
novel would be complete without a strike, and it is the 
strike which helps to precipitate the crisis in this story. 
Mr. Churchill has not quite caught the reader’s interest as 
he did in ‘‘ The Inside of the Cup,” but he writes with his 
customary breadth and insight. The fluctuating moods of 
Janet are studied with care, and the description of her 
home-life is most vivid. Apart from her, it must be con- 
fessed, the other characters in the story are somewhat con- 
ventional, and even Janet, first yielding to her lover and 
then suddenly siding against him, does not quite convince 
the reader. But the growth of the love-passion is sharply 
etched. The tale is not one of Mr. Churchill’s best, but it 
is better than most other authors would have written on a 
similar theme. 
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IF A MAN DIE. 


By Rev. J.D. Jones,D.D. 3s.6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
These eight addresses on immortality, as viewed from 
the Christian standpoint, are charged with deep feeling. 
The dedication, ‘‘ To the dear memory of my wife,’’ tells 
its own story, and, as Dr. Jones more than once allows, 
the urgency of the war-situation has made the problem of 
immortality once more an acute and personal question for 
thousands of people. He declines to criticise the evidential 
value of a human document like ‘‘ Raymond ’”’ ; though he 
has no “great faith in the reliability of spiritual com- 
munications which profess to come through table-rapping 
and automatic writing,’ he is interested in the . heart- 
hunger of the book, and sets himself to satisfy that craving 
from the evidence of the Christian revelation. This leads 
him to discuss several vexed problems of doctrine. But 
Dr. Jones handles these simply. He writes with modera- 
tion and self-restraint upon topics like Future Probation 


From The Major, 
By Ralph Connor 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


REDUCED ILLUSTRATION 
FROM COLOUR WRAPPER. 


and Conditional Immortality. If the choice is between 
Annihilation and Universal Restoration, for example, he 
would prefer the latter. Yet he will not dogmatise. He 
writes from and for the Christian experience, and his pages 
contain wise and comfortable counsel, which is sure to 
find many hearts in the present day. The book is scrip- 
tural, in the sense that it is based upon the Bible, and 
especially upon the New Testament. At the same time it 
does not shut up difficulties by throwing down texts. It is 
not possible to read this book without feeling that the writer 
knows what it is to handle people who have suffered, and 
the result is a volume which will do its healing and uplifting 
work far and wide. 


A SPY OF THE HUNS. 


By Sir Guitrorp Moreswortn, K.C.I.E. 6s. (Robert 
Scott.) 

There is plenty of incident and excitement in this vigorous 
war story. Sir Guilford expresses his opinions on divers 
political matters with considerable candour and forceful- 
ness, but the tale’s the thing, and a good readable, rousing 
tale it is. Melodramatic, if you like, and with an ending 
that should make even some of our professional melo- 
dramatists envious—but for the large public that like 
their stories hot, strong and full of lively happenings 
this is the story they are bound to enjoy. 
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drama. Altogether, it is the sort of story which, once 
begun, insists upon being finished. And when it is finished, 
it does not make the reader annoyed with himself or herself 
for having wasted time in seeing Lord Lynmore safe to the 
end. For though the sub-title is ‘‘ The Story of a Scrange 2 
Crime,”’ and though there is a murder in it, that genial and 
stately peer is alive enough on the last page to transact 
an eminently satisfactory and paternal piece of business. 


WOLF-LURE. 


By AcNEs and EGERTON CasTLeE. 6s. net. (Cassell.) 


The many who are charmed by the novels of these gifted 
writers will find occasion to rejoice over ‘‘ Wolf-Lure.”’ 
It has all the qualities we expect in a story by Agnes and 
Egerton Castle : a good plot, sound characterisation, plenty 
of adventure. The heroine—beautiful, courageous, reso- 
lute, and a hero—or rather in this case two heroes—stout- 
hearted and daring both, are worthy of the realms of high 
romance in which we move. The scene is laid in France, 
in the highlands of Guyenne, where in the year 1815 the 
wolf was still hunted; and it is in these highlands the 
young Englishman, Charles de Quercy, meets La Loucecelle 
the young She Wolf— Adrienne de Ruffeleu-Fézensac— 
formerly a fighting leader of the Royalist bands. Of 
course Charles falls in love—who, being a male human, 
could do otherwise ?—but the heart of La Loucecelle is 
already given to another, a fiercer mate, Loup-Cervier. 
As for Adrienne’s aged cousin Gontran, the Comte de 


From A Certain Star wy eee Ruffeleu, of the pre-Revolution order, and his excellent 
(Hodder & Stoughton). aeeanscnod major-domo Louradour, and the good doctor Roubilliac, a 

and the wild and villainous clan of the Giscourts, and many 

ABERDEEN MAC. other lesser lights—by no means omitting Adrienne’s 

By Cuas. R. Jouns. 2s. 6d. net. (Jarrolds.) famous wolf-hound Brisco—the reader will meet them all 

This is the second story we have read this season in d he 
which a dog plays the principal rdle. Both stories are by 


dog-lovers and both are dedicated to the adorable “ or'- 
ginals.”” In his “‘ Jerry of the Islands,’’ Jack London 
wrote about a dog’s adventures in the Solomon Isles; the 
present story relates the adventures of an Aberdeen terrier 
in London. And strangely enough, though it is a far cry 
from the culture of London to the savagery of the Solomons, 
it is doubtful whether Jerry, tortured and maltreated as 
he was, would have preferred the London experiences of 
Mac, the hero of this story. For Mac passes, by way of 
a dog-thief and the Seven Dials, into the gentle hands 
of one Professor Lenitas, the World’s Champion Dog 
Trainer, Sole Proprietor of Lenitas’ Canine Marvels; and 
after enjoying this gentleman’s “‘ all trained by kindness ”’ 
system, he receives a hearty welcome at an institution for 
experimenting on living animals. The story is to be read 
more for its propaganda than for its plot or characterisa- 
tion. A piquant touch is given to it by making Mac the 
property of the Home Secretary. 


LORD LYNMORE'S LIFE. 
By Ian Roy. 5s. net. (Nisbet.) 

Lord Lynmore is a distinguished politician, whose life’ 
is attempted in various ways. Suspicion falls on various 
people, on an Irishman who owed him a grudge, on his 
heir, and even on his wife. Mr. Roy has caught the knack 
of managing a theme like this; he does not give away the 
secret too soon, and he does not allow his amateur detective 
to succeed off-hand. Few readers will guess the secret 
till the proper moment designed by the author and that 
is a sign that the book should get full marks in its class. 
It is not giving away the secret to say that the mystery 
involves a double life on the part of the criminal. But the 
reviewer who has thoroughly enjoyed the story dare not 
go further. He can only assure others that there is love- 
making in the book, that the excitement is kept up to the 


end, and that the various characters are alive, even down From Aberdeen Mac To THE Rescue 
to the servant in an hotel andthe actors in an amateur (Jarrotd). 
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BATTLEWRACK. 


By F. Britten Austin. 5s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


Many have tried to write stories about the 
war but not more than half a dozen have been 
able to do it successfully, and one of that half 
dozen is assuredly Mr. Britten Austin. The 
distinguishing quality of his work is its imagina- 
tive realism; his scenes and characters are 
bitten into the reader’s consciousness as clearly 
as if they were drawn to the minutest detail 
with an etching needle, but he goes beyond this 
graphic pictorial art and gets atmosphere into 
his scenery and life into his characters. ‘‘ The 
Battery,” with its memorable study of the junior 
subaltern advancing through the fog with his 
men and going for the first time into action is 
remarkable alike for its matter-of-fact realistic 
effectiveness and the subtlety of its psychology. 
The narrative opens slowly, gathering speed as 


From Slaves of the Padishah 
(Jarrold). By Charles Norman. 


it proceeds till it reaches its dramatic crisis 
with the dash and sweeping vigour that the 
incident demands. There may be a touch of 
melodrama in ‘‘ Pro Patria,’’ with its three 
partly humorous, partly pitiful, partly heroic 
deserters who, when they are captured by the 
Germans, let themselves be shot as spies sooner 
than betray their hard-beset comrades, but it 
is good melodrama and in keeping with the 
characters of its protagonists. Two of the 
cleverest stories in the book are ‘‘ The Magic of 
Muhammed Din,” in which a rebellion is nipped 
in the bud, and one spurious wizard unmasked 
by another ; and ‘“ Nach Verdun,” a brilliant 
story of the tragic failure of one of Germany’s 
greatest onslaughts. Their narrative skill 
and the strength and freshness of their 
interest should make these thirteen stories of 
‘“‘ Battlewrack’’ as widely popular as any 
that the romance and terrors of war have 


given us. tad 


From The Play Way 
(Heinemann). 
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THE THREE MURDERERS. 
Reviewed in last month's Bookman. 


THE ROAD TO MANDALAY. 
By B. M. CRoKER. 6s. net. (Cassell.) 

With her practised skill as a story-teller, and her special 
knowledge of the East, Mrs. Croker in this book is seen 
at her best. The story is a very pleasant diversion in days 
of stress. We do not encounter the war till the closing 
chapter, but throughout the novel a topical interest is 
cleverly maintained by some admirable portraiture of 
German life and manners in Burma. Deprived of his 
expected inheritance and goaded to despair by a selfish 
and indifferent mother, Douglas Shafto. eagerly embraces 
the chance of a commercial appointment at Rangoon. 
His life there, and his ‘“‘ chummery ”’ acquaintanceships 
are drawn with convincing skill, and a very revealing 
picture of Eastern life is unfolded before us as we accom- 
pany Shafto on his tours of sight-seeing. His friend, the 
police inspector, it a valuable cicerone, and in his company 
we visit cocaine dens which form a lucrative branch of 
German commerce in Burma. Sophy Leigh, with whom 
Shafto has fallen in love on the outward voyage, is com- 
panion to her aunt, the wife of a rich German trader, 
Krauss, who proves to be the cocaine king. A terrible 
nemesis befalls Krauss in his wife’s addiction to the drug, 
and Shafto’s interest in the criminal investigation is 
quickened by his love for the niece. Life in the German 
quarter is described with humorous insight, and there 
comes an amusing end to all the brag and bluster of the 
Hun traders. They are no sooner embarked to take their 
share in ‘‘ Der Tag”’ than they are promptly arrested and 
interned. The aovel stands out by reason of its character- 
isation and its knowledge. 
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PEASANT TALES 
OF RUSSIA. 


By V. I. Nemrrovitcu- 
DANTCHENKO. Translated 
by Craup “Frietp, M.A. 
3s. 6d. net. (Robert Scott.) 


These stories translated 
from the Russian give in 
simple yet graphic language 
alvivid picture of peasant 
life in Russia under its 
various aspects — sometimes 
joyous but more often tragic. 
They tell of life among the 
miners with its hardships and 
ever-present dangers, of en- 
counters between Cossack and 
Turk in the Eastern theatre 
of war, of the tragic fate of 
an escaped convict in Siberia 
—all in the simplest fashion 
but with a poignancy that 
grips the heart. In these 
days of keen interest in 
Russian life and literature 
this volume should find many 
readers. 


LAND O’ THE 
DAWNING. 


By Linpsay RUSSELL. 6s. 


From The Challenge to Sirius, 
By Sheila Kaye-Smith 
(Nisbet). 


(Cassell.) 


Miss Lindsay Russell is making a good claim to the posi- 


tion of prime advocate for 
Australia. She possesses 
both the faults and the 
virtues of the born pro- 
selytiser; though her 
outlook is more than a 
little one-sided, her zeal 
and energy of style are 
infectious. In ‘‘ Land o’ 
the Dawning ”’ we have 
an excellent description 
of the 1916 Sinn Fein 
rebellion in addition to a 
glimpse of the under- 
world, ‘and several con- 
trastingly sunlit pictures 
of Australia. David 
Carey, a broken-down 
journalist, imagines him- 
self in love with Fiona 
Benson, who left the 
sordid luxuries among 
which she lived as a rich 
man’s mistress, to nurse 
him in his bare lodging. 
On his recovery David 
goes out to edit a paper 
in Australia, and there 
he learns the real mean- 
ing of love, though Fiona 
has no part in his teach- 
ing. This book contains 
a good story, together 
with a real and human 
plea for those women 
whom circumstance sends 
out upon that ‘‘ Road of 
Darkness’ from which 


only one in a million can From Peasant Tales of Russia 


ever come back. 


(Robert Scott). 
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OVER THE 
HILL. 


By E. TemMpLe THURSTON. 
6s. net. (Chapman & Hall.) 


In this volume Mr. Temple 
Thurston offers a very varied 
menu, and the reader will be 
hard to please who does not 
find much that is congenial. 
The contents are highly di- 
versified and range from 
dainty essays on love and 
war to a three-quarter length 
murder story. The latter, 
“The Mystery of J. H. 
Farrer,”’ is an exciting story, 


‘ capitally told, of the murder 


of a dipsomaniac husband by 
his wife’s doctor. The deed 
was done in self-defence, but 
there was a coil of incrimin- 
ating circumstances, and all 
the doctor’s astuteness in 
covering his tracks would 
have availed nothing but for 
the desperate resolution of 
the widow who long had loved 
him and trusted him. The 
mystery is not much of a 


problem, but the, description of the murder and the sub- 
sequent investigation are told with great dramatic skill. 
The sketch from which the book derives its name is des- 
cribed by the author as “‘ A Futurist picture, all sudden 
and startling,” but we found it more agreeable than this. 


THe DESERTED Mine. 


It is a finely written and 
sympathetic study in the 
psychology of “‘ growing 
up.” “The Yellow 
Vase ”’ is an amusing ex- 
cursion into primitive 
esthetics. While it was 
in his possession, it 
moved Jim Harris, the 
wife-beating butcher, to 
long-forgotten propriety 
of conduct, but no sooner 
did he sell it to his 
doctor than he lapsed 
more vehemently, got 
very drunk, and flogged 
Mrs. Harris within an 
inch of her life. ‘‘ Ser- 
vants of Youth” is an 
admirable little story on 
the old and poignant 
theme of the _ love- 
awakening that comes 
too late. The war is not 
forgotten in this enter- 
taining miscellany. 
“The Offertory” is a 
pathetically humorous 
picture of maternal devo- 
tion, and a stronger 
humour is developed in 
“The Lark with the 
Broken Wing,” the story 
of an airman’s excite- 
ment on seeing his old 
machine borne along ina 
Lord Mayor’s Show, and 
of his disgust at being 
mistaken by the crowd 
for a “‘ slacker.” 
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GWYNETH OF THE 
WELSH HILLS. 


By NEPEAN. 6s. 
(Stanley Paul.) 


Not the least charm of 
Mrs. Nepean’s novel is its 
Welsh setting, which lends 
the book a fresh and at- 
tractive atmosphere. The 
glimpses she gives of peasant 
home-life and character re- 
mind one to a certain extent 
of the Russian novels in 
their stark simplicity, 
though, happily, ‘‘ Gwyneth 
of the Welsh Hills’ lacks 
that gloomy realism for 
which the average Russian 
novel is noted. Without its 
environment the plot might 
seem a trifle sensational 
and exaggerated in parts, 
but such an impression is 
counteracted by the 
unaffected realism of the 
author’s style. Gwyneth is 
a beautiful young girl whose 
parentage is unknown and 
who is brought up in the 
home of a poor widow 
woman. She suffers the 


agony of seeing the man she has loved and trusted, urged 
by a lust for wealth, striving to win another girl’s heart. 


A kindly fate lends her the 
opportunity to disappear, 
and believed by all who 
knew her to be dead, she 
joins a band of gipsies, and 
through this the marvellous 
quality of her voice is dis- 
covered, and she finds at 
last her rightful home and 
a love that crowns her life. 
A dramatic situation is 
introduced when circum- 
stances are forcing her to 
wed the very man whom 
once she would have given 
her soul to marry, at a 
time when marriage with 
him appears to her worse 
than death. Mrs. Nepean 
is to be congratulated on 
having produced a most 
enjoyable love-story. The 
book is dedicated by special 
permission to the Prime 
Minister. 


PRIMITIVE SUN- 
DIALS OR 
SCRATCH DIALS. 


By Dom ETHELBERT 
Horne. 4s. net. (Taun- 
ton: Barnicott & Pearce.) 


Father Horne has accom- 
plished a really wonderful 
feat of travel in his rambles 
in search of examples of 
this single detail of Church 
lore, the “scratch” dial 
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(Stanley Paul). 


From Gwyneth of the Welsh Hills 


Cover. 


found on the walls of cer- 
tain old parish churches 
—a very primitive device, 
consisting of a few lines cut 
direct on the stone. Many 
observers have considered 
them, but no very definite 
conclusions as to their pur- 
pose have been reached. 
Father Horne adopted the 
most excellent and pains- 
taking method of studying 
these interesting survivals 
of bygone days. He has 
gone from parish to parish 
searching for examples and 
when found made a note of 
—by camera. Then with 
some hundreds of photo- 
graphs to set side by side he 
compared and studied them 
singly and with their fellows. 
It is impossible to follow his 
elucidations closely within 
the limits of a brief note, 
but his conclusions, which 
seem fairly established, are 
that these scratch dials were 
not sundials to tell all the 
hours, but time indicators 
to give the hours of service 
for the church, for mass and 


vespers, and possibly, but remotely so, for the Angelus 


as well. As for their date, 


From A Second Diary of 
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he thinks it was probably 
between the discarding of 
the Saxon sundial and the 
coming into common use 
of clocks. It is interesting 
to recall that the Benedic- 
tines of Westminster had a 
clock in 1288, those of 
Canterbury in 1292. St. 
Albans followed in 1326 and 
the great clock at Glaston- 
bury, parts of which are still 
in going order, dates also 
from the beginning of the 
fourteenth century. 


RATIONAL 
MEMORY 
TRAINING. 


By B. F. Austin, A.M., 
B.D. 2s. 6d. net. (Rider.) 


When Dr. Johnson said 
that the art of memory is 
the art of attention he might 
reasonably have claimed to 
have said the last word on 
that art. But the world has 
no liking for hard-boiled 
“last words,” they are too 
indigestible. Hence the use 
of a book like this which 
presents in dilute and diges- 
tible form the simplest and 
soundest methods of culti- 
vating the attention. The 
author has no secret up his 
sleeve; he relies on funda- 
mental principles and hard 
work. He is opposed to any 
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From Birds Thro’ the Year 
(Jack). 
systematised use of mnemonics, and writes scathingly of 
the artifices employed in certain much-advertised systems. 
For the absent-minded beggar who aspires to become a 
Macaulay, as well as for all teachers and students, the 


hints and helps in this little book should prove of great 
service. 


MaGPiE INQuUISITIVE 


THE BIOLOGY OF DRAGON FLIES. 


By R. J. Tittyarp, M.A. (Cantab.), B.Sc. (Sydney), F.L.S., 
F.E.S. 15s. net. (Cambridge University Press.) 

This is a book written for biologists rather than for 
systematists. Its principal object, as Mr. Tillyard says, is 
“to present as full and complete an account of the biology 
of the Odonata as it is possible to offer in the present 
state of our knowledge of the insects.’ Asa result of long 
years of patient research Mr. Tillyard has been able to 
make valuable additions to our knowledge of the larve, 
life-history and metamorphosis of the Dragon fly, ard has 
furnished in this volume 
what cannot fail to be- 
come a textbook for zoo- 
logical students. Most 
of the specimens studied 
and figured in his pages 
have been collected 
round about Sydney, for 
Australia is particularly 
rich in dragon fly-fauna of 
great variety. One of his 
chapters deals exclusively 
with the British species, 
and for readers who are 
not biologists a short 
glossary of biological 
terms is included in an 
appendix. Among the 
appendices, too, is an 
exhaustive bibliography 
and a list of important 
synonyms. The many 
illustrations are excel- 
lently reproduced and 
there is a good index. 


from The Biology of Dragon Flies 
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THE PREACHER OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN. 


By Ernest THOMPSON SETON. 6s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Mr. Ernest Thompson Seton has taken from life most 
of the characters in ‘‘ The Preacher of Cedar Mountain.” 
The story illustrates the growth of a character ‘‘ whose 
many rare gifts,’’ says the author, ‘“‘ were mere destructive 
force until curbed and harmonised into the big, strong 
machine that did such noble work in the West during my 
early days on the Plains.’’ Jim Hartigan is eight years old 
when we first encounter him, only son of ‘‘ Widdy’”’ Harti- 
gan, the young and comely manager of the hotel at Links, 
in the backwoods, sixty miles north-east of Toronto. His 
father, a papist, has been killed in an Orange riot. Jim’s 
upbringing is of the stable-yard. He drinks. But the 
good in him survives, thanks partly to the memory of rough 
Bill Kenna, who was shot in a brawl, a man who ever held 
his simple word as a bond that might not be broken; but 
thanks still more to the devoted Belle Boyd, who becomes 

his wife. Handsome, and 
gifted with a magnetic 
personality, the preacher 
Jim accepts a call to 
work in the slums of 
Chicago ; and while there 
is instrumental in drama- 
tically saving from exe- 
cution a prize - fighter 
who is under sentence of 
death for murder which 
was never committed. To 
Jim’s preaching perhaps 
the best tribute is that of 
the buggy driver—‘‘ He’s 
a real man, he ain’t just 
a sickly dough lump as 
the bunch mostly is.’’ He 
comes back from Chicago 
to his beloved Cedar 
Mountain. The story 
grips. It is strong, well- 
knit stuff. And its true 
A Rapip MounTain CREEK AT hero is the heroine, the 


WeNTWorTH Fats, Biue Preacher's wife. 
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New Volumes of Poetry. 


F. W. Harvey. 
2/6net. GLOUCESTERSHIRE FRIENDS. 


*,* Poems written in a German Prison Camp. 


John Drinkwater. 


2/6 net. PAWNS : THREE POETIC PLAYS. 


*,* The Storm—The God of Quiet—X=o. 


John Drinkwatcr. 


5/= net. POEMS, 1908-1914. 


*,* A selection made by Mr. Drinkwater from his earlier volumes. 
With a Portrait by Witt1am RoTHENsTEIN in Photogravure. 


R. C. K. Ensor. 


2/- net. ODES AND OTHER POEMS. 


Crosbie Garstin. 


2/6 net. VAGABOND VERSES. 
lvor Gurney. 

2/6 net. SEVERN AND SOMME. 
Katharine Tynan. 

3/6 net. LATE SONGS. 


Recent Poetry. 
John Drinkwater. 
2/6 net. SWORDS & PLOUCHSHARES. 
(Second Impression). 
John Drinkwater. 


2/6 net. GLTON POOLS. 


(Second Impression), 


Katharine Tynan. 
3/6 net. FLOWER OF YOUTH. 


(Second Impression). 


Katharine Tynan. 


3/6 net. THE HOLY WAR. 


POEMS OF TO-DAY: 
An Anthology of Contemporary Poetry. 


11th Impression. 36th—41st Thousand. Paper Boards, 
2/- net; Cloth, 2/6 net. 


New Drama. 


Granville Barker. 


3/6 net. ROCOCO, AND TWO OTHERS. 


*,* Rococo —Vote by Ballot—Farewell to the Theatre. 
Dion Calthrop and Granville Barker. 
5/= net. THE HARLEQUINADE. 


With Frontispiece and Decorations by Lewis Baumer. 


Aemoirs. 
A. W. St. C. Tisdall, V.C. 
3/6 net. 
Gilbert Talbot. 
2/- net. (Fourth Impression). 
T. 1. W. Wilson, M.C. 
1/6 net. 


List of Poetry and other Catalogues on application. 


RUPERT 
BROOKE 


SELECTED POEM S. With a new Portrait. Second 


Impression. Cloth, 3/6 net; leather, 5/- net. 


1914, AND OTHER POEMS, with a Portrait. 


Twenty-second Impression. 2/6 net. 


POEMS. (Originally issued in 1911.) Twentieth 
Impression. 2/6 net. 


JOHN WEBSTER and the Elizabethan Drama. 
Second Impression. 7/6 net. 


*,* This is the “ dissertation,” written in 1911-1912, by which 
Rupert Brooke gained his Fellowship at King’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1913. 


LETTERS FROM AMERICA, with a Preface by 


Henry JAMEs, O.M., and a Portrait from a Photograph 
by SHERRILL SCHELL. Third Impression. 7/6 net. 


THE OLD VICARACE, GRANTCHESTER. 


A Poem by RuPerT BROOKE, with a two-page Wood- 
cut by NoEt Rooke. 1/. net. 


‘Recent Poetry. 
Harvey, F. W. 
1/6 and 2/- net. 
A CLOUCESTERSHIRE LAD. 


(Fourth Impression). 
Cc. L. Graves. 


3/6 net. WAR’S SURPRISES. 


(Second Impression). 


Herbert Asquith. 


2/- net. THE VOLUNTEER, 
(Second Edition). 
“FS.” 
2/- net. SOME VEASE. 
(Third Impression). 
General. 


AN ADVENTURE IN EDUCATION. By 
J. H. Simpson. 2/6 net. 


*.* Contains an account of a very remarkable experi- 
ment in the educative effect of self-government upon one 
of the lower forms of a Public School. 


PALESTINE: The Re-birth of An Ancient 
People. By Avsert M. Hyamson. With 21 
Illustrations and a Map. 10/6 net. 

*,* An account of the remarkable spiritual and material 


development which Palestine has undergone in the past 
thirty-five years as the result of a Jewish immigration. 


STORIES FROM THE CHRISTIAN EAST. 
By STEPHEN GaseELeE. Fcap. 4to, 3/6 net. 


*.* A Christmas Gift-book for children, containing 
nine stories from the early Christian writers. With 
Illustrations. 


AN ANCIENT MAP OF FAERYLAND. 
By Bernarp SLEIGH. net. 
*.* A very charming coloured design in the manner of 
an early map (71 x19 inches) showing all the chief 
localities of fairyland and popular story, both a cient 
and modern, A fascinating present for any child. 


SIDGWICK & JACKSON, Ltd., 3 Adam St., Adelphi, W.C.2. 
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By Sir H. Rider Haggard 
(Ward, Lock), 
Reviewed in the October BookMAN 


“E”: A Novel. 


By JuLtan HINCKLEY. 6s. (John Long.) 


There is a sparkle of originality in Mr. Julian 
Hinckley’s book—a curious intermingling of old- 
fashioned style and verbosity with up-to-date 
smartness. In parts it is almost crude, in parts 
it is brilliant ; but the story is carried forward 
by a strong undercurrent of humour, which at 
its best and worst never forsakes it. ‘“E”’ is 
a charming heroine, and her none too happy 
domestic life is embellished by the introduction 
of many amusing and cleverly drawn characters. 
The plot is about as complicated as real life 
generally is, showing how Montague Vincent, 
“ E’s”’ father, rising through marriage to a state 
of prosperity, proves himself adept at getting 
into tight corners and getting out of them again ; 
showing how love affairs have a propensity to do 
the reverse of running smoothly, and how the 
unexpected may generally be relied upon to 
happen. The book is a most fascinating study 
of human nature in its various guises, and we 


_ Shall await with pleasant anticipation Mr. 


Hinckley’s future work. 


THE ISLAND OF THE STAIRS. 


By Cyrus T. Brapy. 6s. (Jarrold.) 


FRONTISPIECE. 


the Lord of the Manor ruined by sharp gamesters and 
committing suicide to escape his ruin, the lovely ruined 
girl with the chart of the far-off island on which her 
ancestor had left the plunder of a Spanish galleon : here 
is the start of Mr. Cyrus Townsend Brady’s story. When 
you get a story that is half ‘‘ Treasure Island’’ and half 
“ Robinson Crusoe”’ with a dash of ‘“‘ King Solomon’s 
Mines,”’ with a lovely lady thrown in, and a hero who is, 
hero-like, stronger than any ordinary three men—or is it 
six, or ten ?—-not because his heart is pure, but for the 
more simple reason because he is built that way, a 
search for the Treasure Island that pretty well succeeds, 
and ends rapturously in riches and marriage, you will be 
very hard to please if you do not read it with zest. You 
must not be too critical of the menu, many cooks have 
now set the same dishes before you, and they have won 
approval. The seasoning is the thing, the meat is sound 
and toothsome enough. Perhaps Mr. Brady lets the 
sugar stray into everything just a little noticeably, but 
to-day sugar is a favourite condiment. 


FIVE AND TWENTY TURKEYS. 
By J. J. Berr. 5s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


“A Book of Good Cheer ’’ would have formed a more 
suitable title, for Mr. Bell has gathered together in the 
present volume a number of stories breathing the Christ- 
mas spirit, benevolence, heartiness, kindliness, and help- 
fulness. Never was there spread such a feast of good 
things appropriate to the festive season. Scrooges there 
are in plenty, curmudgeons of all sorts, disbelievers in the 
fine old traditions which make Christmas a real period of 
peace upon earth and good-will towards all men. - But 
by various plots and artifices Mr. Bell converts them into 
benign beings who distribute largess with both hands. 
Poor people gain unexpected blessings and friends, 
estrangements and differences are settled, and the 
deserving are rewarded handsomely. It is impossible 
to write of a book of this sort without mentioning the 


From Chemical Discovery and Invention TAPPING HENEA IN JAVA. 


The sailor man, deep in love since’ boyhood ; 
‘ in the Twentieth Century 
with the daughter of the Lord of the Manor, , (Routledge). 
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JOHN LONG’S NEW LIST 


Winter 1917-18 


SIX SHILLING NOVELS 


‘“*E.” By JULIAN HINCKLEY, a new author. “A 
novel with more than a touch of genius in it.” 


DEAR YESTERDAY. By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. 
Maynard Crawford), Author of “I Too Have Known,” 
“The Impenitent Prayer,” “The Snake Garden,” 
Moonflower.” 

THE GARMENT OF IMMORTALITY. By 
ALICE & CLAUDE ASKEW, Authors of “The Shula- 
mite,” “The Tocsin,” “‘The Inscrutable Miss Stone,”ete. 

A MARRIAGE FOR TWO. By JAMES BLYTH, 
Author of “ Rubina,” “ Amazement,” ‘‘ Ursula’s Mar- 
riage,” “ Vain Flirtation,” “A Modern Sacrifice,” ete. 

THE WONDER MIST. By HENRY BRUCE, 
Author of “The Native Wife,” ‘The Eurasian,” 
‘The Residency,” “The Song of Surrender.” 

THE SHAME OF SILENCE. By MARIE 
CONNOR LEIGHTON, Author of “ Convict 99,” “ The 
Man who Knew All,” “In the Grip of a Lie,” ete. 


ALL THE JONESES. By BEATRICE KELSTON, 
Author of “A Three-Cornered Duel,” “The Blows of 
Circumstance,” “Seekers Every Oue.” 


ANOTHER WOMAN’S SHOES. By H. MAX- 
WELL, Author of “The Beloved Premier,” “‘ Honour 
in Pawn,” “ Quittance,” ‘‘ Evelyn on Thorns,” ete. 


THE RIDER IN KHAKI. By NAT GOULD. 
The Times, July 12th, 1917, in a long and appreciative review, 
said :—“ Of Mr Nat Gould's Novels more than Ten Million Copies 
have been sold ; and when this can be said of an author there 
must Le qualities in his work which even the most superior 
person would do well to recognise.” 

THE TOLL OF THE ROAD. By MARION 
HILL, Author of ‘*The Lure of Crooning Water,” 
“Sunrise Valley,” ‘A Slack Wire,” ‘‘ McAllister’s 
Grove,” ete. 

BLUE FLAME, By HUBERT WALES, Author of 
“ Cynthia in the Wilderness,” “ Mr. & Mrs. Villiers,” 
“The Wife of Colonel Hughes,” “ Thé Rationalist,” ete. 


THE TIDEWAY. By JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author 
of “ French Windows,” “ Marotz,” “San Celestino,” ete. 


ORDERS TO MARRY. By RICHARD MARSH, 
Author of “‘ The Garden of Mystery,” “The Magnetic 
Girl,” “ Coming of Age,” “‘ The Deacon's Daughter, "ete. 


TYRIAN PURPLE. By AMY J. BAKER (Mrs. 
Maynard Crawford), Author of “ | Too Have Known.” 
“The Impenitent .Prayer,” “The Snake Garden,” 
“ Moonflower.” 

THE TEMPLE: GIRL. By HENRY BRUCE, 
Author of “The Native Wife,” Eurasian,” 
“The Residency,” “ The Song of Surrender.” 

THE ADMIRALTY’S SECRET. by CARL- 
TON DAWE, Author of ‘‘The Confessions of Cleo- 
dora,” “The Woman with the Yellow Eyes,” ete. 

A DAUGHTER OF THE HEATHER. By 
MARIE HARVEY, Author of ‘Satan, K.C.” 

JESS OF THE RIVER. By THEODORE GOOD- 
RIDGE ROBERTS, Author of “ Love on Smoky River,” 
“‘In the High Woods,” “ Forest Fugitives,” etc. 

THISTLEDOWN. By EILEEN FITZGERALD, 
Author of “‘fhe Heart of a Butterfly,” ‘* A Fetish of 
Truth,” “A Wayfaring Woman.” 

WON ON THE POST. By NAT GOULD. The 
Author whose sales now exceed Eleven Million Copies. 


THE EDGE OF TO-DAY. By BEATRICE 
KELSTON, Author of ‘A Three-Cornered Duel,” 
“ The Blows of Circumstance,” “ Seekers Every One.” 


BENEDICK THE BACHELOR. By DORIN 
CRAIG, Author of ‘‘The Key of the World,” “ Mist 
in the Valley.” 

THE SWIRL. By MONTIE McGRIGOR, Author of 
Cross-Tides.” 

THE GLEAM. By ALFRED E. CAREY, Author 
of “Time’s Hour Glas:,” “Sealed Orders,” ‘ Vic 
Victa,” ete. 


GENERAL LITERATURE 


LOVE INTRIGUES OF THE KAISER’S SONS. Chronicled by WILLIAM LE QUEUX. With 


numerous Portraits. Crown Svo. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


In this book the Author lifts the veil from the private lives of the Kaiser’s sons, showing how, despite the iron hand 
of Prussian discipline, they were frequently involved in affairs of the heart with girls in all classes of society. 

Mr. William Le Queux’s unrivalled knowledge of the Court of Berlin and his many sources of information have 
enabled him to present, in this enthralling volume, secrets which have long been zealously guarded, ant which on 
more than one occasion have meant life or death to those concerned. 

The publishers are confident the book will have a great vogue, and are rapidly preparing an exceptionally large edition. 


THE DIARY OF A RUSSIAN LADY. 


By BARBE DOUKHOYSKOY (née Princesse Galitzine). 


With Preface by CONSTANTIN SLOOTCHEVSKY, the Russian Poet, and many Portraits. Demy 8vo. 5143 yjages. 


Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Athenwum.—“ These impressions of the wife of General Serge Michailovitch Doukhovskoy, who was Governor- 
General of Turkestan, are vivacious, frank, intimate, and very amusing in many places.” 
Sphere.—“ It is not, however, what she saw but what she was—a piquant personality—that will interest readers 


in this frankest of diaries.” 


THOSE - DASH- AMATEURS. By Mrs. JOHN SWIFT JOLY. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

This book, written round, though not about, the war, will appeal especially to all connected either directly or 
indirectly with nursing. What the authoress does not know about hospitals and their environment is a negligible 
quantity, and the reader is aflorded a little “peep behind the scenes.” The book abounds in topical humour. 


LIFE’S EDIFICE. With 6 diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 5s. net. 


In the opening sector of this book, Life in its relation to the Universe is treated scientifically and philosophically. 
Thence we pass to a consideration of existing conditions as they affect life around us. No department of human 
activity is left untouched, and the theoretical and practical aspects are both investigated. 


ROMANIAN SONGS AND BALLADS. By R. STEWART PATTERSON, late Chaplain to the British 


Legation at Bucarest. With Preface by Madame TAKE JONESCO. Crown 8vo. Clotb, 3s, 6d. net. 
SONGS FROM THE SOMME. By Captain H. RIPPON-SEYMOUR. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s, éd. net. 
MYCHURACHAN. By MONA DOUGLAS. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. A Volume of Verse. 


FOR ENGLAND—MOTHER! By E. H. TAYLOR, Author of “The Khaki Men.” Feap. 8vo. Paper, 4s. net. 


WORLD-FAMOUS REPRINTS 


JOHN LONG’S Famous Is. 3d. met (PAPER) Novels r - 
ies. 


JOHN LONG'S 9d. net (CLOTH) Novels—62 titles. 


JOHN LONG’S Is. 3d. net (CLOTH) Novels—34 titles. 
JOHN LONG'S 6d. (PAPER) Novels—57 titles. 
JOHN LONG'S Nat Gould Novels 7d. net (PAPER)—39 titles. 


These Novels are all Quick Sellers and are by popular Authors. Complete Lists on application. 


427 Complete Autumn Announcement sent Post Free on application “Si 


JOHN LONG, LTD., Publishers, 12-14, Norris Street, Haymarket, London, S.W.1. 
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From West Point, AmeERICA’s MILITARY 
By Robert C. Richardson, Jur., TRAINING ACADEMY. 
aptain 2nd Cavalry, U.S.A. 
(Putnams). 


Victoria Cross. 
From a painting by Alfred Priest being exhibited at present by the Royal Society 
of Portrait Painters at the Gratton Galleries. 
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name of Charles Dickens, so full is it of the humour, 
pathos, and jollity belonging to the great master, of 
whom Mr. Bell is a not unworthy disciple. The legacy 
handed down by the large-hearted humanitarian is in 
safe keeping in the hands of the younger writer. 


Mr. T. WiIBBERLEY, 


whose “ Farming on Factory Lines” has just been published 


by Messrs. {'earson. 


THE 

WHITE LADIES 
OF 
WORCESTER. 


By FLorRENcE Barciay. 6s. net. 
(Putnams.) 


If “ all the world loves a lover’ then all 
the world will want to read ‘‘ The White 
Ladies of Worcester,’’ for a more stout 
and determined lover than its hero it 
would be hard to find. Mrs. Barclay 
writes with a fine understanding of the 
needs of the human heart. So ardent and 
dashing a lover deserves to overcome all 
the obstacles that an unkind fate puts in 
his way, and so colossal are they at times 
that they seem almost insurmountable. 
But love knows no bars, and not even 
the grille of a nunnery is proof against 
his knocking. Through the machinations 
of a jealous rival the heroine has entered 
a convent and taken the life-long vows 
of chastity and obedience in a close order 
(the story is of a time before the recent 
decree). After seven years of conventual 
life, by which time she has schooled her 
wayward heart, her former lover comes on 
the scene dressed as one of the ‘‘ White 
Ladies.”” After severe mental struggles 
the heroine, who by this time has become 
the Prioress, resolves to embrace her 
human lover, and with the consent of 
the bishop leaves the convent behind her. 
Although not exactly a book to put 
into the hands of a really orthodox Cath- 
olic, no lover of true romance should 
miss it. 
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Cambridge @ 


Marlborough and other Poems. sy 
C. H. Sortey, late Captain in the Suffolk Regiment. 
Third edition, with illustrations in prose. Large crown 
8vo. 39 6d net, 

* Enrolled og | the English poets.”—Times 
“ Verses which Webster would not have disdained to write.” —Spectator 


Jonathan Swift. ‘the Leslie Stephen Lecture 
delivered before the University of Cambridge on May 
26, 1917. By CHARLES WuIBLEy, M.A., Honorary 


Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
Is 6d net. 


Rabelais in his Writings. sy sus, 


M.A., Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 
8vo. Ready shortly. 


The Cambridge History of English 


Literature. Eaitea by Sir A. W. Warp, Litt.D., 
F.B.A., Master of Peterhouse, and A. R. WALLER, M.A., 
Peterhouse. In 14 volumes. Royal 8vo. Price {5 5s 
net in cloth, £8 15s net in half-morocco. Single volumes 
gs net in cloth, 15s net in half-morocco. 


Russian Lyrics. The Russian Text, accented. 
Edited, with notes and vocabulary, by J. D. Durr, 
M.A. 2s6dnet. Contains 25 short poems from Tytichev, 


Lérmontov, Pashkin, Turgénev, Kolts6v, Alexéi Tolstéi, 
Shishkév, Nadson. 


The Way to Nirvana. — six Lectures on 
Ancient Buddhism as a Discipline of Salvation. 


Hibbert Lectures, Manchester College, Oxford, February- 
April, 1916. By L. De La VALLEE Poussin, Professeur 


nibersity Press 


Science and the Nation. Essays by Cam- 
bridge Graduates, with an Introduction by the. Ricut 
Hon. Lorp Moutrton, K.C.B., F.R.S. Edited by A. C. 
SEWARD, F.R.S., Master of Downing College, Cambridge. 
Second impression. Crown 8vo. 5s net. 


“ One of the most important and most illuminating of recently published 
volumes on the place of science in national life. Glasgow Herald 


On Growth and Form. By D'Arcy W. Tuompson, 
C.B., D.Litt, F.R.S. With 408 illustrations. Demy 
8vo. 21s net. ; 

‘* Professor Thompson has written an interesting and valuable book on 
a topic of enduring interest. Why does the animal kingdom present to 
us a picture of such infinite variety, variety in size and shape, in external 
appearance. and in the minutest details of internal anatomy? And why, 
running through the diversities, are there so many resemblances ? ~ 


The purpose of Professor Thompson’s book is to explain the ‘ must be! 
of structure.”—Times 


Instinct in Man. 4 Contribution to the Psycho- 
logy of Education. By JAMES DreveR, M.A., B.Sc. 


D. Phil., Lecturer on Education in the University of 
Edinburgh. Demy 8vo. gs net. 


The Discovery of America, 1492-1584. 
Select Voyages and Travels. Edited by P.F. ALEXANDER, 
M.A. With 16 maps and illustrations. Large crown 
8vo. 3s net. Cambridge Travel Books. 


Economic Problems of Peace after 


War. The w. Stanley Jevons Lectures at Uni- 
versity College, London, in 1917. By W. R. Scott, 
MA., LL.D., Adam Smith Professor of Political 


Economy in the University of Glasgow. Demy 8vo. 
4 l'Université de Gand. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. 4s 6d net. 
Catalogues, and prospectuses o} particular volumes, will be sent on request 
Fetter Lane, London, £.C.4; C, F. Clay, Manager 
AUTUMN PUBLICATIONS OF J. W. ARROWSMITH LTD., BRISTOL 


Mortallone and 
Aunt: Trinidad 
By SIR ARTHUR QUILL! R-COUCH. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 6/-. 


This new volume by ‘‘Q” consists of a series of TALES oF 
THE SpaNnisH Matn, ecch one told so vividly that the reader's 
interest will be gripped at once, and maintained to the very end. 


FIRST TIME IN A CHEAP EDITION 
Jerome K. Jerome’s World-Famous Book, 


Three Men in a Boat 


Fecap. 8vo, 1/3 net. 


The Publishers announce the issue of this book in a 1/3 net 
edition. The book retains as strong a hold as ever on the 
English-speaking race throughout the world, a quarter of a 
million 5/6 copies having been sold in the British Empire alone. 


A History of the 
Bristol Royal Infirmary 


By G. MUNRO SMITH, M.D. 
Royal 8vo, 524 pages, 87 Illustrations. 12/6 net. 


This work is the outcome of long and patient research on the 
part of its author amongst the records preserved at the Infirmary 
as well as those in private collections, the result being a most 
attractive History, one which throws much light on the social 
and medical life of Bristol in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. It will appeal to antiquarians, to the medical 
fraternity, and to those interested in the history of medical 
charities, the Bristol Royal Infirmary having been founded 
in 1735. 


War Poems 


By MIS} BETHAM-EDWARDS. Royal 16mo, 1/- net. 

Miss Betham-Edwards, Officier de I'Instruction Publique ot 
France, author of ‘* 20th Century France,” “ Hearts of Alsace,” 
etc., has the distinction of being the only English author who has 
lived in Germanised France,and so can write with real experience 
and sympathy, which will be at once apparent to readers of this 
little book. Some of these poems have already appeared in the 
Westminster Gazette and The Sphere, but the poe:n entitled 
“An Alsatian Cassandra” is here published for the first time. 


Our Wounded, and other Poems 


By M. MAIL. Crown 8vo, 1/- net. 


These poems will serve to inspire not only our lads at the 
front, but also those who have to remain at home, 


To Freedom's 


Pieces 
By WILLIAM HARRIS DOWDING. 
Crown 8vo, 1/- net; cloth, 2/- net. 
Selected after sixty years cf verse-making. 


The author claims to have discovered the{ Cause and Me- 


chanism of Grav.tation, and the theory he puts forward will no 
doubt receive serious consideration at the hands of all scientists. 


The Pope's Note to the 


Belligerents 
By the Right Rev. HUGH EDMUND FORD 
(late Abbo id 


t of Downside). 
This pamphtet deals very thorougbly, and with no pol 


net. 
itical 
or religious bias, with the Pope's Note. 


LONDON: 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT & COMPANY, LTD. 
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From Fossil Plants 
(Cambridge University Press). 


FOSSIL PLANTS. 


By A. C. Sewarp, M.A., F.R.S., Hon. Sc.D. Dublin. 18s. 
net. (Cambridge University Press.) 


Professor Seward has undertaken a gigantic task in-the 


compilation of the four volumes dealing with Fossil Plants, 
for which all serious students of botany and geology must 
be thankful. The present volume (III.) treats of Pteri- 
dospermeae, Cycadofilices, Cordaitales, and Cycadophyta, 
and no student of the previous volumes will need to be 
told that they are dealt with in a scholarly and exhaustive 
manner. No pains have been 
spared to make this volume of 
real value, and many learned 
and illustrious friends have kindly 
helped him to this end. Unlike 
so many scientific works, the 
style is clear and lucid, and the 
student is further helped by the 
many (253 in all) helpful photo- 
graphs and drawings. Of great 
assistance too is the index; and 
the list of books referred to in 
the text will prove invaluable to 
students. 


ON GROWTH 
AND FORM. 


By D’Arcy WENTWORTH THOMP- 
SON. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
(Cambridge University Press.) 


The prefatory note to this 
volume reassures you at once. 3 
Few men are qualified to write 


PTILOPHYLLUM PECTEN. 


Form—most men of learning have 
not the gift of imparting know- 
ledge to any but students who 
are also more or less learned, and 
when they set out to do so they 
consciously condescend and feel they 
stoop in attempting to adopt a 
“popular ’”’ style, which after all is 
the one style worth cultivating if 
you want to wield much influence as 
a teacher. But Professor Thompson 
comes to his work in no such spirit 
as that. He tells you with a delight- 
ful frankness that in dealing with the 
biological problems he has handled, 
“TI pretend to no mathematical skill, 
but I have made what use I could 
of what tools I had; I have dealt 
with simple cases, and the mathe- 
matical methods which I have intro- 
duced are of the easiest and simplest 
kind. Elementary as they are, my 
book has not been written without 
the help—the indispensable help—of 
kind friends. Like Mr. Pope trans- 
lating Homer, when I felt myself 
deficient I sought assistance!’’ and 
he repeated Pope’s experience in 
finding that learned men did not 
refuse to help him. In the hands of 
a man of Professor Thompson’s qualifications, who can 
make so unpretentious and friendly an approach, the study 
of growth and form becomes both easy and pleasant. 
One reviewer who cannot pretend to be more than on the 
threshold of this science has found the book most helpful 
and stimulating, because of its lucidity and excellent 
simplicity in statement and comment, and he warmly 
recommends it to all such inquirers as himself confident 
that they will, like him, rise up to call Professor Thompson 
blessed not only for what he has learned but for learning 
how to impart it in a style that ordinary persons of intelli- 
gence can easily understand. 


an easy introduction to a study 
of such a subject as Organic 


From On Growth and Form 
(Cambridge University Press). 


SKELETONS OF VARIOUS RADIOLARIANS 
(after Haeckel). 
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From ROBERT List. 
TURKEY, GREECE, and the GREAT POWERS. 


A Study in Friendship and Hate. By G. F. ABBOTT. Map. 1 net. 
“Mr. Abbott’s book serves a very useful purpose, and it is worth reading." —The 


FROM JAMES CLARKE & CO.’S NEW LIST. 


Times. 
A REPLY TO MR. H. G. WELLS. 


LETTERS TO MR. BRIILING. 


By F. W. WORSLEY, M.A. 2/— net. 


BY THE WATERS OF AFRICA. 
By NORMA LORIMER. With Introduction by DOUGLAS SLADEN. 
Fully Illustrated. 10/6 net. 


“ It is a model book of its kind, valuable, and always pleasant to read.” —Punch. 


AN OLD GATE OF ENGLAND. 
Rye. Romne and t 
BRADLEY, and many Illustrations. 6/- ne 


THE MODERNS. 


in Literary Criticism. 
By JOHN FREEMAN. 6/- ne 
“ An uncommonly vivacious, tonic, stimulating book.” —Outlook, 


PEASANT TALES OF RUSSIA. 


By V.F. NEMIROVITCH-DANTCHENKO. Translated by CLaup Fretp, M.A. 


Fully Illustrated. 3/6 net. 


KITTY CARSTAIRS. A New Novel. 
- BELL. 6/-. 
“Mr. Bell's is, of course, a name to conjure with.”—Times Literary Supplement. 
A SPY OF THE HUNS. 
By Sir GUILFORD MOLESWORTH, K.C.I.E. Illustrated. 2/- net. 
Catalogues sent post free on application. 


London: ROBERT SCOTT, Publisher, Paternoster Row, E.C.4, 


he Western Gieque Ports. By A. G. 


A BOOK OF VERSES 


By LADY WILSON. Cloth gilt, 2/6-net. 


“Its graceful and pleasing lyrical pieces have won a well-merited popu- 
larity in Australia and New Zealand They cannot but prove more 


attractive than ever now that the Anzacs have given these scenes a new 
story to tell.”—Scotsman. 


BOOK PRICES CURRENT, 


VOLUME XXXI, for 1917, arranged in ONE ALPHABET. 
Edited by J. HERBERT SLATER. Demy 8vo, buckram gilt, 
27/6 net. Detailed Prospectus post free on application. 


London: ELLIOT STOCK, 7, Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


The Spiritual of Jesus. The Bruce Lectures, 1917. 
By JAMES ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, M.A. With Introduction by 
Morratr. D.D. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards, 4/6 net. 


e Professor Denney, who li tened to one of these Lectures when 
delivered, greatly impressed by the inte: pretive insight and illuminating 


The Wisdom Books (Job, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes’. Also Lamentations 
and the Song of Songs in Modern Speech and Rhythmical Form. 
By JOHN EDGAR McFADYEN, D.D., Professor of Old Testament 
Language, Literature and Theology, United Free Church College, 
Glasgow, Author of “The Psalms in Modern Speech, ” “The Messeges 
of the Psalmists,” “The Problem of Pain,” etc. Large Crown svo. 
— Boards. 4/6 net. 


every page will be found extremely striking and ha new renderings 
that t throw a flood of light upon many passages in t aso been” 


Studies in Life from Jewish Proverbs. 


By W. A. L. ELMSLIE, M.A., Fellow of — College, Cambridge. 
Large Crown Svo. Cloth Boards. 4/6 ne 


Under the Shadow of God. 
By H. W. MORROW, M.A., Author of “ War and Immortality,” ete. 
Large Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 3/6 net. 


Simple and clear in style, the discourses in this volume deal with the great 
themes of Christian faith and with many aspects of religious life. 


Christ; and the World at War. Sermons in War Time. 


ee by BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. . 
net. 


This book i+ p: oduced in response to a definite request from a neutr+] country 
in Europe. Th ughtfal men in that country wished to know what is the naturel 
spontaneous thought of Chris ian leaders = Britain faced by congre = cf 
average citizens feeling the needs in war time. 


A New Spiritual Impulse; or, Pentecost To-day. 
By L. SWETENHAM, Author of “Conquering Prayer,” ‘‘ War: The 
Cross of the Nations,” etc. Crown 8vo. Cloth Boards. 2/6 net. 


The Rosebud Annual. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Printed in Colour througheut Cvloured Paper Boards, Varnished, 
3/6 net. Cloth ards, 4/6 net. 


“ A time-honoured favourite which fully maintains its reputation.”— Newcastle 
Daily Chronicle. 


JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
And of all Booksellers. 


Seeley, Service @ Co Ltd 


MODERN WHALING & BEAR HUNTING. 
A Record of Present-Day Whaling. By W. G. BURN MuRDOCcH, 
F.B.S.G.8. With 110 Illus. 21s, net. 


WATER COLOUR PAINTING. 
By ALFRED W. RIcH. With over 60 Illus. 7s. 6d, net. 


THE FUTURE OF THE EMPIRE: 
AND PROSPECTS. 


By J. SAXON MILLS, M.A. (Camb.). With Maps and . ae 
net 


‘PENNELL OF THE AFGHAN FRONTIER. 
By A. M. PENNELL, M.B., B.S. (Lond.). Third and Cheaper edition, 


1T3 EXTENT 


ROMANCE OF WAR INVENTIONS. 
By T. W. Corbin, With many Illustrations. 5s, 


Buffed leather yapp in a box, 5s, net. 


Recitations and Readings from ANSTEY, BARRIE, CROCKETT, JEROME, 
PINERO, OWEN SEAMAN, G. B. SHAW, etc. 

Contain over 700 pages each; 3s, 6d, net each. Thin paper pocket 
edition, 59, net each. 
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from) OLIPHANTS’ NEW LIST 


THE SPIRITUAL LIFE 
6 / s The Teaching of Thomas Goodwin. As received and re-issued. 
By ALEXANDER WHYTE, D.D., LL.D. 
Net. The British Weekly in a most cordial welcome to this 
Postage 5d. | Volume says: 

“Our readers know how to value Dr. Whyte’s marvellous 
expositions of Thomas Goodwin's writings. He draws 
sparkling water from the oldspricg. Goodwin isset in his 
true place among the world's great religious teachers. 
Each subject is illustrated with Dr. Whyte’s inimitable 
charm and versatility. Many of the chapters have quaint 
attractive titles, such as these :—‘** A Squeeze of the For. 
bidden Fruit,’’ ** An Ounce of the Golden Calf,’' “* Squeezing 
Oil out of a Flint,” ‘* Consent makes the Match,” ‘* Who 

belittles the Disease belittles the Physician.” 


2/ By Rev. Dr. ANDREW MURRAY 


BACK TO PENTECOST 


With 20 Illus. 5s, net. Net. With Introduction by HEAD, A Chairman of 
THE IAN HARDY Sunies. Lavuse VoL. P Ad. noble crown Dr. Murray's valuable works. A book 
h -to-be- EL ssage. 
IAN HARDY, FIGHTING THE MOORS. 
By Commander E. HAXILToN Currky, R.N. y Dr 
Eartier Vols. in this Series : THE MAKER OF 

Vol. L.— H N . Vol. IL— , Midshipman. Net. A little book which, in powerful and impressive words, 
_ en Il. “jan Hardy, Senior ieee. ate Cloth. brings us face to face with the great “fact of Christ,” and 


His power to work in us and through us. 
By ROY OXENHAM 


POSTMAN’S KNOCK 


Net. Cloth. Letters on Things ter Girts and Boys. 
With 26 Clever Illustratio”s. 

LIVINGSTONE THE HERO OF AFRICA. Fully A book marked by an originality of treatment, and brightly 

By R. B. Dawson, MLA. (Oxon). With 26 Illus. 2s, 6d. net. Illustrated. | written, in which the young people will revel and for 

age gg na Postage 4d. | more. The book includes several poems from the pen of 

MARVELS OF GEOLOGY: : SIMPLY EXPLAINED. Joha Oxenham. 

By E. 8. Grew, M.A. With many Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 6 / By M PENN & GULIELMA 

a WILLIAM PE 

THE PILGRIM’S WAY. Net. A Quaker Idyll. 

A Little Scrip uf Good Counsel for Travellers. By Sir A. T. QUILLER- Handsomely The author, after much and successful research, presents 

CoucH. Cloth, 3s, 6d, net. Thin paper edition in leather, 5s, net. 


the great Quaker Statesman and his times in such fresh light 
bound and | that the book is sure of a hearty welcome. Important 


Illustrated. | historical notes add greatly toits value. Admirably Illustrated. 
STANDARD RRECITERS. Postage 5d. Third Impression. 
THE GOLDEN RECITER. THE SOLDIER’S COMPANION 
Recitations and Readings from KIPLING, STEVENSON, CONAN DOYLE, 1 / A Pocket Library for the lads in khaki, which has already 
THOMAS HARDY, PINERO, AUSTIN DOBSON, etc. Lal received commendation from all quarters. A most suitable 
THE GOLDEN HUMOROUS RECITER. Each | sud acceptable gift. 


THE SAILOR’S COMPANION 


Postage 2d. | An equally popular Pocket Volume for the “ Senior Service.” 


OLIPHANTS Ld 


100, ), Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
*9 21, Paternoster Square, London 


E.C.4. 
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From The Complete Woodworker From The Complete Woodworker From The Complete Woodworker 
(Cassell). (Cassell). (Cassell) . 


THE ADVENTURES OF 
MARMADUKE CLEGG. 


By Morice GERARD. 5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Captain Marmaduke Clegg, late of the Prince of Nassau’s 

first regiment of dragoons, landing at Greenwich on May 

1st, 1688, being then of the desirable age of five and thirty, . : - 

was precisely the person to have every adventure that 
could be found within reach. And it was the moment for 
very great adventures, for the last days of James the Second 
were running out in intrigues and disasters, and Captain 
Clegg before long had a chance to fall foul of Judge Jeffreys, 
and very nobly he availed himself of his chance. At the 
same time he mightily obliged a beautiful young woman 
by rescuing her brother, and obliged himself by falling 
mightily in love with the lady. Then he obliged William 
of Orange and John Churchill, later on Duke of Marl- 
borough. These things worked together very serviceably 
for good to Captain Clegg, who was nobly rewarded for 
having had a very gay, adventuresome, cut-and-thrust 
time with the thanks of the king, a knighthood, ten thou- 


From What Every Masseuse Should Know 
(Methuen). 


sand pounds in cash, and the hand of the beautiful lady 
in happy wedlock. Happy, happy Captain Clegg, and 
thrice happy in being able to make so good a yarn about 
himself and his agreeable doings. 


HAWK OF THE DESERT. 
By G.E. Mitton. 5s.net. (John Murray.) 

Miss Mitton’s tale is of Egypt and the Soudan, and a 
little group of people who are plunged together into a very 
desperate position that gives them full opportunity to 
discover the best and the worst that isin them. The hero i 
is Major Durham, who loves Mrs. Pentland, also in the 
little party with her husband and Durham’s cousin Temple, 
a very young gentleman rapidly enslaved by Mrs. Pentland. 
Seized by a tribe of natives the party is rescued by a 
Pathan officer of the Intelligence Department, and their 
adventures end in safety, except for Pentland, who behaves 
like a first-class rotter and is neatly killed off, leaving his 
wife and Durham to marry. The plot is thin or at least . 
thinnish, Durham is very conventionally the strong silent 
Merrimanly officer. But the observation and feel of the 
desert and its doings are excellent in a high degree, while 
the figures of the Pathan and the wild Bisharin girl, Tem- 
ple’s sister, saved when father and mother were killed 
twenty years earlier, and brought up with the tribe to all 


Tue Autnor. fierceness and savagery, are outstandingly interesting. 
(Putnams). Much more so than the actual protagonists of the novel. 
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C. BELL AND SONS, LTD. 


Three Recent Books. 


A HISTORY OF SERBIA. 
By Captain H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., F.R.H.S., 
Tutor in History and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. With Maps. tos. 6d. net. 

“‘ This handsome volume is at once judicial and sym- 
pathetic, and is marked throughout by sound learning, a 
dignified style, and real historical insight.’-—The Times 
Literary Supplement. 

“ Here is exactly what is wanted, a scholarly and read- 
able, sympathetic and well-balanced history of a particu- 
lariy interesting people: ... The author has equipped 
himself well for a task which he has well executed.’”’—Land 
and Water. 


GREEK IDEALS. 
By C. DELISLE BURNS, Author of 
Ideals,” ‘‘ The Morality of Nations,’ etc. Crown 
8vo. 5s. net. 

“Mr. Burns succeeds in making Greece live again, and 
this because he is alive himself. . . . Mr. Burns is at his 
best in his criticism of Greek political thought. . . . The 
chapter on Athenian religion is an illuminating piece of 
analysis. It is as a social analyst that Mr. Burns excels. 
He has an almost unequalled power of giving a concrete 
meaning to terms.’’—Atheneum. 


MODERN MAN AND HIS FORERUNNERS. 
A Short Study of the Human Species, Living and 
Extinct. By H. G. F. SPURRELL, M.A., M.B., 
B.Ch. Oxon, F.Z.S. 7s. 6d. net. 

“His book throws open wide and grey horizons... 
this learned and well-balanced study . . . the remarkable 
chapter on the zoological position of man. . . .”—The 
Times Literary Supplement. 


Books for Art Students. 


THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 
ITALIAN ART. 
Third Series.5 By BERNARD BERENSON. Small 
4to, with numerous Illustrations. 103. 6d. net. 
This new volume of essays by Mr. Berenson includes 
the following: Leonardo—The “St. Justine’’ of the 
Baghatti Valsecchi collection at Milan—The four Bellin- 
esque Triptychs from the Church of the Carita in Venice— 
A Madonna by Antonello da Messina—Nicola di Maestro 
Antonio di Ancona—The Enigma of Carpaccio’s ‘‘ Glory 
of St. Ursula ’’—A Carpacciesque Madonna in Berlin. 
The First and Second Series are still obtainable. 


FIFTEENTH CENTURY VENETIAN 

PAINTINGS IN AMERICA. 
By BERNARD BERENSON. 
100 Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


Standard Gift Books. 
THE QUEEN’S TREASURE SERIES. 


A collection of Victorian Masterpieces in new and dainty 
format, each with 8 Colour Plates, and designed Title-page, 
Covers, and End-papers. 3s. net each. 

The Series includes most of Mrs. Ewing’s stories, and 
volumes by Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte Yonge, George Eliot, 
L. M. Alcott, etc., etc. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE BOOK. 
Retold from Sir J. M. Barrie’s Play by DANIEL 
O’CONNOR. With 28 full-page Illustrations in colour 
by AticE B. Woopwarp. Crown 4to. 38th Thou- 
sand. 4s. 6d. net. 
** As near the ideal as one could wish. To some children, 
indeed, it will be as good as seeing the play.’’—Nation. 


THE STORY OF PETER PAN. 
By DANIEL O’CONNOR. With 4 Colour-plates and 
16 Black-and-White Illustrations by ALicE B. Woop- 
WARD. 20th Thousand. 2s. net. 


L'HISTOIRE DE PETER PAN. 
Par DANIEL O’CONNOR, d’aprés la piéce de sir 
J. M. Barrie. Traduction en frangais par Marc Ceppi. 
Crown 8vo, with 4 Colour-plates, and numerous Black- 
and-White Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Daniel O’Connor’s prose version of this delightful 
fairy play has attained so wide a popularity that no apology 
is needed for its appearance in this new guise. Translated 
into simple French, and illustrated by a selection from 
Miss Alice Woodward’s well-known drawings, it should 
find as many new readers among French-speaking children 
as have already welcomed it in English. 


** Political 


4to, with over 


YORK HOUSE, PORTUGAL SI., LONDON, W.C.2. 


GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN L". 


PROBLEMS OF THE PEACE 


By WILLIAM HARBUTT- DAWSON, Author of “ The Evolution 
of Modern Germany.” Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 


THE CHOICE BEFORE US 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON. 
(2nd Impression.) Demy 8vo, 6s. net. Post free, 6s. 6d. 
“* A series of powerful arguments, written by a most accomplished dis- 
putant. One of Mr. Dickinson’s best-written and best-reasoned perform- 
ances.”’"—Saturday Review. 


DEMOCRACY AFTER THE WAR 


By J. A. HOBSON. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
Indicates the nature of the struggle which will confront the public for 
the achievement of political and industrial democracy when the war is 


TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL 
By EDWARD CARPENTER. 


FREEDOM Crown 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net; Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


This new work, consisting of a series of papers on the subject of the new 
organisations and new principles which will, it is hoped, be es 
in the world of industry after the war, will be eagerly welcomed by all 
thoughtful people. 


THE FREE PRESS By HILAIRE BELLOC. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. Postage 4d. (In preparation.) 

The purpose of this essay is to discuss the evils of the great modern Capi- 

talist Press, its function in vitiating and misinforming opinion, and putting 

power into ignoble hands ; its correction by formation of small independent 
organs, and their probably increasing effect. 


THREE ASPECTS OF THE 
RUSSIAN REVOLUTION 


By EMILE VANDERVELDE. by Jean E. H. Fixptay. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. net. (Jn preparation.) 


OLD WORLDS FOR NEW 


By ARTHUR J. PENTY. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 
**A wide challenge to the progress of the modern world; if some of 
the more promising patriots of the new parties would read it carefully 
— would think the work before them much more worth doing.”—New 
ttness. 


THE SCOTTISH WOMEN’S HOS.- 
PITAL AT THE FRENCH ABBEY 
AT ROYAUMONT 


By ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 1s. 6d. net. 


A record of the only hospital in France run entirely by women. The 
work is an exhaustive history of the Abbey, and the only complete record 
of the hospital achievement. 


THE MAKING OF WOMEN : 
OXFORD ESSAYS IN FEMINISM 
By A. MAUDE ROYDEN and Others. Edited by VICTOR 
GOLLANCZ. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


“* 4 brilliant book . . . undoubtedly one of the most serious and respon- 
sible contributions to an entrancing subject.’”-—The Common Cause. 


VISITS TO WALT WHITMAN 


a J. ees M.D., and J. W. WALLACE. 
4 Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
A ps account of the relationship and intercourse between Whitman 
and a little group of friends in Lancashire during the last years of his life. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By ROSERE F. HORTON, M.A., D.D. 
Illustrated. Demy 8vo, Ts. 6d. net. aii 6d. 
“Itisa ein a noble, a most moving book.”—Church Times. 


THROUGH LIFE AND ROUND 
THE WORLD 


By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
Second Impression. 
“Rich in good stories . 
—The Times. 


THE PATH TO ROME 


A Description of a Walk from Lorraine. With 80 Illustrations by the 
Author. By HILAIRE BELLOC. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, $s. 6d. net. Postage 5d. 
** Quite the most sumptuous embodiment of universal gaiety ma erratic 
wisdom that has been written for many years past.”—The Worl. 


NIGHTS IN TOWN 


A London Autobiography. By THOMAS BURKE. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 
“A very wonderful and weird book. "Daily Sketch. 


NEWEST AND BEST NOVELS. 


THE RAYNER-SLADE 
AMALGAMATION 


By J. S. FLETCHER. 6s. 
“Tt will not suffer in the opinion of most readers from the fact that 
there is in it no war matter. The secret is wonderfully well kept.”— 
Times. 


THE SONG OF THE STARS 


By ALEC HOLMES. 6s. 
“ A story worth reading . the dexterous handling of the different 
Personalities is a pleasantly fresh piece of Indian portraiture.” —Times. 


RUSKIN HOUSE, 40 MUSEUM ST., LONDON, W.C.1. 


Illustrated by Mortimer MENPEs. 
Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
. « vivid little details . . . delicious touches.” 


Postage 4d. 
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PRACTICAL AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By “ BuccaNEER.” 5s. net. (Werner Laurie.) 


The author of this treatise very sapiently and astutely 
declares that in order to play auction bridge “the first 
requisite is to 
be acquainted 
with the 
Rules.”’ This 
would seem a 
a truism, but he 
| very properly 
remarks, ‘‘ It 
is curious to 
see people 
trying to play 
a game, day 
| after day, 
“without 
taking the 
trouble to 

#| know the 
laws. 
Well, “‘Buc- 
caneer’’ never 
loses sight of 
the laws, and 
genially 
agrees with 
Mrs. Battle in 
demanding 
the rigour of 
the game, He 
writes for the 
beginner and 
for the aver- 
age player 
who plays 
fairly cor- 
rectly rather than for the skilful veteran, and confines his 
instruction to the simple formal strategy and tactics that 
make up good, sound, reliable play. 


From The Fire Step, 
By Arthur Guy Empey 
(Putnam). 


THE AUTHOR. 


From Faustine 
(Jarrold). 


Cover DESIGN 
By Oscar Wilson. 


From The Girl Philippa 
(Appleton). 
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“WILL YOU DO THIS FOR— 
FRANCE, Sister Eitap” 


MORTALLONE AND 
AUNT TRINIDAD. 


By Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-CoucH. (Arrowsmith.) 


These tales of the Spanish Main are in the true and 
authentic manner of ‘‘Q.”’ And in such affairs the manner 
is the thing more than the play. There are many books 
made up of adventuring boys and men and the hunt for 
treasure ; the Spanish Main has carried many a faery ship, 
many a writer has got good themes and stirring stuff from 
the deeds and names of famous pirates. But since Steven- 
son died ‘‘ Q”’ is facile princeps in the delicate and difficult 
art of piracy as she is wrote. This art is fully seen in 
“*Mortallone,” a straight yarn of adventure, never far-fetched 
yet exotic by means of a negro boy, a green parrot, a sea- 
man with a black patch instead of one eye. The scene of 
the auction of the parrot is worthy to stand with the 
splendid opening of ‘‘ Westward Ho!” where Salvation 
Yeo gives the wonderful carven bow to young Amyas 
Leigh. In‘* Aunt Trinidad” ‘‘Q” very happily sets us down 
in Bristol, once famous for its slave trade as now for the 
doings of its university, and introduces us to three women, 
Aunt Trinidad, Ann Bonney, and Jane Raidlaw, now 
decently settled in Bristol. But they had come strangely 
together in their youth, as wives or sweethearts of pirates, 
and in six tales these women give as many sparkling 
vignettes of wild love, life, adventure, rich in glamour 
and lure, vivid, dramatic, and finished in a way that is 
absolutely delightful when one thinks of the insipid 
conventional stuff that does duty for a pirate yarn nowa- 
days. 


- | 
| 
| 
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Kingsway House Announcements. 


St. Francis Xavier 


EVANGELIST, EXPLORER, MYSTIC 
By Epith ANNE STEWART, 


Author of “ Pilgrimage and Battle,” &e. 
With Translations from his letters by David Macdonald. 


Demy Svo, 360 pp. Printed on antique de luxe paper, with 
Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net. 


THE INVISIBLE GUIDE 


By G. Lewis HIND. 
Crown 8vo. 192 pp. 3s. 6d. net. 

Here isa record of how the presence of a dear friend killed 
in the war was first made known and the fellowship of 
the early days; then how the presence gradually faded, only 
to return later with an added sense of the spiritual trans- 
cending all material values. 


The Year 1917 Illustrated 


Cloth boards. Picture cover. 5s. net. 
The best Summary of the History of the War. 
Handsomely Illustrated. 
MAN’S RELATION TO GOD 
A SELECTION OF ADDRESSES 


By JoHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 
Crown Svo. 1s. 6d. net. 


WOMEN AND THE SOVEREIGN 
STATE 


By A. MAUDE RoYDEN. 


New Commonwealth Books. 2s. net. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 


Published at the uniform price of 2s. 6d. net. 


AN ADMIRAL’S SON 
AND HOW HE FOUNDED PENNSYLVANIA 
By O'BRIEN (K.K.K.) 
. Illustrations by Arthur Twidle. 


THE STORY OF ST. FRANCIS 


Told for Children by JANET DyKEs. 
* Illustrated by Daphne Allen. 


THE PRISONERS’ FRIENDS 
By CoNsSTANCE WAKEFORD. 
Illustrated by George Soper. 


The story of the work of John Howard and Elizabeth Fry 
for the better treatment of prisoners and the reform of 
prisons. 


THE SOLDIERS’ FRIENDS 
FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, CLARA BARTON, 


By ConsTANCE WAKEFORD. 
Illustrated by George Soper and Joan Rowntree. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS, &c. 


Illustrated by DAPHNE ALLEN. 


A GARLAND OF LOVE 


Lyrics from HERRICK, MARVELL, MILTON and other Poets. 
With Drawings in Colour, Wash and Line. 
Cover in Colours and Gold. 


1s. net. 


THE CRADLE OF OUR LORD 


Illustrated in Colours and Line by Daphne Allen. 
With verses by John Oxenham, 
Author of “Bees in Amber,” “The King’s Highway,” etc. 
Tastefully printed and bound. is. net. 


THE GOOD CHEER CALENDAR 


Edited by §. Rossi. 
Tablet form, with space for engagements, 2s. net. 


HEADLEY BROS. Publishers, Ltd., 
Kingsway House, Kingsway, W.C.2. 


A LIST OF POPULAR 
BOOKS FOR GIFTS 
PUBLISHED BY THE 


HOUSE OF JARROLD 


(ESTABLISHED OVER 100 YEARS) 


SCENES OF RUSSIAN COURT LIFE 
Being the Correspondence of Alexander I. with his Sister Catherine. 
Edited with an Introduction by the GRAND DUKE NICHOLAS. 
Translated by HENRY HAVELOCK. Photogravure Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, 15/— net. 


ORDEAL BY SEA 
A Book of Heroism by ARCHIBALD HURD. With frontispiece 
and reproduction of the “ Lusitania” medal. Crown 8vo, 
net, 


GLANCES BACK. $4 Book of Memories by GEO. R. SIMS. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5/- net. 


AN EVER WELCOME PRESENT. 


BLACK BEAUTY. By ANNA SEWELL. The CECIL 


ALDIN EDITION, Crown 4to, cloth, §/- net. Also Edition de Luxe, 
hand-made paper, £1 Is. net. 


UMPTEEN YARNS. 4 collection of really funny stories, 


told in the Trenches, in Mess-rooms, and Military and Naval Clubs. 
Cc P led L t GEO. GOODCHILD, Author of “The Tiger’s 
Cub,” “Caravan Days.” Feceap. 8vo, 1/- net. 


SAILORTOWN. ‘Studies and Sketches of War-time Life and 


Character in the London Docks District, by REV. GEORGE H. 
MITCHELL, Author of “ Ballads in Blue,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
picture wrapper, 2/6 net. 


THE WORKS OF EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


5 vols. ; Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 15/- net. (The cheapest and onl 
complete edition of Poe’s Works published.) 


THE LESS FAMILIAR KIPLING AND 
KIPLINGANA. A Volume of exceptional interest to all lovers 


of Rudyard Kipling’s works. By G. F. MONKSHOOD, author of 
“Rudyard Kipling: An Attempt at Appreciation.” With new repro- 
ductions of rare covers, etc. 


Cr. 8vo, cloth, 5/- net. 


TWO CHARMING JUVENILES. 


PETER: Daddy's Boy and Mother's Little Man 


Written and Illustrated by LILIAN CHEESMAN. Cr. 4to, 3/6 net. 


THE MOON BABY. A delightful fantastic story for the 


ne — Written and Illustrated by DOROTHY NASH. Cr. 4to, 
net. 


POPULAR FICTION. 


HESTER REDEEMED. By Guy TH “ i 
y ORNE, Author of ‘*When it 


CINDERELLA JANE. By MARJORIE BENTON 
of “Bambi,” “The Girl who Lived 1s the Woods” 


A SPY FOR NAPOLEON. By MAY WYNNE, Author of 
“Henry of Navarre,” “Marcel of the Zephyrs,” &c., &c. 6/-. 


THE ISLAND OF THE STAIRS. By CYRUS TOWNSEND 
BRADY, Author of “ Arizona,’”’ “The Ring the Man,” &c. 


THE SNARE OF THE FOWLER. By C. RANGER-GULL, 

___ Author of “The Serf,” “ Back to Lilecland,” “The Hypocrite,” &c. 6/- 

THE GOLDEN LAMP. By PHOEBE GRAY, Author of “Little 
Sir Galahad,” &c. 6/-. 


IBSEN'S GHOSTS. The story of the Famous Play adapted by 
DRAYCOT M. DELL. 2/6 net. 


THE BOMB MAKERS. 4 story of the Hidden Hand by WM. LE 
QUEUX. 2/6 net. 


UNDER COVER. The Story of the Successful Play by ROI 
COOPER MEGRUE. 5/- net. 


LOVE'S ORIENT. By EDGAR L. WILFORD. 6/-. 


THE SAME OLD TRODDLES. 
trated by LOUIS GUNNIS. 3/6 net. Ye 


ABERDEEN MAC. AA dramatic and humorous story of an 
Aberdeen terrier, by CHAS. R. JOHNS. 2/6 net. 


By R. ANDOM. Illus- 


Send for Complete List. 


JARROLD’S, Publishers (London) Limited, 
10 & 11, Warwick Lane, E.C.4. 
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THE BOOK OF 
ARTEMAS. 


Cheap Edition. 2s. net. 
(Westall). 


MIt is amazing, it is well-nigh 
incredible that this book should 
have achieved such great success 
as to reach its twenty-ninth 
edition, even at so low a pzice. 
There are all sorts of reasons 
why it ought to have perished 
in childbirth. It is amazingly 
witty and profoundly wise, it is 
written in the only English that 
is at once mannered and simple : 
the English of the Bible; it 
trickles forth a subtle humour 
that is like half-frozen treacle, 
and has at the same time a 
broadly comic outlook—which 
is almost but not quite profane 
—upon the people and events 
of these tremendous days. But 
this is merely a catalogue of the 
highest literary merits that it 
might miraculously have sur- 
vived by some exceptionally 
lucky chance or opportune ad- 
vertisement. The one thing 
that one cannot reasonably 
reconcile with its success is its 
irony. And this because of all 
appeals to the English intelli- 
gence the appeal of irony is 
most futile and vain. As a ince 5 
people we simply do not under- From The Setons 
stand irony, and there’s anend (Hodder & Stoughton). 

of it. Yet thousands of people 

must have bought this book and read it, are still 
buying and reading it. Even critics and reviewers have 
read it and—though not always with understanding— 
praised it. It is even now discussed and quoted in the 
suburbs and the provinces and in other places where men 
think. And yet in spite of its being such a wonderful 
little book, so unlike any other book, such a devouring 
and compelling book, a book of such rare and splendid 
talent : in spite ofall this it is in every sense of the word 
a success. One can therefore only assume that the age 
of miracles has returned and be grateful. 


bie 


MISSING. 


By Mrs. Humpury Warp. 
6s. net. (Collins.) 


Of the writing of war novels 
there seems no end, which is 
perhaps inevitable if our 
modern novelists are to keep 
up to date and in tune with 
the times. Mrs. Humphry 
Ward’s new war novel is in- 
teresting as a study of the effect 
the war has on widely different 
natures. The story concerns 
two sisters—Barbara, the hard, 
cold, ambitious elder sister, and 
Nelly, young, soft, and clinging, 
and “‘absurdly pretty” and 
newly-married to a young officer 
who is off to the front. Nelly 
is one of those heroines who 
seem unable to go through a 
book without a crowd of 
diminutive adjectives about 
her: we read of Nelly’s “ tiny, 
deft fingers,” “‘ small features,” 
“tiny throat,’ “‘ tiny waist,” 
“her childish eyes,’’ and she 
gives little sobs, and little cries, 
and faint little smiles. It is 
rather unfortunate for Nelly 
that this too appealing way of 
hers wears down some of our 
sympathy for her. After an 
idyllic honeymoon, George 
Sarratt, Nelly’s husband, re- 

Repucep Ittustration turns to France and Nelly is 

FROM THE Cover. left with her sister Barbara, 

who has never been kindly 
disposed toward George as she had wanted her sister to 
make a wealthy marriage—whereas George is com- 
paratively poor. Sir William Farrell, a wealthy bachelor 
with whom they become acquainted, is greatly attracted 
by Nelly’s pretty face, and he and his sister Cicely (a 
strong, well-drawn character) become constant visitors— 
much to Barbara’s secret satisfaction. Soon, George is 
reported wounded and missing—and Nelly is heartbroken. 
Time passes, and Sir William is still the friend of the 
family, and now deeply in love with Nelly. Then Bar- 
bara’s great opportunity comes ; she is asked to 


ALL THE JONESES. 


By Beatrice KELtston. 6s.net. (John Long.) 


Miss Kelston has given us an interesting and 
exciting book of quite interesting, if somewhat 
unusual people. It is brightly and epigram- 
matically written, and the characterisation is 
amusing caricature. We follow the varying 
fortunes of “‘ All the Joneses ’’ with the intensest 
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identify a man in hospital in France—a man 
who has lost his memory, speech and hearing, 
besides being badly wounded; he has been a 
prisoner in German hands, and has recently 
escaped and got back into the British lines. 
Barbara goes to see this man, knowing that if 
she recognises him as George Sarratt she will be 
obliged to communicate with her sister and bring 
her over to see her dying husband (for she is 
“e assured by the nurses and doctors that this man 
= é cannot live long)—and all her hopes of a happy 


future for herself and her sister will be frustrated ; 


intezest, and sigh for the ease with which BEATRICE Keston, then comes the dramatic scene in which she 
fo:tunes of millions come into being and then “°F a makes her decision. The story does not end as 


vanish into thin air. The last million, 

though, had the good sense to remain with the hero, 
at least to the end of the story, but as the story 
fin’shes with only the promise of his marriage bells, we 
feel uneasy as to whether this fortune might prove as 
elusive as the first. The ease, too, with which parents 
lose and find their children, and the general mix-up is 
somewhat amazing, but somehow or other Miss Kelston 
has contrived to make it all seem not improbable. Surely, 
that was no easy task! Miss Kelston has a facile style’ of 
writing, and some of her smart things are very smart 
indeed. 


most people will expect it to end, and the 
interest in its development is well maintained to the last. 


THE RAYNER-SLADE AMALGAMATION. 


By J. S. FLeTcHer. 
6s. (Allen & Unwin.) 
When Mr. Fletcher sets himself to write a story of 
mystery and sensation, there is no living writer who can 
do it better, and his latest is one of his best and most 


baffling. It grips your interest at the start and holds it 
to the finish. 
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GLASGOW AND BOMBAY. 


BLACKIE’S LIST. 


A NEW POETICAL DRAMA. 


HOW JOY WAS FOUND: - 


A Fantasy in Verse in Five Acts. By ISOBEL W. 
HUTCHISON. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

This allegorical study in verse, with its many delight- 
ful lyrics, will appeal to those who love to hear a fresh 
note in poetry, as well as to thouglitful people generally. 


MARGARET OF SCOTLAND 


AND THE DAUPHIN LOUIS: 


An Historical Study based mainly on Original Docu- 
ments preserved in the Bibliothéque Nationale. By 
LOUIS A. BARBE, Officier d’Académie, Author of 
The Tragedy of Gowrie House, In Byways of Scottish 
History, &c. Demy 8vo. 6s. net. 


WONDER TALES FROM SCOT- 


TISH MYTH AND LEGEND. 
By DONALD A. MACKENZIE, Author of Indian 
Myth and Legend, Egyptian Myth and Legend, é&c. 
With Illustrations by JOHN DUNCAN, A.S.A. 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net. | 

By CAPTAIN BRERETON. 
THE ARMOURED-CAR 
SCOUTS: 


A Tale of the Campaign in the Caucasus. Illustrated 
by ARCH. WEBB. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth extra, 
olivine edges. 6s. net. | 


By CAPTAIN BRERETON, | 
FROM THE NILE TO THE 
TIGRIS. 
Illustrated by FRANK GILLETT. Large Crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra. 5s. net. 


By PERCY F. WESTERMAN, 
UNDER THE WHITE ENSIGN: 


A Naval Story of the Great War. Illustrated in Colour 
and in Black-and-white by E. S. HODGSON. Crown 
8vo. 3s. net. 


By ANGELA BRAZIL. 


THE MADCAP OF THE SCHOOL. 


Illustrated by BALLIOL SALMON. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth extra. 3s. 6d. net. 


BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


ANGELA BRAZIL’S SCHOOL STORIES. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. Fully Illustrated. 3s. net. 
For the Sake of the School. 
The Nicest Girl in the School: A Story of School Life. 
The Third Class at Miss Kaye’s. 


The Leader of the Lower School: 
A Tale of School Life. 


A Pair of Schoolgirls: A Story of School Days. 


The School by the Sea: The Story of a Girls’ School 
in Cornwall. 


A Fourth Form Friendship: A School Story. 
The Manor House School, 


Other Books by ANGELA BRAZIL. 
3s. 6d. net. 
The Luckiest Girl in the Schoo!. 
The Jolliest Term on Record, 
The Girls of St, Cyprian’s. 
The Youngest Girl in the Fifth. 


BLACKIE & SON, LIMITED, 
50, Old Bailey, London, E.C.4 


FRomM 


WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & Co.'s List. 


Round Fairyland with Alice and 
the White Rabbit. 


By BRENDA GIRVIN. Illustrated Ly DOROTHY FURNISS. 
Cloth, 6s. net. 


A delightful book for children, showing the different types of fairies 
haunting the British Isles. 


This Volume is uniform with 


Oswald Bastable and Others. 
The Slowcoach. 
Martin Hyde. By JOHN MASEFIELD. 


Plants we Play With. 


By H. R. ROBERTSON, RE., R.M.S. Illustrated, with 40 
Pictures (20 in Colour) by the Author. A daintily illustrated boo'r 
describing the plant games of England. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


“ An excelleut idea and excellently carried out.” —Westmin ster Gazette. 


By E. V. LUCAS, 


‘Travelling Twins. 


By FRANCES LEONARD. Illustrated by NOYE3 LEWIS. 
Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 


The writer, recognising that cl:ildren with thoughtful inquiring minds 
are worthy of something higher than mere gollywog tales, has sought to 
impress some of the deeper truths oi life by arousing their interest and 
imagination. 


The Secret Valley. 


By MRS. HOBART HAMPDEN. Illustrated by R. WHEEL- 
WRIGHT. 3s. net. 


A story of life in India oa the lines upon which the author has 
already made a reputation. 


FIVE POPULAR CHILDREN’S ANNUALS. 
CHATTERBOX. 
EVERYDAY. 


THE PRIZE. 2s. 6d. net, 2s. net and 1s. Ed. net. 
LEADING STRINGS. The Baby’s Annual. 


2s. 6d. vet and 1s. 6d. net. 


CHATTERBOX NEWSBOX. is. 6d. net and 18. net. 


5s. net and 3s. 6d. net. 


5s. net and 3s. 6d. net. 


3 & 4, PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, 
LONDON, E.C. 


| 
|| 
|| | 
| 
The New Girl at St. Chad’s. 


g Children’s Books ao 


From Cassell’s Children’s Annual 
(Cassell). 


THRILLING DEEDS OF 
BRITISH AIRMEN. 


By Eric Woop. 3s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


As the title suggests this is not a book of technicalities 
dealing with the construction of aircraft, but a collection 
of narratives written around thrilling incidents in the every- 
day life of our airmen. In some cases, as the author con- 
fesses, ‘‘ the telling has been in the nature of making bricks 


THe SUNSET Fairies. 


Without straw,’ owing to the concise form of the official 
records. Nevertheless, Mr. Wood has written a volume 
which ought to be read by every boy who can buy, beg 
or borrow the book. It is in no sense sensational, but 
tells in simple language of the glorious heroism, daring 
and courage of the men who have placed our aerial services 
second to none in the world. Probably there is no man 
—scientist or engineer—with the perfect vision to appre- 
ciate the part the aeroplane and airship are to play in the 
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future destinies of nations, but these stories, based on 
facts, will show for all time that the British airman—even 
in the infancy of ‘the science—was ever ready to meet 
unknown dangers, to utterly ignore “ risks,’’ and to accom- 
plish what, a few months ago, was probably regarded as 
impossible. That word, however, as this book (ideal as 
a “‘ prize ’’ volume) indicates, 
has no place in the airman’s 
vocabulary. A stirring account 


mariners went ashore on the islands of the West Indies, 
joined the hunters of wild animals, and sold the fresh 
meat to ships which put in there. The word was derived 
from ‘‘ boucan,”’ a crude grate on which Caribbean Indians 
were wont to cure the meat. ‘“‘ Eventually the wild 
hunters called themselves boucaniers, or buccaneers, and 
this name clung to them when, 
hounded by the Spaniards, 


of the destruction of the first 
Zeppelin in mid-air by Lieut. 
Warneford, V.C.; stories of 
other glorious deeds that 
have wor V.C.s; of first-aid 
rendezed under almost in- 
cuperable difficulties thou- 
sands of feet up; of extra- 
ordinary rescues of comrades 
whose machines have been 
forced to earth; of the de- 
struction by airmen of the 
German raiding cruiser 
Konigsberg in the Rufiji 
River; of “submarine spot- 
ting by seaplanes—these are 
but a few of the thrilling 
deeds Mr. Wood has placed 
on record. The illustrations 
add very considerably to the 
enjoyment and _ instruction 
which every reader will derive 


from the volume. 

THE BOY’S 

BOOK OF 

BUCCANEERS. From The Fairy Scales 
By Eric Woop. 3s. 6d. (Jack). 


net. (Cassell.) 

Capital value is given in Cassell’s Empire Library for 
Boys. The volumes average 320 pages in length, and 
each contains illustrations in colour. Mr. Eric Wood is 
autho: of one of the latest, ‘The Boy’s Book of Buc- 
caneers.’”’ It tells the story of the rise and decline of the 
profession of buccaneering, from the time when whilom 


From The Chummy Book 
(Nelson). 


they sought revenge in harry- 
ing the merchant ships of the 
Dons.’’ The book introduces 
Henry Morgan’s march acyoss 
Darien and sack of Panama, 
the voyage of Captain John 
Cook, the buccaneers led by 
Edward Davis, and other 
exploits, down to the sup- 
pression of the rovers at the 
end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. As a record it is both 
s.ic.ing and informing. 


THE ENGLISH 
FAIRY BOOK. 


By Ernesr Ruys. With 
Illustrations by FREDERIC 
C. WITNEY. 38. 6d. (Fisher 
Unwin.) 


. This is a very welcome_new 
edition of Mr. Ernest Rhys’s 
excellent collection of typi- 
cally English fairy-tales. In 
wus retelling them, he savs, ‘‘ you 
How Tina CLeaneo 0 not alter any event cr 
HER TEMPER. happening of momeni, put 
you take leave to humour the 
words in which it is told, realising that you are the latest 
in a very long string of tale-tellers who have all used the 
same sympathetic mode.’’ They have never been more 
delightfully told than in Mr. Rhys’s versions. All children 
who love fairy-stories—and where is the child wko does 
not ?—will love this book. 


“STAND AT EASE.’ 
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From Once on a Time, FRONTISPIECE. 
By A. A. Milne 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


WONDER TALES 
FROM SCOTTISH MYTH 
AND LEGEND. 


By Donatp A. MACKENZIE. 6s. net. (Blackie.) 


Mr. Mackenzie has made not only a pleasant compila- 
tion, having a fund of entertainment for readers of 
Christmas books, the young people included, but a 
collection which has higher titles. It will appeal to 
students of folk-lore and to that much more interesting 
section in which are lovers of wonder tales because 
they are tales of wonder. Here moves the free imag- 
ination of the old days over lowlands and highlands 
of Scotland, above all in the highlands of second sight 
and through worlds of vision. Readers of the kind 
mentioned will probably pass rather quickly from the 
symbolism of darksome Beira, who is Queen of Winter, 
and from the figurative advent of Spring and Summer, 
because these things belong to the obvious order and 
lose much of their living charm from the moment that 
they are explained. But there are others over which 
they will dwell, for they belong to the eternal order of 
speculation. Of such is the ‘‘ Green Island of the 
West,”’ that other Avalon, wherein it is ‘“‘ always after- 
noon.” It is sometimes the home of souls and some- 
times that more accessible if not less remote place 
where youth is renewed and where that which is here 
frustrated attains its full fruition. The Green Island 
looms largely in these legends, whether it is reached 
by those who know the secret of the hidden place or 
whether it is found by adventure apart from certain 
knowledge. These things are not new, but they have 
something of a new aspect, and so also have Mr. 
Macdonald’s visitations of the underworld and the 


CHILDREN’S 
BOOKS 


land within the sea. We meet, moreover, with Michael 
Scott, great among wizards, and above all with Thomas 
the Rhymer, whose story never tires, and whom we seem 
to know better and more intimately in these pages. There 
are illustrations by Mr. John Duncan. 


McGLUSKY’S 
GREAT ADVENTURE. 
By A. G. Hates. 5s. net. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


This is one of the most entertaining stories that Mr. 
Hales has written, and dealing as it does with the war it 
possesses an interest which is sure to bring it a wide popu- 
larity. The author’s dedication is to the officers and men 
of the Anzac Army Corps and to all who have taken an 
active interest in the great war. He has not set out to 
write a history of the Corps, but nevertheless the book 
tells us much of that wonderful expedition at Gallipoli, 
where the Anzacs added new pages to the story of heroism 
which thrilled the Empire and which will be recorded to 
their glory for all time. McGlusky, with “ mighty face, 
rough, scarred and weatherbeaten,”’ figures largely through 
it all from the first gathering of the Maoris as volunteers 
when war was declared down, to “‘ the saddest page in 
Anzac history ’’ when the evacuation took place. But 
he is ever in the highest of spirits no matter how hard 
fortune treats him; is bubbling over with great good 
humour, and his experiences with London editors are of 
the most amazing and amusing character. Troops from 
every quarter of the Empire will read this great adventure 
with the keenest pleasure. 


From Wonder Tales from Scottish THe Cup OF HEALING: 
Myth and Legend 
(Blackie). 
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KANGAROOS IN KING'S LAND. 


By Mary MartoweE. 6s. (Simpkin.) 


A racy story of three—and subsequently four—Australian 
actresses who come to try their fortune on the London 
Stage, and meet with a host of amusing adventures, wittily 
narrated by one of them. It is just the jolly kind of reading 
one needs in these days ; the girls are the most delightfully 
Bohemian people you could wish to meet, and the author’s 
intimate know- 
ledge of theat- 
rical life gives 
the book an 
atmosphere 
that makes it 
quite distinct 
from the or- 
dinary run of 
novels. The 
Kangaroos’ 
arrival in Lon- 
don, their 
lodging - house 
experiences, 
and efforts to 
get work, not 
to mention 
their affairs of 
the heart, are 
allrelated with 
lively humour, 
tempered by 
a keen insight 
into human 
nature and an 
indulgent sym- 
pathy with 
human weak- 
nesses. 


“On our first 
morning in Lon- 
don we saunter- 
ed into Jays,’’ 
Judy tells you, 
“just to note 
what was being 
worn.” 

will be 
as well to see 
the best shops 
first, so we 
shan’t make 
mistakes in the 
cheaper imita- 
tions of the 
newest things.” 
Belle was al- 
ways practical, 
and she loved 
pretty clothes. 

“So with our 
native con- 
fidence we 
pushed open 
the glass swing 
doors and en- 
tered the shop. 
The Duke of 
Axminster, I 
think, met us 
on the mat and 
asked our 
pleasure. 

“* Evening dresses,” said Belle. ; 

The Duke elevated his eyebrows and generally looked surprised. 
It is a fatal faux pas to call your wrappings anything but gowns 
or robes in the smart world. But, bless you! We were only 
little ignoramuses from Australia ! 

He gently propelled us towards a magnificent show-room 
arranged like a drawing-room, and called up one of the ladies 
of the Queen’s bedchamber to attend on us... .” 


From Nursery Rhymes from London Town 
(Duckworth). 


In this vein the story ripples on from one merry incide.t 
to another, with not a dull paragraph in the whole of the 
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book. Every one who is disposed to take a pessimistic 
view of life shou!d get it at once—it is a regular tonic for 
low spirits. 


SEA, SPRAY AND SPINDRIFT. 
Naval Yarns by “ TAFFRAIL.” 2s, 6d. net. (Pearso2.) 


Here are nine naval yarns by the author of “ Pincher 
Martin, O.D.” They were written—many of them— 
originally for 
boys, and are 
now presented 
in handy form 
for the delight 
of all who find 
such opening 
passages as 
the following 
irresistible : 

“It was a 
dirty night; 
there was no 
possible mistake 
about that, and 
the Sub-Lieu- 
tenant Patrick 
Munro, R.N., 
of H.M.T.B.D. 
Tavy, crouch. 
ing for shelter 
behind the can- 
vas weather 
screens on the 
bridge, felt 
supremely mis- 
erable.” 
Something of 
course is in 
store for the 
Tavy, and that 
something 
proves to be 
a very spirited 
encounter with 
an armed Ger- 
man_ raider. 
“The Inner 
Patroi” is 
another vivid 
little sketch of 
four destroyers 
blockading an 
enemy port. 
Two widely 
different stor- 
ies are ‘‘ Tub- 
by’s Dhow” 
and “The 
Escape of the 
Speedwell.” 
The first tells 
of a gun-run- 
ning exploit 
by the Arabs, 
while the 


s c second takes 

A CoacH oF TO CHELSEA. 

From a Frontispiece in Colour by us back to the 
Macdonald Gill 


year 1805 and 
pictures a 
smart escape from a French lugger off the Isle of Wight. 
Enough has been said to indicate the contents of this 
readable volume. “‘‘ Taffrail’s’’ stories are simple, un- 
affected tales of grit and initiative, and their spirit 
throughout is admirable. They were written not only 
for the boy in years, but for the eternal boy in all men 
who, though he sometimes s’eeps, can be wakened into 
life again by the reading of such rousing yarns as 
“ Taffrail’’ tells. 
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THE HAPPY WARRIOR ~~ 


From The Book of the Happy 
Warrior 
(Longmans). 


KNOCK THREE TIMES. 


By Marion St. JOHN WEBB. With Illustrations in Colour 
by MarGARET W. TARRANT. 58. net. (Harrap.) 

In this square, handsome volume any child who is 
fortunate enough to possess it may read the thrilling 
narrative of the adventures of Jack and Molly, the twins 
who searched for and found the precious Black Leaf. But 
to know all about the precious Black Leaf they must begin 
at the beginning of the book, of course, and read about 
the birthday of the twins and about the gift which, to her 
disappointment, Molly received from her Aunt Phebe ; 
the gift of a dull grey pincushion, instead of the silver 
bangle she had been longing for. The dull grey pincushion, 
too, which Aunt Phoebe had hoped would be useful, was 
not even that; it was in reality a wicked, malevolent 
dwarf in the shape of a pumpkin (for ‘‘ Knock Three Times ”’ 
is a fairy-tale through and through) who had been exiled 
from his own world and forced to live in pumpkin shape 
in the world of ordinary boys and girls. Harmless now, 
and incapable of helping himself, the Pumpkin had shrunk 
to the size of a pincushion, but Molly unwittingly restored 
him to his evil power by sticking a big pin into him and 
letting the moonlight through his outer grey casing. Then 
follows the story of the rolling cushion, now grown to 
pumpkin size, and of the doings of Jack and Molly who 
followed him back to his own world, heard the dreadful 
truth of his hideous doings, and promised to help the King 
and the good people of the Possible World to undo the 
mischief that poor Molly had done in aiding the grey sinner 
to return. The only cure for all this trouble (for the 
Pumpkin could now again do terrible things) was to find 
the Black Leaf, the touch of which would rob him of his 
power. The Black Leaf, unfortunately, had two discon- 
certing characteristics, viz., it never came up twice in the 
same part of the country, and although it grew annually 


THE Happy WARRIOR. 
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with great regularity, it never lasted more than thirteen 
days. The search for the Leaf was an exciting affair from 
the first organising of it by the King’s Councillors, to the 
desperately dangerous ending of it at the very right moment. 
Incidentally we are interested to note the progressive ways 
of the Possible World, where the King’s Councillors are 
“‘a group of wise and learned men and women”’ ; the italics 
are ours. Mrs. St. John Webb seems to have kept a very 
vivid recollection of her own childhood, or she could not 
have written so understandingly of the things that children 
care for, and the things they want to know and do. Her 
details are just the right details, seizing on the imagination 
and pleasing, and thrilling, and horrifying just to the right 
extent. The adventures are varied, exciting, desperate, 
amusing, but never too long or too hard to bear, and the 
whole story is a happy proof that the art of fairy-tale 
telling is not lost. Miss Tarrant’s pictures, too, ably 
illustrate the story; eight full-page examples of her art 
are here, delicate in colouring, accurate in detail (a very 
important matter with child-critics), and full of quiet 
touches of humour and of real feeling for beauty. 


THE BOOK OF THE HAPPY 
WARRIOR. 


By Henry NewsBot. With 8 Coloured Plates and 25 other 
lllustrations by Henry J. Forp. 6s.net. (Longmans.) 


Sir Henry Newbolt’s new book is essentially a book for 
the time and none the less a book for all times. He has 
retold vividly and spiritedly some of the most finely 
chivalrous tales of the ancient world—beginning with 
that epic of French chivalry, ‘‘ The Song of Roland.” 
Richard the Lion Heart; St. Louis of France; Robin 
Hood; the Chevalier Bayard—these are a few of the gallant 
figures who live and fight and triumph or die gloriously 
in Sir Henry’s glowing pages. There are two excellent 
concluding chapters on ‘‘ The Old English School’’ and 


From The Book of the Happy 
Warrior BODY OF ROBERT DE DURAS ON 
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THe Brack PRINCE FINDS THE 


THE FIELD OF BATTLE. 


(Longmans). 
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“Chivalry of To-Day.” In these years, when we are 
warring with an enemy who has contemptuously broken 
and flung aside all those unwritten laws of a chivalry that 
would not allow Robin Hood to rob the poor or draw his 
sword in the presence of a woman, nor him nor Bayard, 


nor any of those gentlemen of arms to strike an enemy who 
carried no 


weapon—it is 


good that 
generations 


should have 
such ex- 
amples of 
courtesy and 
knighthood 
put before 
them that 
they may 
learn how 
infinitely 
braver and 
more manly 
was the old 
heroism than 
the new 
frightfulness. 
Such a book 
cannot be too 
widely read, 
for the joy of 
its great 
stories, the 
fine spirit in 
which it is 
written, and 
the uplifting 
influence it 
must have on 
the boys who 
come under 
its spell. 


THE WONDER BOOK. 


A Picture Annual for Boys and Girls. 
Lock.) 


From The Wonder Book 
(Ward, Lock). 


3s. 6d. net. (Ward, 

“The Wonder Book ”’ is full of inexhaustible wealth for 
the bairns; there is something here to appeal to weans 
of all tastes. 
The very taste- 
ful coloured 
plates (twelve in 
all) are delight- 
fully fascinating, 
and in addition 
to these there are 
hundreds of 
dainty pictures. 
In the ‘“‘ Strange 
Story of a Silk 
Hat” there is 
a charming photo- 
graph of two 
little pups which 
will make an irre- 
sistible appeal to 
all lovers of dog- 
gies. usual 
there are any 
amount of pretty 
verses, and stories 
galore, and we 
can imagine no 
more welcome 
gift to line the 


+. 


From Appley Dapply’s “ Bunnies.” 
Nursery Rhymes 


(Warne) 


bottom of the Christmas pillow-case—it is much too 
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substantial to go into a stocking. 


APPLEY DAPPLY’S 
NURSERY RHYMES. 


By Beatrix Potter. 1s. 3d. net. (Warne.) 


Every 
Christmas 
brings an- 
other of these 
quaintly 
charming 
“Peter Rab- 
bit’? books 
from Miss 
Beatrix Pot- 
ter—-quaintly 
charming no 
less in their 
simple, whim- 
sical rhymes 
than in their 
dainty or 
amusing 
colour illus- 
trations. 
There are 
little tales 
about ‘“‘ App- 
ley Dapply, 
a little brown 
mouse,” who 
““ goes to the 
cupboard in 
somebody’s 
house"; 
aboutCotton- 
tail, the rab- 
bit; old Mr. 
Pricklepin 
the hedgehog, and other delightful animal folk. It is a 
capital addition to a very popular series and is just the 
sort of little book that little people like. 


“ONE O'CLOCK FLEW OUT.” 


SHIPS AND SEAFARING. 
By ARTHUR O. Cooke. Illustrated. (Jack.) 

It would be difficult to find a more pleasantly instructive 
book than Mr. Cooke has written for this latest addition 
to the admirable ‘“‘Shown to the Children” series. It 
tells simply and entertainingly everything that the young- 
sters want to know and ought to know about sailors and 
ships. 


From Appley Dapply’s Nursery “OLD Mr. PRICKLEPIN” 
hymes 


(Warne). 


} 
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TOMINA IN RETREAT. 
By Amy LE Feuvre. 5s. net. (R.T.S.) 


Tomina Gavin, a society belle, retires from the world 
of gaiety to mend her shattered nerves in the isolation of 
a sleepy little village miles from anywhere. Bored with 
everything and every one, herself in particular, she finds 
amusement in the doings and sayings of the villagers and 
in driving a 
carrier’s van 
between the 
village and the 
nearest town. 
Atlast,through 
the guidance of 
a little child, 
she discovers 
her soul and 
comes torealise 
the joy of 
being of some 
use in the 
world instead 
of merely a 
butterfly. An 
old lover 
proves to be 
a close neigh- 
bour, but 
Tomina will 
have nothing 
to do with him, 
until, circum- 
stances work- 
consist- 
ently against 
her, the barrier 
of her stern 
resolution 
breaks down. 
The story 
blossoms into 
a sympatheti- 
cally told 
romance, with 
a deep religious 
note in it 
which will 
bring help 
consola- 
tion to many. 
Those who 
admire Miss 
Le Feuvre’s 
work will enjoy 
reading of how 
Tomina, from 
being a carrier 
of people’s 
burdens, came 
to be a carrier 
of a_ higher 
order—a _Car- 
rier of good 
tidings. 


From The Wonder Book 
(Ward, Lock). 


ACTION! 
By Joun S. MARGERISON. 5s.net. (Hodder & Stougiton.) 


As Mr. John S. Margerison has accustomed us to good 
popular books on the Navy, we take up with pleasure his 
latest volume of stories entitled ‘‘ Action!”’ In it are 
exhibited the same careful observation anid va-iety of 
incident which have been remarked in his earlier work. 
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A boy who is nearing the age of eighteen and has thoughts 
of choosing the Sea Arm may here get a very good idea 
of the life as it is lived on a war-footing. The opening 
chapter is a cheerful account of a sailors’ concert, for which 
the quarter-deck of the Blusterer is transformed into a 
theatre. What may be called the social atmosphere is 
marked in several other chapters, but all are redolent of 
the sea and instinct with the spirit of the resourceful 
British sailor 
man. Touch- 
ing resource, 
the chapter 
called ‘‘ The 
Inventors’ is 
an amusing 
narrative of an 
able seaman 
on leave, who, 
while walk- 
ing the City 
streets, saw at 
work a motor 
road - sweeper, 
which gave 
him the idea 
for a patent 
upper-deck 
scrubber. 
From this we 
pass to “A 
Night Attack,” 
the description 
of how a de- 
stroyer patrol 
acts on a re- 
port from the 
Commander- 
in-Chief that 
an enemy 
squadron is at 
anchor in 
Bay. The 
twenty-third 
and last chap- 
ter gives the 
title to the 
volume—a 
vivid account 
of battle and 
the effects 
which follow 
when eight 
tons of metal 
strike one spot 
at the rate of 
about 200 miles 
an hour. One 
class for- 
gotten as a 
rule, says Mr. 
Margerison, by 
writers of 
naval history, 
namely, the 


torpedo-men. 
THEY SEEMED THOROUGHLY HAPPY The terrible 
SAILING THEIR LITTLE BOAT. strain of battle 


is even more 
dreadful for them than for the engine-room man and 
the stoker. ‘‘ There have been attempts to sing the 
praises of the men behind the tube, but up to the present 
eich and every one of these efforts leaves a great deal to 
be desired.”” Mr Margerison repairs that omission in his 
admirable volum>. It will delight every boy who has any 
inclination towards a life on the ocean wave, and every man 
who is interested in what our sailors are doing in war time. 
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THE HILL 
OF BROOM. 


By E. E. Cowper. 
3s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 


This is a charmingly 
told mystery tale of 
Guernsey. ‘The Hill 
of Broom,” or ‘‘La 
Hougue és Brinches”’ 
in the island patois, is 
a wild and lonely spot, 
many miles away from 
Peter Port, the one 
town of any size in the 
island. To an old 
house, situated far up 
on the cliff, comes a girl 
from London in answer 
to an advertisement, 
and the eerie mysteries 
which surround her on 
all sides, and their un- 
ravelling at last, make 
interesting reading. 
The psychic atmosphere 
is cleverly suggested, 
heightened by a strong 
character study of a 
fascinating Guernsey 
girl, who is soaked in 
the old superstitions and 
lore of the island. The 
rugged and_ beautiful 
scenery is described with 
a sure hand, and, 
peopled as it is with 


beings of the other From The Betty Book 
world, it makes an ap- (Nelson). 


propriate setting for the 


THe LITTLE Visitor. 


tales of the prince of 
fairy-tale tellers. In 
this handsome volume 
Mr. Woodburn has 
simplified the language 
of the stories so that 
small readers may have 
the joy of reading them 
for themselves, and need 
no one to interpret any 
hard words, and he has 
done his work carefully 
and well. With its 
twelve beautiful illus- 
trations in colour and 
twenty in black-and- 
white, this should prove 
one of the most popular 
of gift-books with the 
children of the Christ- 
mas that is coming. 


LEADING 
STRINGS. 


2s. 6d. net. (Wells 
Gardner.) 


A charming book for 
young children, and one 
specially suitable as a 
gift for a backward 
child. In the front, 
illustrated with appro- 
priate drawings, are all 
the letters, which in 
themselves should be 


man of mysteries. The action takes place in the early days sufficient to make any little body want to learn the 
of the war, in those far off days before the necessity for alphabet. The drawings which follow, though, would be 
passports made the island all but inaccessible. The war an even greater incentive, and no small person could 
does not play too big a part, although always there in the surely resist the temptation to master the letters in 
background, making the action possible. To attempt to order to find out what fascinating stories lay hidden behind 


give an outline of the story would spoil the reader’s enjoy- the perfectly delightful pictures. Then, too,{the natural- 
ment of it, ist will be 
and that eager to 
would be a become 
thousand familiar 
pities. with the 
names of 
the strange 
HANS animals and 
ANDER- birds that 
SEN’S are so realis- 
= shown in 
TALES. their na- 
Edited by tural sur- fe 
WILLIAM roundings, 
and the 
illustrated 
by Gor- nursery 
DON Ros- rhymes will 
INSON. 73S. have 
‘Cc bounded at- 
bers.) traction for 
others. 
brings us at WHA We 


satisfy the 
taste of all 
little folk 
here ! 


least one 
new edition 


of the im- Fyom The Rosebud Annual : “SKIPPING.” 
mortal fairy- (James Clarke). 
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THE 
ADVENTURES 
OF MABEL. 


By Harry THurstTon 
Peck. Illustrated in 
Colour and _ Bilack- 
and-White by Harry 
ROuUNTREE. (Harrap.) 


For any youngster 
who has never read 
“The Adventures of 
Mabel,” here is a 
chance of reading them 
that ought not to be 
missed. It is one of 
those fascinating tales 
for children that strikes 
exactly the right note 
at the start—‘‘ Once 
upon a time there was 
a little girl named 
Mabel, who lived in a 
cottage with her grand- 
ma, and her brother 
Walter, and Jane the 
cook ’’—and keeps it 
up most alluringly 
right to the last line 
when you have forty 
men shouting: 
“Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Mabel!” 
There was the best of 
reasons for their en- 
thusiasm, for it comes 
at the close of one of 
the most exciting 


episodes in the book. From Fairy Stories of Hans Andersen 


Mabel plays a part in 
all twelve of these 


~ 


Margarel W Tarrant 
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plot takes another leap 
forward. The central 
character, Jennet 
Woodrush, is really a 
splendid piece of work, 
and drawn with a 
delicacy of touch that 
few writers could im- 
prove upon. She is 
very typical of a 
million women of our 
day, feeling the war, 
suffering, yet nobly 
patient and hopeful. 
Never at any moment 
does the reader feel 
that the great icsues at 
stake are not beating 
at her heart, that she 
j, is not fully conscious 
of what vast sacrificcs 
are being made for 
her and for humanity 
in’ general. She is 
meant to be, and suc- 
ceeds in being, typical 
of England, torn and 
bruised, yet glorious in 


| | her strength and ideals. 


Cumber too, the one- 
time pacifist, is drawn 
with infinite skill and 
care, and stands out in 
the book as a character 
to be reckoned with. 
A strong man drawn 
into the vortex because 
his ideals are genuine. 
A powerful volume, 


~ 


(Ward, Lock). 


stories, but Walter shares in her adventures, so does Towser 
the dog and Rex the horse, the Goat and the Grey Rat, Kitty- 
Cat, the little Pig, and others. The word delightful has 
been used in describing so many books that it is getting 
a little worn, but it is the one word that really does describe 
this book. ‘‘ The Adventures of Mabel’”’ are delightful 
adventures and the illustrations of Harry Rountree add 
to the delight of reading about them. 


From REPRESENTATION 
The Jolly 
Book 


(Nelson). 


THE 
MAGIC GATE. 


By Maup STEPNEY Raw- 
son. 6s. (Hutchinson.) 
This is not a “ war” 
novel but a “ war-time ”’ 
novel and shows how the 
war touches a small group 
of people in a typical Eng- 
lish village. The striking 
thing about Miss Rawson’s 
work is its faithful repre- 
sentation of rural society. 
At times the reader is apt 
to get lost in a perfect 
maze of conversation, but 
Miss Rawson cleverly saves 
the situation at the psycho- 
logical moment, and the 


written with charm and 


THe Snow Queen catts fullness of expression, 


FOR LITTLE Kay. 


with a woman’s touch 
on every page and a 


woman’s heart in the midst of it. 


MALVERY HOLD. 
By J. S. FLETCHER. 55. net. 


(Ward, Lock.) 


A first rate mystery story, and one that keeps the reader 


enthralled until every clue has 
been followed up and the 
intricate plot unravelled, is 
““Malvery Hold,” Mr. J. S. 
Fletcher’s latest book. Richard 
Malvery, who was a bit of a rake 
in his youth and went to Canada 
under a cloud, comes back, a 
reformed character, to pay his 
debts and redeem his reputa- 
tion, and, apparently, reaching 
the very doors of his old home, 
strangely disappears. Eight 
months later a friend of the 
name of Blake comes over- 
seas to visit him, under the 
impression that he will find 
him at Malvery Hold, but he 
learns to his dismay that Rich- 
ard never arrived there, 
although a telegram and post 
cards sent to Blake are sufficient 
evidence of his having been in 
the town on a certain date at 
the beginning of the year. 
Blake determines to fathom the 


From THe GENTLE- 
The Jolly — OF 
Book 


(Nelson). 
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mystery, and inch by inch he traces Richard’s movements, 
offering fabulous rewards for any information that will lead 
to the young heir’s recovery, alive or dead. His quest 
brings him many strange adventures, including the great 
adventure of falling in love, but whether he fails or succeeds 
readers must discover for themselves. They will find 
themselves involved in one of the most exciting and most 
skilfully constructed mystery tales it has ever been their 
fortune to strike. And not one of them is likely to get 
an inkling of the solution until, in his own good time, 
the author discloses it. 


SOLDIER MEN. 
By “ YEo.”’ 3s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 


Yeo’s’”’ soldier men are those thirsty, mosquito-bitten 
heroes who are wrestling with the Turk in the Eastern 
theatre of war. Of 
the seventeen short 
stories that comprise 
the |book several 
have already ap- 
peared in various 
periodicals, but all 
are sufficiently good 
to merit their repro- 
duction in this more 
permanent form. 
We hardly know how 
to take Yeo,” for 
though stories 
are chiefly humorous, 
there is beneath most 
of them a strong vein 
of seriousness, not 
to say tragedy, and 
frequently beneath 
his humorous surface 
he succeeds in ham- 
mering home a 
moral. The book is 
immeasurably above 
most of the war 
volumes that have 
been published, for 
the author displays 
an unusual psycho- 
logical power and the 
characters pre- 
sents are real—men 
who think and act 
rationally. Apart 
from revealing an 
insight to the war 
on the outskirts of 
Empire, there is in 
nearly all the stories 
a strong dramatic 
interest and an abun- 
dance of humour of 
the best quality. 
Of the seventeen 
stories we like ‘‘ The From The Madonna of the Goldfinch 
Unsatisfactory UJach). 

Hero” and “ The 

Magnet ” best, chiefly because the themes employed are 
rather uncommon and the author writes with that precision 
which only comes from first-hand knowledge. A distinctly 
clever book and one which deserves permanent place in the 
literature to which the war has given birth. We have had 
many books of stories about the war in France, but very 
few so far that have dealt with what is seen of it by those 
in the remote East, and of those few none that excels 
“Soldier Men” in strong and varied interest or in 
picturesqueness, 
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A SCHOOL CAMP FIRE. 
By Este OxEenHAM. Illustrated. 4s. net. (Chambers.) 


A capital story of the Girl Guides that will delight girl 
readers whether they are Guides themselves or not. The 
Girl Guide organisation has spread to America where the 
idea has been taken up with great enthusiasm, and Miss 
Oxenham adds to the interest of her story and gives it a 
topical touch by introducing some charming American 
members of the movement into her pages. As a gift- 
book for girls of from ten to seventeen ‘‘ A School Camp 
Fire’ would be hard to beat. 


MOTHER GOOSE. 
With 250 Pictures by F. Oprer. 6s. net. (Lippincott.) 


Nursery rhymes, long and short and old and new—surely 
every nursery rhyme 
that was ever written 
in English —will be 
found in this ex- 
haustive collection 
which Mr. F. Opper 
has illustrated with 
exceptional skill and 
humour. Whether 
the drawings are in 
line or colour—and 
there are plenty of 
both varieties—they 
cannot fail to bring 
infinite pleasure to 
the happy children 
who are given the 
opportunity to pore 
over them. There 
is a picture on almost 
every page, and 
sometimes more than 
one, and they un- 
questionably give a 
new charm to the 
favourite old jingles 
of childhood, and 
make the volume 
an ideal Christmas 
present for young- 
sters of all ages. 


NEWS 
OF 
BATTLE. 


By COMMANDER 
E. H. Currey, 
R.N.  (Nelson.) 


Boys will revel in 
this new collection of 
Commander Currey’s 
breezy and entertain- 
ing tales of the sea. 

“GRANDMOTHER WAS SITTING Hie has proved him- 
OF THE selfa born story-teller 
in many another 
book of such alive and picturesque yarns of the gallant 
sailormen he knows so well. Whether they are true, 
or how much of them is true, nobody but the Commander 
can say, but they read like truth, and are full of excite- 
ment and interest, and when one can say that of a book of 
this kind it is not necessary to say more. It is rather 
curious that a nation so much concerned with seafaring as 
our own has not produced more sea-story writers. So long 
as they are so good as Captain Currey we cannot have too 
many of them. 
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LIVINGSTONE : 
THE HERO OF . 
AFRICA. 


By R. B. Dawson. 
2s. 6d. (Seeley, Service.) 


When he was a boy, the 
author of this book knew 
Bishop Hannington, of 
Uganda. One day, when 
staying at the house of 
Mr. Dawson’s father, the 
Bishop induced the small 
boy to put some African 
slave shackles on his hands 
and feet and, whilst he sat 
thus manacled, told him 
some stories of Living- 
stone and the = slave- 
hunters. Later, he heard 
African stories from 
F. C. Selous and other 
African travellers and ex- 
plorers, Stanley being one 
ofthem. Naturally, then, 
his thoughts have been 
drawn much towards the 
Dark Continent and 
especially towards the 
personality and the _his- 
tory of Livingstone, ‘‘ the 
PathClearer.’’ There have 
been many books about 
Livingstone, but new facts 
are always coming to light 
and they find their place 
in this latest narrative. 
Moreover, this is the only 
biography of Livingstone, 
written since the great 
war, _which has thrown 


From The Little White Town of Never Weary 
(Harrap). 


From The Moon Baby 
(Jarrold). 


“ AT THE CASTLE.” 
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new light on much of the 
past and has helped us to 
see the life of the pioneer 
missionary of South Africa 


-more clearly. ‘‘ Now,” says 


Mr. Dawson, “ we really 
understand what Living- 
stone fought for; if we 
did not understand before, 
we do now.” It is an 
admirable biography, 
written with the full know- 
ledge and the enthusiasm 
that must be brought to 
such work if it is to be 
done well. A deeply in- 
teresting and an inspiring 
story that carries with it 
the finest lessons for young 
and old, especially in such 
days as these. 


TWENTY-TWO 
GOBLINS. 


Translated from the 
Sanskrit by ARTHUR W. 
RypeErR. With 20 Illus- 
trations in Colour by 
PERHAM NAHL. 
7s. 6d. net. (Dent.) 


In a book with such a 
title you expect to find 
some of the oddest, queer- 
est, most unusual of fairy 
tales, and you are not 
disappointed in that ex- 
pectation. A_ king is 
charged by a monk to go 
and bring him a dead 
body hanging from a cer- 
tain tree. The king, being 


Faerie Man’s House, THE SIGN-POST 
AND THE Provost's House. 
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a brave man and under 
a debt of gratitude to 
the monk, goes. But 
when he gets the body 
down he finds it is in- 
habited by a goblin, 
and it plays all sorts of 
tricks on him, and con- 
tinually escapes from 
him, but he stubbornly 
and boldly recaptures 
it every time and evcry 
time, to amuse him 


others—will give 
boundless delight to 
young readers of both 
sexes. They are simply 
and entertainingly 
written—the writer 
has a capital narrative - 
touch, and in incident, 
character and atmo- 
sphere the book justifies 
in very delightful 
fashion the expecta- 
tions aroused by the 


on the journey it 

tells him a story. In 

the end, the king, in 

one of the stovies, learns 

the truth about the 

monk and slays him, | 

and so sets the goblin 

i free from the dead body 
ae and earns for himself a 
1ich reward. The tales 
have a freshness and 
variety that make ex- 


four verses of the 
Proem : 


“On Earth’s sweet breast 

The old, old world of 
wonder 

Starts unrepressed 

Above, around and 
under 

The jays in flight 

Haunt all the pleasant 
places 

And elf and sprite 

Have merrymakers’ 


faces.” 
cellent reading — they 
are genuine fairy-tales THE ROSEBUD 
i of the real eerie, gro- ANNUAL. 
tesque and fascinating With about 200 Illus- 
quality. The colour trations. 3s. 6d. net. 
illustrations are some of By (Clarke & Co.) 
the most imaginative ales As delightful a budget 


and artistically finished 
of any in the gift-books 
of this season. 


| FAIRY TALES 
: FROM FOREIGN 
LANDS. 


as ever for the dwellers 
in the nursery—a 
budget full to overflow- 
ing with stories, poems 
and pictures such as will 
keep the very youth- 


From Fairy Tales from Foreign Lands THE MAIDEN KNOWS THE ful reader happily occu- 

By Druip GRrayYeE. (Blackwell). pied for many hours, 
(Blackwell.) and on many days. 
These are fairy stories of the real, old-fashioned kind. “* The Rosebud ”’ has its assured place among the favourite 
Such tales as ‘‘ The Dragon Slayer,” ‘‘ The Dove Maiden,” annuals for children,‘ and it is enough to say that this 


“* The Golden Fish,’’ ‘“‘ The Clever Chicken ’’—to name no year’s volume is everyway worthy of its high reputation. 


~< 


se 


LHe ~w. NEVE, 


Isee the Doon, | 
Find the Doon 


sees me. 


Goa bless the 


a bless me. 
weve 
From The Rosebud Annual <y “| SEE THE Moon.” 


(James Clarke). 
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BABES OF THE WILD. 
By Littan Gask. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


Another of Miss Lilian Gask’s charming stories of animals 
—of the baby elephant, ‘‘ The Littlest One” ; “ Little In- 
quisitive,”” the seal; young ‘‘ Otto the Bold,” who was 
an otter; ‘‘ Merry and Bright,” the fox; ‘‘ Little Eyes,” 
the bear, and other such children of the wild. Stories and 
illustrations are alike admirable. We recommend the 
book unreservedly to any who are looking for Christmas 
gift-books for the small folk. 


From Postman’s Knock 
(Oliphant). 


(Harrap.) 


THE WoRRIED POSTMAN. 


LITTLE MOTHER. 


By Brown MacArtuvur. Illustrated. 5s. net. 


(Erskine Macdonald). 


THE STORY OF 
WILLIAM CAXTON. 


By Susan CuNNINGTON. With 9g Illustrations. 
2s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


This is one of the new additions to Messrs. 
Harrap’s deservedly popular Heroes of All Time 
series. The life-story of Caxton is alive with 
interest—even apart from the wonderful romance 
of his introducing printing into England—and 
Miss Cunnington has related it very interestingly 
and with the most careful historical accuracy. 
A book that has a real educational value which 
is increased by its entire and attractive read- 
ableness. Other new volumes just added to this 
series are ‘‘ Cardinal Wolsey,’”’ by René Francis; 
and ‘‘ Charles the First,’’ by A. E. McKilliam. 
It is needless to say that, in each of these 
volumes, the illustrations are by artists of real 
capacity, and in the matter of print and binding 
they leave nothing to be desired—tor Messrs. 
Harrap have a well-earned reputation for the 
production of beautiful books. 


A very charming tale for small children, all about some 
of themselves, and about a delightful girlish little mcther 
with a mass of yellow hair and baby blue eyes. Older 
persons may read it with enjoyment, but the youngsters 
will simply revel init. An ideal gift-boo: for boys ard 
girls of six to twelve or so—for girls in particular. 


From Czech Folk Tales 
(Allen & Unwin).' 


“ WHAT IS TO BE DONE P” 
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ME LONG, OF LONDON 


From Pillow Dust Ditties 
(Blackwell). 


PILLOW DUST DITTIES. 


By Drvuip Gray. Illustrated by HELEN C. METCALFE. 
(Oxford : Blackwell.) 


““T lay in bed one Friday night, 

The moon was shining on my face, 
And lit the room with fairy light, 

And made it quite a magic place: 
A silver ladder seemed to go 

From where I lay, to touch the skies— 
Of course it really wasn’t so, 

The pillow-dust was in my eyes.” 


This is the opening verse of ‘‘ Pillow Dust Ditties,’ an 
entertaining little book for children, full of whimsical 
fancies, and queer and amusing folk. Between the covers 
of this slim volume we come across all kinds of oddities, 


From Young England 
(Sunday School Union). 


THE Scour. From White Bruin AT Bay. 


from the Pigeon-toed 
Pig to Theophilus Tree- 
footle, who, we may 
learn : 
’ 
inventive mind, 
He patented some 
novelties 
~ Surprising of their 
“kind”... 
and the verses continue 
to tell us all about the 
nose-bag for horses that 
he made, and the tune- 
ful nutmeg-grater ; his 
clockfor sleepy servants, 
and his spring - soled 
bedroom slippers, and 
various other wonderful 
things. The quaint 
ideas in Mr. Grayl’s 
verses should certainly 
appeal to children. At 
times his style is too 
“grown-up,” and he 
uses long words and 
phrases that are too big ‘ 
for little folk; words 
such as ‘“‘emblematical,”’ 
> “ingenious,” ‘ incuba- 
tion,’’ ‘ scientific sur- 
gery,” “rorqual whales,” 
““ spasmodic’’—to quote 
> only a few. Otherwise, 
-_ the book should be 
Mr. LonG OF LONDON. much appreciated by 
children, little and big. 
YOUNG ENGLAND, 1917. 
(Pilgrim Press.) 
The thirty-eighth annual of this fine journal for boys is 
a handsome volume which any young Britisher would be 


(Jarrold). 
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proud to possess. It is pervaded by a strong 
patriotic spirit and abounds with war articles and 
martial stories. But these do not comprise the 
whole of the contents, for variety is the key-note 
aimed at. The magnificent school-serial, ‘‘ Against 
Heavy Odds,” by F. L. Morgan, will be warmly 
appreciated, and the many instructive essays will 
appeal to all thoughtful minds. Almost every kind 
ee of taste has been adequately catered for, and Young 
England is sure to be a favourite Christmas present 
this year, as in all the previous years of its existence. 


THE CHILDS 
OWN MAGAZINE. 
(Sunday School Union.) 


A feast of lovely stories and bright articles is 
packed together between the gay covers of this 


popular annual, and will bring many happy hours to 
little folks this Christmas. There are pictures galore, tite 

including a charming frontispiece in colour, and the Gi \ 
serial story, ‘‘ The House of the Ogress,” by W. E. \\ \ 
Cule, is an exciting tale with a topical interest 


which makes it specially interesting. The pages are 
full of fun and laughter, and if Santa Claus would 
take a word of advice, he would put an extra large 
supply of The Child’s Own Magazine in his bag on 
Christmas Eve, for it’s a sure thing he won’t find a 
more acceptable Christmas surprise for his many 
expectant young friends anywhere ! — 


A Gcop CaTcu. 


From The Child’s Own Magazine 
(Sunday School Union). 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


With hundreds of Colour and Black-and-White Illus- 
trations. (Cassell.) 


A magazine that has arrived at its eighty-sixth volume SSS 
carries its own recommendation with it. No magazine SSS SSS 
could live so long and enjoy such popularity as Little vs 
Folks has won without possessing exceptional qualities / { / 7 


of interest. This is particularly so with a publication for 
boys and girls, for the children go to a book of this kind / 
for amusement and unless they are amused and interested 
they say so simply and frankly and make it clear that 
they do not want any more of it. A glance through / 
Little Folks explains its success. Three capital serials 
run through the volume; there are a score of as capital 
short stories, a good supply of light verse, and articles po 
on all manner of entertaining subjects. Add the pictures 7 
in colour and black-and-white, and what better in the : 7 
way of a book could the heart of childhood desire ? 


JEWISH FAIRY 
TALES. 


Selected and Translated by GERALD FRIEDLANDER. _IIlus- 
trated by Beatrice HIRSCHFELD. (Robert Scott.) 


+a 6 A most interesting little volume is this slender collection 
of Jewish fairy-tales gleaned from old Jewish writings. 
To the modern mind there is a suggestion of ‘‘ The Arabian 
Nights’ in their simple, direct style, which takes magic 
as an everyday matter, and does not gloss over tragedy. 
In few words evil is punished and virtue is rewarded, and 
shrewd sense mingles with supernatural happenings. The 
first story in the book is taken from ‘‘ The Babylonian a ~_ 
Talmud ”’ and tells of King Solomon and the difficulty he’ * 3 
met with in carrying out the sacred injunction that in the = = 

building of the Temple no instrument of iron should be 

employed ; and goes on to tell of the way in which the 

Shamir, the wonderful worm, was found, which split the 

stones without trouble. The best story is a version of 

the “‘Le Corbean and Le Renard” fable. The clever 

illustrations are in keeping with tales, unusual, simple,  Fyo», Jewish Fairy Tales BENAIAH SETTING OUT 

and sure to appeal to children. (Robert Scott). ON HIS JOURNEY. 
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WEST AFRICAN 
FOLK TALES. 


By W.H. Barker, B.Sc., 
and SINCLAIR. 
7s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 


The ‘legends of West 
Africa are by no means 
new in folk-lore, but it is 
evidently one of those fields 
in which there is room for 
many. The present col- 
lection is an important 
contribution to our know- 
ledge and Myr. Barker’s 
introductory remarks have 
been written with great 
care and discrimination. 
Similar pains have been 
taken with the tales them- 
selves by a comparative 
study of many versions, to 
eradicate what is ‘‘ super- 
fluous and spurious,” 
meaning in the main that 
which European civilisation 
has brought in to modify 
and alloy the genuine Gold 
Coast folk-lore. The col- 
lection is equally divided 
into Anansi or Spider Tales 
and a group of miscellane- 
ous lore. In the first series 
we are continually reminded 
of Old Brer Rabbit the 
Voodoo, and Mr. Barker 
draws special attention to 
the analogy between the 
non-familiar narrative of 
the lore-baby andthe 
Anansi story which tells us 


“why spiders are always found in the corners of ceilings.”’ 
Our friend Brer Rabbit is, however, a far moze amiable 


From The Marvels of Geology 
(Seeley, Service). 


THE TRACK OF AN 
EarTtTH Wave. 


personality than the selfish 
and greedy Spider, whose 
true nature is made to 
appear at all points of the 
lore concerning him. The 
miscellaneous tales are very 
curious and there is a 
strange charm in some of 
them. Mr. Barker was for- 
merly principal of the 
Government Institution of 
Accra, so he writes with 
first-hand knowledge, while 
the twenty-four drawings 
of Cecilia Sinclair have 
been done on the spot 
also, and their realism is 
an admirable supplement 
to the realism which 
characterises the tales. 
Together they certainly 
help us, in the words 
quoted by Mr. Barker, to 
‘““ get at the back of the 
black man’s mind.” 


STORIES FROM 
CHINESE 
HISTORY. 


By A. S. Rog. Illustrated. 
1s. net. (Wells Gardner.) 


Eleven capital little 
tales, beginning with one 
of ‘‘ The Princess who 
would not Smile ’’ and end- 
ing with one about “ The 
Wise Mandarin.’”’ They 
are just the simple kind of 
tale that children love, with 


quaint touches of strange loveliness and of odd naiveté 


that give them a delightful freshness and piquancy. 


From West African Folk Tales 
(Harrap). 
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PENROD AND SAM. 


By Bootn TARKINGTON. Illustrated. 5s. net. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 


The inclusion of ‘‘Sam” in the title is probably due 
to no other cause than to differentiate the volume from 
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BOOKS 


and why—will answer the many awkward questions 
with which boys are prone to bewilder their unfortunate 
grown-up relations. Yes, this is decidedly a book 
which every youngster of an inquiring disposition should 
possess. 


THE CANTERBURY 
PILGRIMS. 


Retold from CHAUCER by 
J. WaLtER McSpappEN. 
With Illustrations in 
Colour. 5s. net. (Harrap.) 


It may seem a bold thing 
to say, but we are disposed 
to say it—that this book is 
worthy to stand on the same 
shelf and not far away from 
Lamb’s “‘ Tales from Shake- 
speare.”” Grown-ups who 
are baffled by Chaucer’s 
ancient English may read 
these prose versions of his 
tales with interest. But 
they are primarily intended 
for younger readers, and to 
them they should appeal 
prevailingly. ‘‘ The Knight’s 
Tale,” ‘‘ The Squire’s Tale,” 
—where can you have better 
tales of chivalry and high 
emprise ? And the pathos 
and glamorous romance of 
“The Clerk’s Tale” of 


From Modern Whaling and Bear Hunting 
(Seeley, Service). 


patient Griselda—these are 
A Potar Beak things that should never 


an earlier in the series: for Penrod once again 
stands on a lonely pedestal of mischief. The = 
delineation of this kind of engaging puerile 
depravity is almost an American monopoly, and 
Mr. Tarkington holds his own with many famous : 4 Ba ‘ 
predecessors. Penrod’s genius for wrongdoing (from 
his point of view his fatal facility for being mis- 
judged) is not always of uniform brilliance, but at 
his best he is very good indeed. We like him best 
when he overreaches himself and finds to his 
inexpressible disgust that he has done a real 
service, as when he interrupts his sister’s courtship 
and discovers too late that he has driven off an 
unwelcome suitor. The last episode of ‘‘ The 
Party’”’ is a glorious carnival of misrule, describing 
how Penrod wrecked a children’s party without 
being himself the chief of sinners. His most meri- 
torious deed was the making of a black snake out 
of stuffed stockings, the sight of which convinced 
‘Te his father’s bibulous friend that it was not merely 
biliousness that he suffered from. 


THE ROMANCE OF 
WAR INVENTIONS. 


By T. W. Corpin. 5s. (Seeley, Service.) 


Here is a book that will make an irresistible 
appeal to all boys. It tells of the romance of 
warships, guns, tanks, rifles, bombs, and oh, any 
amount of other fearsome things, and the interest is 
greatly enhanced by the very exciting illustrations. 
What boy could resist the illustration of the tank 
which forms the frontispiece? And then the chapter 
on aeroplanes, and how they are used to help our 
men at the front; and how they are constructed 


From The Romance of War Inventions A TANK. 
(Seeley, Service). 
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grow old and, if they do, ought to be retold. They are not 
only good in themselves, but in this retelling serve to show 
how much they lose who leave Chaucer unread and should 
serve the useful purpose of sending the reader to the great 
originals. The illustrations are beautiful in idea and 
excellently reproduced. One must especially praise the 
pictures of the Squire, ‘‘ singing he was, or flute-playing 
all day long”’; ‘‘ Canace and the Falcon,” and perhaps, 
more than all, the grace in face and figure and the soft- 
toned colouring of patient Griselda, ‘‘ tending her flocks 
and spinning busily at the same time.” 


From The Wonder Book of the Navy 
(Ward, Lock). 


THE WONDER BOOK 
OF THE NAVY. 


Edited by Harry Gotpinc. 3s. 6d. net. (Ward, Lock.) 


Both from an artistic and an instructive point of view, 
“The Wonder Book of the Navy ’”’ is an excellent Christ- 
mas gift for boys and girls with an inquiring turn of mind. 
There is little concerning the Navy which they will not 
learn from this handsomely bound and profusely illus- 


trated volume. Besides nearly three hundred photographs 
in the text there are sixteen beautifully coloured, plates 
depicting all manner of vessels under all manner of cir- 
cumstances. The articles and stories, written in a simple 
yet absorbingly interesting style, deal with the Navy in 
all its aspects—from a naval battle to uniform and?medals ; 
from training schools to submarines and wrecked zeppelins. 
It is one of the most complete and useful books of its kind 
one could wish to find. The very book for these days, 
when there is so much to be known about the Navy, and 


so few who know enough of it. 


A WINTER GALE IN THE NORTH SEA 


THE STORY OF THE GOOD 
SHEPHERD. 


By Rev. J. A. DouGras. Illustrated. 1s. 6d.nct. (Wells 
Gardner.) 


In the simplest possible language the Rev. J. A. Douglas 
has told again the greatest of all stories—the story of the 
life and death and resurrection of Christ, and with the 
same perfect simplicity expounded His teachings. It is 
so written that its narrative will charm the childish reader 
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and the lessons it conveys are made part of the world’s 
most wonderful romance. The illustrations in colour and 
black-and-white are beautifully reproduced. 


KITTY CARSTAIRS. 
By J. J. Bert. 6s. (Robert Scott.) 

Mr. Bell has achieved a triumph. He has piled coinci- 
dence upon coincidence, and all the while has made us so 
heartily pleased with them that we never for a moment 
label his “‘ situations’’ unreal. His novel, ‘‘ Kitty Car- 
stairs,’’ is concerned with love and money and a mildly 
criminal love foy money ; and it begins by showing us the 
hero Colin driven courteously but firmly from his home 
because he has failed to be a success in his final examina- 
tion. This first chapter shows us, also, the heroine, Kitty, 
saying ‘‘ good-bye”’ to Colin, and inwardly bemoaning 
her grim, grey existence in the house of her penuriovs, 
money-grasping uncle and aunt. Treachery, unkindness, 


From ’Possum 
(Ward, Lock). 


even cruelty, on the part of the uncle, and persistent, un- 
welcome attentions from a hateful would-be lover, drive 
Kitty from her travesty of a home ; and the main part of 
the story tells of the righting of Kitty’s wrongs ; and gives 
a quite exciting narrative of the juggling with the shares 
in the Zenith Gold Mine which were Kitty’s by right. 
The pleasant people in the story are very pleasant indeed ; 
the others are black-hearted villains, who are not above 
cheating, and kidnapping, and attempting murder to save 
their own skins. In fact Mr. Bell’s new novel is lively 
and exciting, and told in his own light, capable style. 


From Arthur Mee’s Gift Book 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


Lvom Ordeal by Sea 
(Jarrold). 
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From The Huntress 


Bia JACK HELD THE LANTERN 
(Hodder & Stoughton). 


UP TO HER FACE. 


GLORY EVERLASTING. 


By Mary OpPensHaw. 6s. (Simpkin.) 


A perfectly natural and thoroughly interesting story 
of the present day is Miss Mary Openshaw’s latest novel, 
“‘ Glory Everlasting.’’ The central figure is young Gregory 
Benyon, cowed and bullied by a tyrannical father, who, 
when the opportunity arrives, conquers his inherent timi- 
dity, and proves himself a man. The charm of the book 
lies in its inimitable character study and delicate humour, 
its chief interest revolving around the tangled love stories 
which form the substance of the plot, and the reader is kept 
in a state of delicious uncertainty until the conclusion is 
reached. The first half of the book is the most engaging— 
perhaps this is because it escapes the shadow of the war, and 
the glamour of the old world is upon it. Although conscious 
of the horrors of warfare, Miss Openshaw avoids harrow- 
ing details, and her story has an outlook that is 
pure and idyllic, and inspires one with the clean, fresh 
joyousness of youth. Humorous without a hint of cyni- 
cism ; pathetic in parts without a trace of morbidness, 
and wholly realistic without being in any degree sordid, 
it is a book that leaves one with intimate memories of 
lovable, everyday people, taking their share in the pains 
and pleasures of the world, and helping to bear the burdens 
of these later days. 


THE NEW GIRL. 
By DoroTtHEA Moore. 4s. 6d. net. (Nisbet.) 

Dorothea Moore can always be relied upon for an interest- 
ing girl’s story. ‘‘ The New Girl” is a charmingly fresh 
tale of school life vivaciously told. The heroine is a lonely 
little orphan girl, possessed of dreams of what school life 


is like, and she persuades her guardian to send her away 
to school. The dreams do not exactly materialise, at 
least she finds school is not a bit like the story books 
painted it. Of course there are all sorts of adventures, 
and Nicola, or “‘ Nicky” as she is called, makes heaps of 
real friends, and even gets “‘ taken up” by the head girl. 
The description of the cricket match between Nares and 
Courthill is very thrilling, and until the last minute we are 
not quite sure that Nares is going to win. And we are as 


pleased as the girls themselves when, after all, “ Nicky ”’ 
carries off the elocution prize. 


From The New Girl 
(Nisbet). 


WITCH’S HOLLOW. 
By A. W. Brook. 5s. net. (Raithby, Lawreace & Co.) 

““Witch’s Hollow” is a fairy story, describing the 
adventures of three charming children, Johnny, Joan and 
Judd, with the no less charming fairy, Good Fortune, and 
the fascinating Mr. Bodypin. Mr. Bodypin is really worth 
describing. He was a little deformed dwarf, very, very 
hairy, with a beard and whiskers that reached his boots, 
and one leg ever so much shorter than the other, so that 
he walked with a decided limp. He had to follow the 
Witch of the Wood about, as closely as Mary’s little 
lamb followed her. Now, the witch was anything but a 
pleasant person, and treated the little dwarf very cruelly, 
so that he was pleased when he had a chance of talking 
to the children, and promised to warn them against any of 
the witch’s spells. It would spoil the story to tell of the 
many adventures Johnny, Joan and Judd met with in the 
Witch’s Hollow, and how little Judd’s disobedience placed 
them all under the charms of the witch. It is a story that 
will delight the heart of any true child, 
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OWN ANNUAL. 
7s. 6d. (Religious Tract Society.) 


“The Girl’s Own Annual” is a_ perfect 
treasure-house for girls of all ages, containing 
a fund of helpful information as well as an 
abundance of wholesome and entertaining 
fiction. Articles on an inexhaustible variety 
of subjects will be found between its covers— 
indeed, almost every side of a woman’s nature 
seems to have been catered for, and there is an 
illustration on nearly every page, not to mention 
the addition of some fine colour-plates. That 
bright, vivacious magazine, The Girl's Own 
Paper, has done its share to keep up the hearts 
of the women and girls at home during the 
strain and suffering of the past anxious year, 
and in volume form it will be welcomed into 
many homes as an old and trusted friend. 
Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey’s serial, ‘“‘ The 
Lady of the Basement Flat,’”” makes excellent 
reading, and the shorter tales as well present 
a very high standard of work. As _ usual, 
“The Girl’s Own Annual ”’ will be a favourite 
Christmas present this year. It is an admir- 1 [SULLER, 
able miscellany of amusing and instructive Fyrom The Rhyme Garden 
literature for all sorts of girls—and for their (Fisher Unwin). 
mothers as well. This year’s volume is even 7 
better than last, and that is saying a great 


deal. THE RHYME GARDEN. 


Verses and Drawings by Mar. 
GUERITE BULLER ALLAN. 
3s. Od. net. (John Lane.) 


ALLAN 
GARDENING. 


The rhymes in the ‘‘ Rhyme 
Garden”’ are about all manner 
of things—gardens included,but 
most of them have a quaintly 
humorous touch or run with 
a lilting irresponsible nursery- 
rhyme liveliness. But they are 
full of gentlest sympathy too for 
both animals and humans. “ At 
the Zoo,”’ for instance, Mr. Bear 
tells his small questioner that 
he is feeling very well : 

“But oh, I hate this dusty cage 

Far more than I can tell,” 


and, says the rhyme: 


“He stared at me, forgot his play, 
Poor jolly little bear ; 
It seemed to me he was in jail he 
ON In that enclosure there. 


ER. 
““They’ve taken from him all he 
loves, 
The woods, the pools, the sun, 
And, in exchange, they offer him 
A little currant bun!” 


There is tenderness and a beauty oa 
of simplicity in ‘‘ Child’s Prayer”’ 
in ‘‘ Dreams,’ where, 

** Beneath the lilac Grandma sits 


In shadow there and knits and 


and in others, but there is 
daintiness, quaintness of thovght 
and fancy in all of them, and 
the prevailing note is a note ot 
happiness and good fun.. The 
many pictures in colour and 
black-and-white add enormously 
to the humour and the joy of 


From The Girl’s Own Annual A a Litre it all. A thoroughly delightful 
(Religious Tract Society), inTO THE Waltina Car, book for the youngsters. 
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THE STORY 
OF THE 
STUBBYDUB. 


By “ Ras.” Illustrated. (Westall.) 


From The Story of the Stubbydub 
(Westall). 


‘“ Have you heard the story of the Stubbydub and Meg, 
The Mousie and the Bunny, Mrs. Cog Gog, too, and Peg, 
Not forgetting Annabella and the Chickie all forlorn 
And their strangely strange experience one cold and frosty 

morn?” 


If you haven’t—and of course you haven’t if you haven’t 


Cover DEsiGn. 
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NELSON’S 
NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


Handsomely Bound. Illustrated in Colours. 


3/6 AMUSEMENTS IN MATHEMATICS. 
net. By HENRY E, DUDENEY. 


An important collection of this well-known inventor’s Puzzles and Problems, 
including examples in practically every branch of the subject, all carefully 
ordered and classified. | Written in a light and popular style, there is nothing 
dry and scholastic about the book. It is calculated to interest, amuse, and 
instruct the merest novice in puzzle solving, and yet it presents matter worthy 
cf the consideration of the advanced mathematician. It is perhaps the most 
comprehensive and complete book of mathematical puzzles that--has yet 


appeared. 
3/6 HOW WE KEPT THE SEA. 
net. By Commander E. HAMILTON CURREY, R.N. 


A vivid description by a naval writer of authority of what our Navy has 
achieved during the War. This is the only continuous narrative published of 
British naval exploits, and should be in great demand. Besides sixteen full- 
page Plates, the volume includes a series of Drawings’ by A. S. FORREST. 


Quarto, handsome cloth, with Picture Wrapper by JOSEPH SIMPSON. 
3/6 NEWS OF BATTLE. 
net. By Commander E. HAMILTON CURREY, R.N. 


A stirring story, giving realistic pictures of life in the Navy to-day on board a 
Cruiser, a Mine-Sweeper, and a Destroyer. 


NEW STORY BOOK. 
3/6 HOW WE BAFFLED THE GERMANS. 


net, By ERIC WOOD. 


The stirring adventures of two boys who took part in the conquest of German 
South-West Africa. 


LARGE PICTURE BOOKS, 
The Betty Book. Price 5/= net. 


Anne Anderson’s Christmas present for the youngsters, A large and handsome board 
book of Colour Plates and many Black-and-white Illustrations, Special end paper and beautiful 
cover design. The book tells the story of Betty and her dolls. 


The Adventures of Chippybobbie. Price 3/6 net. 


Fanciful illustrations of the wonderful adventures of a very small bird in a very big 
world. The pictures are drawn with much humour. 


NELSON’S ANNUALS. 
The Jolly Book. Price 3/6 net. (Full of Pictures and Stories.) 
The Chummy Book, Price 3/6 net. (Numerous Pictures and Bright 
The Children’s Treasury. Price 1/6 net. [Stories.) 


THE CHILDREN’S BOOKSHELF. 
Price 1/3 net each. 
Billy the Scout. Fairy Land. 


Sinbad the Sailor. Nursery Songs. 


Extra large size, with entirely new pictures throughout. 


THOMAS NELSON G&G SONS, 
35 and 36, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.4. 


PARKSIDE WORKS, EDINBURGH. 
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From The Wonder Book of The Navy 
(Ward, Lock). 


bought or borrowed this book—you can’t do better than 
make yourself acquainted with it at once. That is, assum- 
ing that you are not, unfortunately, too old to enjoy a first- 
rate nonsense story told in whimsical, tripping verse and 
illustrated with just such pictures as all children love 
of the humans and animals who take part in the tale. 
Several of the illustrations are in colour and full-page 
sized. Both as a story and a picture book ‘“‘ The Story 
of Stubbydub ”’ bids fair to become a nursery favourite. 


THE STOLEN GRAND LLAMA. 
By J. CLAvERTON Woop. 5s. net. (R.T.S.) 


A good start in Christmas books is made in ‘‘ The Stolen 


A SEAPLANE SAILING ABOVE A 
PORTION OF THE FLEET. 


Grand Llama.” Two men, 
Renton and Cameron, the 
former with his motherless 
little boy, are travelling 
through Tibet, on their way 
from Peking to India. A 
Chinaman, whom Cameron 
has nursed through enteric, 
accompanies the party. They 
are attacked by Tibetan 
ruffians: Renton is killed, 
the Chinaman disappears 
over a precipice, and Cameron 
seizes the boy, and flees to a 
village. Here, in a hut, he 
lays the child in a cradle 
alongside a Tibetan infant. 
About this time the Dalai 
Llama has died, and a new 
incarnation ig being sought. 
Yellow-robed men enter the 
hut, see the strange child, 
and hail him as the new holy 
leader for whom they are 
searching. The story is con- 
cerned with his upbringing, 
and the wonderful way in 
which Cameron, whose 
schemes are assisted by the 
Chinaman, gets access to Dick Renton, and retrieves his 
intellect and physique. They have startling adventures, 
of course. The story is far above the average of its class. 


KING, OF THE KHYBER RIFLES. 


By TatsBot Munpy. 5s. net. (Constable.) 


This is a story of the Secret Service in India, and is 
written with a knowledge of and real love for India which 
is shown in the opening chapter, part of which is really 
worth quoting: ‘‘ The men who govern India are few. 
Those who stand in their way and pretend to help them 


From All About Engines 
(Cassell). 
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T. C. &6 E. C. JACK’S 
NEW GIFT BOOKS. 


Handsomely Bound. Illustrated in Colours. 
THE “ 3/6 THE NATIONS’ HISTORIES. 
net. A New Series of Histories by well qualified writers, giving in a clear and interesting 
SECRET os manner the histories of the various Nations from the earliest times. Each volume 
by Dorothy Russ includes an Appendix, giving valuable information regarding the internal conditions 


of the country hem the earliest returns. With Maps and 16 Plates. 


HUNGARY. By A. B. YoLLAnpD, M.A. | JAPAN. By F. HapLanp Davis. 
SPAIN. By Davip HAnNNay. GERMANY. By W. T. Wavueu, M.A. 
ad POLAND. By G. F. SLocomse. 


76 BIRDS THROUGH THE YEAR. 


7 net. By W. BEACH THOMAS and A. K. COLLETT. 
bil it] ; | 360 pp. Quarto, Cloth. With 24 Coloured Plates and upwards of 236 Text Illustrations 
by A. W. SEABY and others. 
“ 4/6 = A FASCINATING BOOK ON THE WAYS OF BIRDS. 
5: THE FAIRY SCALES, AND OTHER STORIES. 
net. By GLADYS SMYTHE, 


Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-W hite by CATHERINA PATRICCHIO. 


Quarto, Cloth. 
The volume contains entirely Original Fairy Tales conveying in allegorical form simple lessons of kind: es3 and 


unselfishness. 
6/-5 THE MADONNA OF THE GOLDFINCH. aaa 
net. By AMY STEEDMAN, 
Beautifully IMiastrated in Colours. Large Square 8vo. THE FAIRY SCALES 
2/6 LITTLE MISS ANZAC. 
net. The True Story of an Australian Doll. 


By ADA A. HOLMAN, 
Wife of the Premier of New South Wales. 


With 11 amusing Full-page Illustrations in Colour, and 9 in Black-and-White, by an 
Australian Artist, Miss NELLE Kopp. Quarto. 


26 THE SECRET PASSAGE. 


net. By DOROTHY RUSSELL. 
With Charming Illustrations in Colour by HONOR APPLETON. Cloth. 
A particularly fascinating story for Children. Tells of the adventures of a happy family of boys and 
girls at the seaside. The children are really jolly children—inteiesting to read about even if they had eeceacnense 


no adventures—but they do really meet a German Spy,and . . . if you read the book yuu will realise 
how desperately exciting their adventures were. 


36 THE NURSERY BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES. 


net. It contains about 50 Stories, charmingly told by AMY STEEDMAN. Illustrated with 24 full-page Plates in 
Colour and about 50 Drawings in the text. 


In One Volume. Quarto, Cloth. 


** Shown to the Children” Series. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


Uniform with Previous Volumes in this Series. 
2/6 SHIPS AND SEAFARING. 
net, By A. 0. COOKE. 
each. “ This is a splendid gift-book, with many Coloured Illustrations.”— Weekly Scotsman. 


“The little book, excellently illustrated, is a most comprehensive survey of its subjec*.”—Edinburgh 
Evening News 


RAILWAYS. 
By GEORGE 8S. DICKSON. 
Each volume contains 43 Two-Colour Plates and Text Cuts. Cloth. 


16 THE FLOWER GARDEN, AND HOW TO 
net. WORK IN IT. 
A Book for War Time and After. 
Illustrated. Cloth. 


A thoroughly practical handbook on economic gardening arranged according to the 
months of the year. 


THOMAS NELSON ®& SONS, Ltd. (Incorporating T. C. & E. C. JACK, Ltd.), 
35 & 36, Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C.4; Parkside Works, EDINBURGH. 
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are a host, and from 
the host goes up an 
endless cry that 
India is the home of 
thugs, and of three 
million hungry ones. 
The men who know 
answer that she is 
the original home of 
chivalry, and the 
modern mistress of 
more decent, gallant 
native gentlemen 
than ever graced 
any other page of 
history.’’ King, the 
hero of the tale, is 
one of ‘the men 
who know,”’ and his 
method of dealing 
with recalcitrant 
natives is amazingly 
successful, and will 
appeal to all lovers 


pire. It would bea 
shame to even hint 
at the many excit- 
ing adventures and 
mysteries which 
make this story so 
thrilling, but it is 
safe to say that 
there is no English From The Harlequinade 
boy but would be (Sidgwick & Jackson). 
glad and proud to own a copy. 


THE DREAM CHILD. 


By MARGARET BARKER. 
(Great Yarmouth : Jarrold.) 


These poems are not so much for children as about 
them, but children who are fond of poetry and old enough 
to appreciate it will enjoy the series of fanciful, graceful 
verses of the Dream Child, Pia, and older readers will 
have pleasure in them, too, and be glad to find: 


“ Refuge over the Dream-bridge 
From world-wide woe and strife. 
Where the Sleep-veil falls 
And the Dream-child calls 
Peace round the whole of life... . 


““Many dear lads for England 
Are tossing their lives away : 
For them it would seem 
This world’s the dream. 
Say, dare we tell them, Nay ? 


“They cross a terrible Sleep-bridge 
Where fire as a curtain falls, 
But a gate stands wide 
At the farmost side 
Where the Christ Who loves them calls.” 


EVERYDAY, 
WITH WHICH IS 
INCORPORATED 
SUNDAY. 


3s. 6d. net. (Wells Gardner.) 


Each year as Christmas comes round, many little folk 
must be eagerly looking forward to the bound volume of 
Everyday. Always full of good things, the present volume 
maintains its high note, and no more delightful present for 


a young niece or 
nephew is imaginable. 
The short stories are 
delightful in their 
simplicity, and the 
serial has some quite 
thrilling moments. 
Small people with 
histrionic gifts will 
welcome the twelve 
plays, and get much 
amusement out of 
them. There is 
almost everything 
the heart of a child 
could desire ; puzzles, 
poetry, and articles 
on the most fasci- 
nating themes. 
Tucked away in a 
quiet corner with 
this book the fortu- 
nate owner need no 
longer dread, the 
boredom of a_ wet 
day. Itis good that 
the smaller members 
of the community 
should be well 
catered for in the 
matter of literature, 
and Everyday is one 
of the best of their 
caterers 


Hi 


FRONTISPIECE. 


From Serbian Fairy Tales 
(Heinemann). 


AT LENGTH SHE CAME TO 
A FINE LARGE HOUSE. 
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W. & R. GHAMBERS’S AUTUMN LIST 


THE “DOC.” AND SOME OTHERS. 


By ‘* AEsculapius"’ (A Surgeon of the Royal Navy). 3/6 net. 
The fact that readers of Chambers’s Journal have been as keenly apprecia- 
tive of “‘ Asculapius’s”’ stories as they were of “‘ Taffrail’s’”’ inimitable 
“ Pincher Martin ”’ is a guarantee that this volume will give infinite pleasure 
and amusement to all who are interested in our gallant naval defenders. 


CUT’ »'CHEYNE. By Joseph Laing Waugh. 2/6 net. 
This volume, by the author of ‘‘ Betty Grier,”’ will be welcomed for Mr. 
— Waugh’s delightful delineation of further types of Scottish life and 

aracter. 


CHEERIO! Some Soldier Yarns. 
By J. Frederick Tilsley. 2/6 net. 
Written in a smart, up-to-date style, with a vein of philosophic humour 
running all through. 
CONSCRIPT “ TICH.” By Jack Spurr. 2/6 net. 


The sketch abounds in both humour and pathos, and Jack Spurr shows a 
true insight into the character of the men of the New Army. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


Beautifully Illustrated and Handsomely Bound. 
HANS ANDERSEN'S FAIRY TALES. 7/6 net. 
Edited by Wm. Woodburn. 12 Illustrations in Colour. 
20 Black-and-White Illustrations by Gordon Robinson. 


An important feature of this volume is the simplifying of the language so 


as to make it an edition which even young children will read for themselves 
with understanding and delight. 


FAIRY GODMOTHER. By L. T. Meade. 5/- net. 
The Fairy Godmother is the type of character the late Mrs. L. T. Meade 
was ever happy in depicting. 

A SCHOOL CAMP FIRE. _ By Elsie Oxenham. 4/- net. 
This is a story of the Girl Guides, and as the movement has developed very 
rapidly in America, Miss Oxenham has ght our American cousins into 
her “ picture.” 

“MISS PETER." By May Baldwin. 3/6 net. 


This story is one of the best Miss Baldwin has written. It is full of vivacity 
and humour. 


BETTER THAN RICHES. By L. T. Meade. 3/6 net. 
The title of this story tells its own tale. It is rich in sound, wholesome 
sentiment, and is sure to be a favourite. 

TRUE TO HER COLOURS. ByL.E.Tiddeman. 3/6 net. 
A story for elder girls, in which English and French families are brought 
closely in contact. The spirit of loyalty is the pervading note of the story. 

OUR AGREEABLE FRIENDS. 

By F.G. Aflalo. New Edition. 6/- net. 
AN ORIGINAL AND ENTERTAINING BOOK ABOUT ANIMALS. 

“This book presents to the young reader in fascinating manner the 
habits of wild animals and their various devices for obtaining food and 
making friends. In fact, the book comes very near showing us the work- 
ing of their minds. We predict a great success for this really delightful 
volume.”’—Schoolmaster. 

HIS FIRST TERM. ByJ.Finnemore. New Edition. 5/- net. 
In this story, the Japanese boy, Ito Nagao, who has figured so prominently 
in most of Mr. Finnemore’s recent stories, is introduced for the first time. 
It is well that the boys of the Empire should be told of the good qualities 
of the sons of our gallant little Ally. 

A BOY SCOUT IN THE BALKANS. 

By J. Finnemore. New Edition. 5/- net. 

“ The story of the boy’s hairbreadth escapes amid the fearful conflict 
goes with a swing. Mr. Finnemore has evidently taken great pains to 
ensure accuracy in details.” —Saturday Review. 

THREE SCHOOL CHUMS. 

By J. Finnemore. New Edition. 5/- net. 

“* A remarkably interesting story, telling the fortunes of some refreshing 
and diverting boys with keen minds and vigorous bodies.” — Morning Post. 

A SCHOOL CONSPIRACY. By Andrew Home. 3/6 net. 
Pas "oe to fill the heart of every schoolboy with keenest joy.”— 

unch. 


MIDDY OF THE “ BLUNDERBORE." 
By Charles Gleig (late Lieut. R.N.). New Edition. 3/- net. 
“* The resourcefulness and indomitable pluck of the British seaman in 
moments of difficulty and danger are vividly characterised, with a strong 
undercurrent of humour.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
RIVALS AND CHUMS. 


By Kent Carr. New Edition. 3/- net. 


“The picture provided of the inner working of a great public school 
is as anol as anything we have read.”—Observer. 


W. & R. CHAMBERS, Ltd., 38 Soho Square, London, W.1.: 339 High Street, Edinburgh. 


-Demy 8vo, Cloth Gilt, xxxii + 424 pp. Price 10s. 6d. net. 


The Harmonial Philosophy 


A Compendium and Digest of the Works 
of ANDREW JACKSON DAVIS, the 
‘ Seer of Poughkeepsie. 

The popularity of the writings of the celebrated American Seer, Andrew 
Jackson Davis, among spiritualists and numerous schools of religious 
mystics, has been one of the phenomenal facts of the last half century. 
The object of this work has been to present an impartial summary of his 
whole teaching as comprised in the 27 volumes of his published works as 
far as possible, without diminution of any kind. 


The Epworth Phenomena 


And Other .Psychic Experiences of John 
Wesley, Personal and Narrated. 


Collated by DUDLEY WRIGHT. With 
Critical Introduction by J. ARTHUR HILL. 
2s. 6d. net. 


A detailed record of the celebrated phenomena which occurred at 
Epworth Vicarage as narrated by numerous eye-witnesses, followed by 
accounts of psychic experiences met with by John Wesley during his 
missionary activities. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 200 pp. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Rational Memory Training 


By B. F. AUSTIN, A.M., B.D., Ex-principal of 
Alma Ladies’ College, St. Thomas, Ontario. 

A Series of Articles on Memory, its Practical Value, its Phenomenal 
Powers. its Physiological Basis, the Laws which govern it, the Methods of 
Improving, it, Attention, Association, and Arrangement of Ideas, Causes of 
Defective Memory, Mnemonics, their Use and Abuse, &c., &c., with Hints 


and Helps in Memorising Figures, Lists of Words, Prose and Poetic Litera- 
ture, New Languages, &c. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, 248 pp. (with 18 diagrams illustrative 
of the text). Price 3s. 6d. net. 


A Catechism of Palmistry 


The Sciences of Chirognomy and Chiromancy explained in the form of 
Question and Answer. By IDA ELLIS, Fellow of the British Institute of 
Mental science (Inc.), Third Edition, largely rewritten and amplified. 

ihe author has had the advantage during the course of her experience of 
reading tens of thousands of hands, and has thus had every opportunity 


of testing the rules laid down by other writers, and proving or disproving 
their statements for herself. 


WILLIAM RIDER & SON, Ltd., 8-11, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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By FLORENCE L. BARCLAY. 


The White Ladies 
of Worcester. 6/- net. 


384 pages. Frontispiece. Three-colour Picture Wrapper. 
POPULAR EDITIONS NOW READY OF 


The Rosary. 3/- net. 


The Mistress of Shenstone. 
2/6 net. 


Danny the Detective 
A STORY FOR WOLF CUBS 1 7. net 
By VERA C. BARCLAY. : 


From the Fire Step 
THE EXPERIENCES OF AN 
AMERICAN Ay BRITISH 5/- net. 


By ARTHUR G. EMPEY. 
Illustrated. 


A Text Book of 


War Nursing. 3/6 net. 
By VIOLETTA THURSTAN. 


“The book before us is unique, inasmuch as it is the first which 
provides the trained nurse on War Service with a professional textbook." 
— British Journal of Nursing. 


G. P. PUTNAM'S SONS, Ltd., 
24, Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C,2. 
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A RIDE ON A ROCKING 


HORSE. 
By A. MARSHALL. 38. 6d. net. (Chatto.) 
Ned had the most thrilling of adventures when 4 


he went for a ride on his rocking horse one 
midsummer day, the one day of the year, as all 
children know, when no well-bred rocking horse will 
consent to remain glued to his stand. Ned was 
lucky to share the adventures of his rocking horse, 
and it is not many little boys or girls who could 
make so great a boast. It would spoil the beauty 
of the book to even hint at the many amazing 
adventures they met in the magical land to which 
they galloped, for every small person will want to 
find these out for himself. The illustrations are 
quaint, and beautifully coloured, and lend reality to 
this haunting little story. 


CHATTERBOX. 
5s. (Wells Gardner.) 


The Chatterbox for 1917 seems more enthralling 
thin ever, and the illustrations are thrilling to a 
dezree. The coloured pictures are a great attraction. 
Some of them by Hugh Thomson are specially 
interesting, and illustrate such favourite themes as 
“David Copperfield,” ‘‘ John Gilpin,” etc. The 
interesting school serial, ‘‘ Jimmy, the New Boy,” 
will appeal to a very wide circle of readers, as no 
less will many of the shorter stories. It is impossible 
to even try to enumerate one quarter of the good 
things Chatterbox contains, but it is safe to say that 
no schoolroom library will be complete without it. 
Those to whom it is an old friend will not need to 
be reminded of its many excellent features. 


From With Haig on the Somme THe Dwarr ATTACKS. 


(Frowde & Hodder). THE ROAD TO UNDERSTANDING. 
By H. Porter. ‘5s. 


The haste of Burke Denby’s 
marriage was counter-balanced 
by the leisureliness of his repent- 
ance. For though Helen Barnet, 
his aunt’s nursemaid, was un- 
commonly pretty, yet, as George 
Bernard Shaw says, ‘‘ Who looks 
at a pretty face after you’ve had 
it three days in the house?” 
And so Burke found that beauty 
could not make up for a vacuous 
mind and bad _ table-manners, 
and since his morals were not 
equal to his manners, he tried to 
buy his wife off for an indefinite 
holiday with a cheque for ten 
thousand dollars supplied by his 
father. But there is nothing 
more galling than being taken au 
pied de la lettre, as Burke found 
when his wife decamped with 
the baby for eighteen years, not 
because she did not love her 
husband, but because she loved 
him too well. Up to this point 
the story is excellent —the 
handling skilful and the know- 
ledge of psychology penetrating 
and clear-sighted. But when 
Helen sends her daughter Betty 
—now grown past knowledge—~ 
oti igen to be her own father’s secretary, 
wt drama gives way to melodrama, 
and the inevitable dénouement 
THE COTTAGE. follows as surely as all roads lead 
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3 From A Ride on a Rocking Horse 
(Chatto). 


Victoria, Australia. A a. P. RE Cl A TI ON 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, DEAR, 
Here’s Greetings from Australia ! 


IT have known you so long through your writings that it seems as natural to write to you as a very dear friend, as that’s what you are, and have been to 
me, ever since someone gave me three of your books one summer holiday eight years ago. 

On a brizht spring morning, many weeks ago, my ma, my great, big, warm-‘earted man, sailed away to the War. I motored into the Barracks with 
him, and there he left me, he couldn’t bear the thought of me going to the boat. . . . So I turned into a music store, and eagerly asked a girl for some happy 
songs—songs that would help me cheer others like myself. She was an understanding dear, and helped me to gather together such pretty ones, and, as I left, I 
felt I had found another friend. Then I went on to a book store; here it was a man; and, oh ! he looked so tired and sad. I asked, “ Have you got any new 
writings of Ella Wheeler Wilcox?” and he brought me “ Poems of Optimism” and “ Poems of Progress” We looked them through together, and read little 
tat oiling a = just like I do, so we quickly made friends, and so when I came outside again the sun seemed heaps brighter, and I was beginning to forget 

To-night. after I had heard the children say their prayers—they always say them at the open window so as the wind will gather them up, and carry them 
over the seas to Daddie—and tucked them up, I sat down here to write a Xmas letter to Daddie. When I got to the words “ Peace on Earth” my pen stopped, 
the words seemed to mock me so ; I cou!dn’t go on then, so I picked up one of your bonks, and there, as if in answer to my thoughts, I found “The Edict of the 
Sex!” Oh! you wonder-woman, how blessed you are, to have the power to send messages like that into the far corners of the earth. Etc., etc , etc., etc. 

Somewhere in France, 
A Private in the 7th Cameron Highlanders writes to Mrs. Wilcox :— 


Permit me to thank you for the constant help and encouragement I have obtained from the volume “ Poems of ess” which I have carried about 
ae moe y - + + Oftentimes, after one’s chums have been killed, one gets very depressed in the trenches, but I have always been helped by this volume. 
etc, 


Ee THE COMFORT, CHEER AND ENCOURACEMENT TO BE OBTAINED IN MRS. WILCOX’S POEMS IS UNLIMITED. 


ELLA WHEELER WILCOX’S POEMS 


THE COLLECTED POEMS in 3 volumes. PASSION AND PLEASURE. iiustrated by Dudley Tennant. 
Volume I POEMS OF PASSION. POEMS OF PLEASURE. Hand-Made Paper. 259 Copies. Signed by Author and Artist. Bound 
. be PoEMS OF CHEER. POEMS OF SENTIMENT. in Best Vellum, £2 28. net. (Only a few left.) 
Volumell. .. POEMS OF POWER. POEMS OF PROGRESS. The same Book, Ordinary Paper, Cloth Gilt (boxed), 15/- net. 
Smaller Size (16 20 plates), — = (boxed), 6/- net. 
Volume III. .. WoMEN. YESTERDAYS. 
SOLD ONLY IN SET8. 3 Vols., size Gio. by 4}in., about 450 pages in each. A SELECTION OF 100 POEMS. 
Madras Morocco, gilt back and top, 30/- net. Cloth Gilt, 15/- net. Post. 6d. Popular Poems from 10 Volumes. Cloth 1/3 net Velvet Persian Yap, 3/- net. 
UNIFORM EDITICN. GEMS. Vols. Faith. Hope. Love. Cheer. 
Cloth, 1/6 net. Lambskin, 4/- net. Postage 2d. each. Japanese Vellum emboss d portrait, 6d. net. Khaki Cloth, 9d. net. 
- Persian Yap, 1/6 net. 
ms easure. Maurine. Il. The Englishman, “ ” 
3. Poems of Power. 8. Three Women. 12. Kingdom of Love. KIND THOUGHTS SERIES. 
4. Poems of Cheer. 9. Poems of Experi- 13. Poems of Optimism. 6 Vols. Coloured Wrapper and Coloured Frontispiece. 
5. Poems of Sentiment. ence. 14. Poems of Purpose. Peace. Love. Inspiration. Friendship. Courage. Cheer. 6d. net each. 


London: GAY & HANCOCK, Ltd., Wiles, 12 & 13 Henrietta St., W.C.2. 


A FEW OF SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO.’S BOOKS 


Real Russia Revealed by a Russian. REAL RUSSIANS. By Sonia E. Howe. 


Author of “A THOUSAND YEARS OF RUSSIAN HisTORY,” and other works on Russia. Founder and Hon. Sec. of the 
Committee for the Relief of Administrative Exiles in Northern Russ.a and Siberia. Crown 8vo. Illustrated. Full 
cloth design. Detailed prospectus gratis. 6/- net. 


The Real 
B he Will handler’ Cc 
Author of “great first success. TOMMIES TWO. *Y Chandler. Gospel of 
avn unch, the evening papers and other popular journals wit er charming stories 
a — of “Tommy,” in billets and elsewhere. Crown 8vo, cloth. ee OUR BOYS 
ne BEYOND THE 


OF RUHLEBEN. 


By Henry C. Mahoney. 
Thousands of readers have been thrilled 
by Mr. Mahoney's previous work, every word 
of which the author vouches for as true. The 
Daily Telegraph also says: “ Mr. Mahoney brands 
the Huns with an indelible stain.” This new 
volume will deal with the details of the actual 
life of our prisoners at Ruhleben— both sad and 
gay. Some unique photographs and drawings have 
also been secured with which to illustrate this 
important work. Crown 8vo, cloth. Fully Illus- 
trated with unique Photographs and ry 
net. 


Arresting Declarations of Conviction and 
Belief by Prominent Present-day Preachers. 
Edited by Rev. Freperick Hastings. 


This volume seeks to give comfort and hope to 
the sorrowful who may be perplexed as to the 
eternal welfare of dear ones who have made the 
supreme sacrifice in this great war. The names of 
its authors represent the broadest authority of 
thought and opinion. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Detailed prospectus gratis. 

4/6 net. 


THE 
DEFINITE OBJECT. 
By Jeffery Farnol. 


Author of “THE BRoaD Hignway,” 
“THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN,” “THE 
MONEY Moon,” “THE CHRONICLES OF 
THE Imp,” “BELTANE THE SMITH,” 

etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Handsome Illustrated Wrapper. 
By C. E. BROCK. 


6/- 


Living Letters with Heart Throbs in 
Them. 


THE STORY of ST. PAUL’S 
LIFE and LETTERS. 


By J. Paterson-Smyth, 

B.D., Litt.D., LL.D., D.C.L. 

Late Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
University of Dublin. 

Author of “THE BIBLE IN THE 
MAKING,” “How we GoT ouR 
BiBLE,” “OLD DOCUMENTS,” 
e 


Incredible but Veracious. 

SIXTEEN MONTHS in FOUR 

GERMAN PRISONS. 
Personal Experiences of Henry C. Mahoney, 

Released Prisoner of War. 
Edited by F. A. Tatsor. 
All that Mr. Mahoney relates 
he went through or saw with 

his own eyes. 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Illustrated. 


6/. net. 


JEFFERY FARNOL’S WORKS. 
De Luxe Editions. 

THE MONEY MOON. A Romance of To-day. “ The sweetest story ever tol 

by the author of ‘The Broad Highway.'” With 23 full-page Illustrations, title page, and 

medallion on cover in colour, by EDMUND BLAMPIED. Size 6} by 9. Beautifully bound in cloth, extra 

gilt, gilt top, with special cover design. Neatly boxed, with handsome label in colour. 12/6 net. 


THE BROAD HIGHWAY. THE AMATEUR GENTLEMAN. 
A Romance. [hird Edition. Uniform with the Quarto (63 by 9in.). Handsomely bound. Cloth gilt 
“The Amateur Gentleman.” Beautifully illustrated extra. Special Cover design. Neatly boxed. Delight- 
with exquisite Illustrations in colour by C. E. BROCK, rg | illustrated with 25 specially painted pictures by 

— with a delightful portrait of Charmian, the heroine Cc. BRocg. 12/6 net. 
of the story. in colour by the same artist. 12/6 net. 6 


lal Write to 100, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, or 18, CLYDE STREET, EDINBURGH, for a List of handsomely bound 
books in various shades of leather, including Popular Classics, Poets, Birthday Books, Poet Booklets, Ella Wheeler Wileox's 
Poems, Clyde Classics, Himmo’s Miniatures, etc., etc. 250 to select from at prices varying from 1/6 net to 10/6 net. 


te. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 


3/6 net. 
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From Wild Life of the World 
( 


Warne). 


THE BLESSED 
BIRTHDAY, 

A MYSTERY 
PLAY. 


By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 28. 6d. net. 
(Dent.) 


The author of this little book has 
essayed a difficult task, and one that 
English people are usually diffident in 
attempting, that of bringing the Holy 
Child into close touch with other 
children. Children will love this book, 
and they are much more likely to learn 
a reverence and love for the Holy 
Name by such means, than by any 
amount of ordinary religious teaching. 
The Child Jesus is painted tenderly 
and humanly, and the other children, 
His little playmates, lend an added 
reality. The presence of the three 
angels makes an agreeable atmosphere 
of mystery, and the divine side of the 
character of our Lord is emphasised 
by the miracle of restoring speech 
to the dumb bride. The illustrations 
are specially alluring, and extremely 
daintily executed. 


THE STORIES 
JESUS 
TOLD. 


By GERTRUDE HOLtis. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Mowbray.) 


Those many who are acquainted 
with the work of Gertrude Hollis will 
need no recommendation to this new 
book. The parables are retold simply 
and comprehensively, with an added 


— 


THe Arctic Fox. 


Eastern atmosphere 
that gives colour 
and reality to the 
stories. The Sunday 
School teacher, who is 
often at a loss to 
make his teaching 
really interesting, will 
find a great help in 
these pages, but most 
of all will the tales 
appeal to the children 
who will be helped 
to visualise scenes and 
characters. The 
illustrations, too, are 
helpful, and lend an 
added reality to the 
tales. All the old 
favourites are included 
—the Sower, the Lost 
Sheep, the Ten Virgins, 
the Mustard Seed, etc. 
Much knowledge has 
gone to the compilation 
of this little volume, 
which will be repaid 
by the hearty gratitude 
of many little readers. 


From Mrs. Strang’s Christmas 
Book for Children 
(Frowde & Hodder). 
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Hostesses will find it an invaluable aid in helping 
to entertain their Christmas guests. The compiler 
suggests that this collection will suffice as a 
background for working purposes, and there is no 
doubt that it will serve this purpose very well ’ 
indeed. Many of the games are very ingenious, 
and with the help of this book, there is no reason 
why there should be any ‘“‘ awkward moments ” 
at any party this Christmas time. There are heaps 
of boys with a gift for entertaining who would 
warmly welcome this little book as a Christmas gift. 


TREASURE MOUNTAIN. 
By Epwin L. SaBin. 3s. 6d. net. (Harrap.) 

Hidden treasure is always a resourceful theme for 
a boy’s adventure story, and Mr. Sabin has used it 
to fullest advantage in his latest story. ‘‘ Treasure 
Mountain ” will afford boys a wealth of excitement, 
for it tells of two stalwart, enterprising lads who go 
treasure-seeking in the Western Rockies with old 
Grizzley Dan and another interesting gentleman 
known as Flapjack Jim. Needless to say they meet 
with many uncommon adventures and prove the 
stuff they are made of on more than one occasion. 
It is a yarn with plenty of dash and “‘ go”’ in it, 
just the kind of thing boys revel in, and the rugged 
mountain setting, the very home of mystery, forms 
an unusual and striking background. Any boy who 
is lured by the ‘“‘ Wild West ’’—and what healthy- 
minded boy isn’t ?—would undoubtedly place this 
From Next Door Neighbours THE Two ENTERED THE stupy. 00k among his most-prized Christmas gifts, if he 

(Frowde & Hodder). were lucky enough to get it. 


WHEN BEATTY KEPT THE SEAS. 
By Frank H. SHaw. 3s. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 


A book for boys, full of incident in sea warfare, 
is ‘‘ When Beatty Kept the Seas,’’ by Captain 
Frank H. Shaw. It follows the fortunes of two 
lads, Clem Woodford and Tim Conaghan, who 
at the outset are on a sailing vessel. The year 
is 1914, and the war is not yet, but those boys 
have a tremendous fight against a brutal German 
giant who is bos’n on the ship. He tries to 
wreak vengeance upon them after his beating ; 
and finally, when the Omadaun reaches Falmouth, 
after learning that we are at war with Germany, 
the bos’n and a German sailor set fire to her 
: and escape. This German crops up repeatedly 
in the book, and makes two attempts to kill 


Admiral Beatty, once ashore, and the second 

time on the Lion. Thanks to the boys, who 

are midshipmen by this time, the Admiral is 

saved and Hoftmann dies. As a narrative of 

lively “‘scraps’’ at sea the book is excellent 

reading for boys of the Empire. Clem and Tim 

are keen fighters. From the time they sink a 

7 7 submarine from a merchant steamer they are in 

e2 GS their element. They get experience even of a 

ead German prison camp, but succeed in escaping 

Zi after many days, and we leave them both with 

ve decorations for bravery and warm words of 

+ praise from Sir David Beatty. The book has 
four colour plates by Gordon Browne. 


INDOOR GAMES FOR 
AWKWARD MOMENTS. 
Collected by RutH Brakety. 2s. 6d. net. 
(Jarrold.) 

This is a book for children of any age from 
six to sixty, and one that is sure of a wide 
welcome. The contents embrace ‘“‘ Competition 
Round Games,’’ paper games, noisy games, quiet 
games, table games, tricks, forfeits—indeed, 


: From When Be Kept th “B 
everything that the heart of a child could wish. 
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The Paper You Need 


HE next few years will un- 
doubtedly prove the most 
critical and the most interesting in 
the history of the world. They 
will witness the closing phase of 
the Great War; the peace settle- 
ment; the era of reconstruction 
and readjustment. They will 
witness also a determined effort 
on the part of thinkers in every 
country to re-mould human and 
national relationships to some 
permanent semblance of decency, 
order, and justice. It will be a 
period of startling changes and 
revolutionary transitions—a new 
Reformation in the world’s social 
and political life. 


For the reader who desires an 
authoritative record and interpre- 
tation of this mighty epoch, “THE 
Nation” is indispensable. It is 
the most vigorous of the critical 
weekly journals, and many of the 
foremost writers of Great Britain 
contribute regularly to its pages. 


While its chief concern is with 
political and social affairs, it deals 
no less competently and_bril- 
liantly with literature, art, music, 
the drama, and finance. 


THE NATION 


SATURDAYS _ 6d. 


Office - 10, Adelphi Terrace, W.C.2.: 


Subscription Rate £1. 8. 2. per annum. 


BUSINESS 
ARTS 


DESIGNERS 
-- BOOK - 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ARTAGENTS 


>: 


9 MITCHAM LANE 
STREATHAM, LONDON, S.W16 
Telephone 1231 Streatham 


Help for Authors. 


Co-operation means a greater output, and at the present time it 
is absolutely necessary for each individual to double, or treble 
their output, if at all possible. 


If therefore, an author is left free to produce, and all the business 
is undertaken by some one who knows all there should be known 
it is certain his output will be greater, and his returns higher. 
The result of co-operation. 


Further, Lepage: oy | stops output, so does sending out MSS. 
and to d anc one details necessary to deal 
with ramifications of a literary man’s business. 
Typing occupies valuable time. and so does the writing of letters. 
If all this is placed in the hands of a literary Adviser more time 
is gained for production. 


I For over 7 years all kinds of help has been supplied to Authors ; 


2 


Press-Cuttings, Translation Work, proof-reading and Typewriting 
has been undertaken. In fact, everything that really helps. New 
Authors are helped by honest and frank criticisms, and those of 
established reputation have every possible assistance, and inform- 
ation on all amie ts is supplied quickly. 


There is nothing in literary work which is not done 
thoroughly well and expeditiously. 


MARK MEREDITH, 67, Dale Street, Liverpool. 


AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER.—Authors should 


forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Essays, Music and Songs (ow 


Volume publication or for Serial placing) to Mr. ARTHU 
STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29, Ludgate Hill, London. Advice 
Free. Typewriting is not essential. 


ROPES, CORDS AND TWINES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


E. FELLOWS & CO., 
163, PECKHAM RYE, LONDON,, 8.E.15. 


Telephone—New Cross 1330,. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S 
YOUNGEST, AND 
OTHER CHILD 
STORIES. 
By Frances Hopcson 
BuRNETT. 4s. 6d. net. 
(Warne.) 

It is a long cry back to the 
days when we wept in secret 
over “Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy’’; yet reading these 


stories the gulf is suddenly — 


bridged. Mrs. Burnett has a 
wonderful faculty for child 
character study, and each 
of the four children in these 
stories makes a distinct ap- 
peal. In “The Captain’s 
Youngest,” ‘Two Days in 
the Life of Piccino,’ and 
“Little Betty’s Kitten Tells 
Her Story,” the children are 
quaint and appealing, but 
without doubt ‘‘ How Faunt- 
leroy Occurred ”’ will find the 
greatest number of admirers. 


(Frowde & Hodder). 


From The Captain’s Youngest, and other Child Stories 
(Warne). 
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In THE STABLE. 


il 


A HELPING Hanp. 


It appears that Mrs. Burnett 
was asked to tell how she wrote 
her famous book, and she replied 
by reminiscences of the early 
days of the original “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy,” no less a 
person than Mrs. Burnett’s own 
wee boy. The fond and proud 
mother who speaks on every 
page will find an echo in the 
hearts of many another mother 
all over the world. 


FOUR LITTLE 
BROTHERS. 


By ELtinor F. BarrinGcTon 
KENNETH. 38. (Wells Gardner.) 


The four little brothers of this 
story will not appeal to those 
children who like their heroes 
and heroines to be of the wildly 
adventurous type. These chil- 
dren are all quiet and good, 
and have even a firm faith in 
Father Christmas, which is 
unique among modern children. 
Their pleasures, too, are mild 
and harmless, and they are 
deeply attached to each other. 
The only really exciting adven- 
ture is when Lionel, the third 
boy, indulges in an unexpected 
cold bath when skating on some 
thin ice. Even then, he was 
not likely to repeat the experi- 
ment, for he was very seriously 
iil afterwards, and the other 
children showed no desire to 
follow his example. Careful 
parents should be glad to know 
of this book as a safe Christmas 
present. The illustrations by 
Gordon Browne are especially 
good. 


; 
a From The Tiny Folk’s Annual 
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The Gift that lives 
up to the thought 


which prompted it. 


|" selecting presents for relatives and friends 
on Active Service, first make sure that 

they will be useful. It is as disappointing 
for you to have sent, as it will be to the 
recipient to receive, something for which no 
immediate use can be found. 

If you choose Waterman's Ideals, such risk 
is eliminated. A reliable fountain pen is 
what every man on Active Service needs. 
He wants it for writing letters home ; he 
wants it for note-taking, perhaps for keeping a 


daily diary of events. In sending Waterman's 
Ideal, you send not merely a fountain pen 

but the best fountain pen; a gift which is 

— the right kind but the best of its 
nd. 

Waterman's Ideal is the perfect pen—the 
Super-pen for our Supermen. Such a present 
grows in usefulness as the davs pass by. The 
pen becomes indispensable, a friend ; it proves 


in service the thoughtful affection that prompted 
the choice. 


Three Types: Regular, 10s. 6d. and upwards; Lever Pocket Self-Filling and Safety 
“Types, 15s. and upwards; Styles specially recommended for Active Service, being 
extra strong and large: No. 14 P.S.F., 20s.; No. 14 S. (Safety), 20s. Of Stationers 


and Jewellers everywhere. 


L. G. Sloan, Ltd., Che Plen Corner 
KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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: {CHAPTER 


From The Chunkies at the Seaside THE OTHER LODGINGS SEEMED ALL FULL UP. 
(Frowde & Hodder). 


From How We Baffied the Germans A MACHINE GUN ON THE HILL F in 
Nelson). OPENED FIRE: DOWN WENT yom in Arms tor Russia NG F » THEY L 
' THE ANIMAL. (Frowde & Hodder). WITH BATED BREATH. 
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Berit compliment to give a 
“Swan.” 
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“Swan 


Fountpen. 


HE very fact that you have selected the leading pen 


pays delicate tribute to discriminating taste on the part 
of the recipient. 


No other pen is so pleasing to write with 
or so handy and trustworthy. It quickly passes from the 
useful to the indispensable, and appreciation of your thoughtful 
choice will grow greater as years go by. For the “Swan” 
Pen lasts a lifetime. 


The “Swan” Pen is easy to buy, easy to pack 
and easy to send. A suitable nib may be selected 
to suit your friend’s hand—this can be pretty 
accurately decided by a sight of some handwriting. 


At pre-war prices from 10/6 


Initia's, names, dates or in- 
scriptions on the “ Swan” 
add a touch of individuality 
which enhances the distinctly 
personal character of the gift. 


— Engraving on the “ Swan” 
can be done a! small extra 
cost. The charge is !/- 
for six letters and 2d. for 


each letter over six. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY STATIONERS AND JEWELLERS, 


Illustrated Catalogue post free on request. 

MABIE, TODD & Co., Ltd., 79 and 80, High Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

88, Cheapside, E.C.2; 20% and 95a, Regent Street, W.1, London; 3, Exchange Street, Manchester; Paris, 
Zurich, Sydney, Toronto, &c. 

Associate House: 

Mabie, Todd & Co., Inc., 


Lonpon Factory: 
319-329, Weston Street, R 
New York and Chicago. + 
C2 
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From The Boy’s Own Annual 
(Religious Tract Society). 


THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL. 
7s. 6d. (Religious Tract Society.) 
It seems as if ‘‘ The Boy’s Own Annual” must, in the 
way of reading matter, gratify any desire that ever entered 
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A Darina FEAT IN Mic-AiR. 


the heart of a boy. There are all kinds of articles and 
stories, lavishly illustrated, and only to run through the 
list of writers and artists gives sufficient testimony to the 
first-class quality of the work. Needless to say a strong 


f 
—~ 
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T is occasionally urged that in the announcements 
of the Pelman Institute the business element is 
predominant, and that other aspects of Mind 
Training receive less consideration than they are 

entitled to. 

The reason for this is fairly obvious. Business or 
professional progress is, in this workaday world, a subject 
which the average man or woman has very much at 
heart. Consequently, the financial value of Pelmanism 
is the point of primary attraction for probably 60 per 
cent. of those who enrol; but this circumstance does not 
in any degree dispossess Pelmanism of its supreme import- 
ance as an educational and intellectual factor. Instead 
of a page of an explanatory nature, a fairly lengthy volume 
would be required to do justice to this theme—the higher 
values of Pelmanism. 

Far-seeing readers will be quick to appreciate this, and 
will recognise that a system which has proved of such 
signal value to the business and the professional brain- 
worker must perforce be of at least equal value to those 
whose occupation is mainly intellectual or social. If 
assurance were needed upon this point, it is abundantly 
supplied by the large number of complimentary letters 
. received from those who have enrolled for the Course 
from other than pecuniary motives: the amateur and 
leisured classes being well represented on the Registers of 
the Institute. 

In many cases, those whose motive originally was 
material advancement of some kind have been quick 
to discover the deeper meanings and higher values of 
Pelmanism—a value far above money. It would be 
proper to say that there are many thousands of both 
sexes to whom the Pelman System has been the means of 
intensifying their interest and pleasure in existence as 
probably no other agency could have done. 

The charms of literature, and in particular the beauties 
of poetry and descriptive writing, are appreciated by 
those who adopt Pelmanism as they never appreciated 
them before. Every phase of existence is sensibly ex- 
panded. Life receives a new and deeper meaning with 
the unfolding of the latent powers of the mind. 

“‘T must have gone about the world with closed eyes 
before,’’ was the remark of a well-travelled man after he 
had completed only half the Course. His ejaculation is 
significant. He is typical of many who, unwittingly, are 
living with ‘‘ closed eyes.’’ Indeed, if the Pelman System 
stopped short at its third book instead of continuing to 
a twelfth, it would still be a remarkable and valuable 
system. 

In developing latent (and often unsuspected) powers of 
the mind, Pelmanism has not infrequently been the 
means of changing the whole current of a life. Many 
letters might be quoted in evidence of this: but one 
will probably suffice. It was received from a British 
Officer in France: we give it in its entirety :— 

I should like to call your attention to the facts of the story of my Pel- 
man Course. 

When I began I was looked upon with disfavour by the C.O. of my 
Battalion at home as being a sleepy, forgetful, and unsoldierlike 
sub. When I began your Course my star began to rise—I had the 
ability, but had not been able to use it. I left the home battalion 
with my C.O.’s recommendation as being the best officer he had 
had for more than a year, and came to France. 

I was then appointed as a second lieutenant to, command a company 


over the heads of four men with two “ pips,” and have now three 
stars and an M.C. 


That I was able to make use of my abilities so successfully I attribute 
entirely to the Pelman System. 
———Captain. 


Such letter calls for no comment: but an extract 
from another letter (also from a Captain) may appro- 
priately be added :-— 

One great point in favour of your system which, if I may say so, you 
do not make enough of in your advertisements is the cumulative 
benefit accruing. 

As far as I can see, once having got on the right track and rigidly fol- 
lowing the System, there should be no limit to the ultimate mental 
capacity attained 

Again, there are numbers who avow their indebtedness 
to the Pelman Course in another direction—it has led 
them to examine themselves anew, to recognise their 
points of weakness or strength, and to introduce aim and 
purpose into their lives. Indeed, it is surprising how 
many men and women, including some of high intellectual 
capacity and achievement, are “‘ drifting’’ through life 
with no definite object. This reveals a defect in our 
educational system and goes far to justify the enthusiasm 
of those—and they are many—who urge that the Pelman 
System should be an integral part of our national edu- 
cation. Self-recognition must precede self-realisation. 
and no greater tribute to Pelmanism could be desired 


PELMANISM AS AN INTELLECTUAL 
AND SOCIAL FACTOR. 


than the frequency of the remark, ‘‘ I know myself_now : 
I have never really done so before.” 

Self-expression brings us to another facet of Pelmanism, 
and a very interesting one. Even a University education 
may fail to —— a man or woman to maintain himself or 
herself creditably in the social sense. How often the 
clever scholar is a social failure—a nonentity even in the 
circle of his intimates! His academic ‘‘ honours’ have 
done nothing to endow him with personal charm or con- 
versational power. His consciousness of a rich store of 
knowledge does not compensate him for the discovery 
that he is deficient in the important art of self-expression. 

Tact, discerning judgment, adaptability, conversational 
ability are not “ gifts’: they are qualities which can 
be developed by training. This is emphatically proven 
by the large number of letters received from Pelman 
students who have received almost unhoped-for assistance 
in this direction. 

As a system, Pelmanism is distinguished by its in- 
exhaustible adaptability. It is this which makes it of 
value to the University graduate equally with the sales- 
man, to the woman of leisure, and to the busy financier, 
to the Army officer and to the commercial clerk. The 
Pelmanist is in no danger of becoming stereotyped in 
thought, speech or action: on the contrary, individuality 
becomes more pronounced. Greater diversity of ‘‘ char- 
acter” would be apparent amongst fifty Pelmanists than 
amongst any fifty people who had not studied the Course. 

The system is, in fact, not a mental strait-jacket but 
an instrument : instead of attempting to impose universal 
ideals upon its students, it shows them how to give prac- 
tical effect to their own ideals and aims. It completes 
man or woman in the mental sense, just as bodily training 
completes them in the physical sense. 

There are many who adopt it as a means of regaining 
lost mental activities. Elderly men and women whose 
lives have been so fully occupied with business, social, or 
household matters that the intellectual side has been 
partly or wholly submerged : successful men in the com- 
mercial world whose enterprises have heretofore left them 
too little leisure to devote to self-culture : Army officers 
who find that the routine of a military life invites in- 
tellectual stagnation—these find that the Pelman Course 
offers them a stairway up to the higher things of life. 

Here are two letters which emphasise this. The first is 
from an Army student, who says : 

The Course has prevented me becoming slack and stagnating during 
my Army life—this is a most virulent danger, I may add. It in- 
culcates a clear, thorough, courageous method of playing the game 
of Life—admirably suited to the English temperament, and should 
prove moral salvation to many a business man. “ — too, 
would follow—but I consider this as secondary. 

The other letter is from a lady of independent means 
who felt that, at the age of fifty, her mind was becoming 
less active : 

Though leading a busy life, my income is inherited, not earned. My 
object in studying Pelman methods was not, therefore, in any way 

a professional one, but simply to improve my memory and mental 

capacity, which, at the age of fifty, were, I felt, becoming dull and 


nn the Course not only most interesting in itself, but cal- 
culated to give a mental stimulus and keenness and alertness to 
one’s mind, which is just what most people feel the need of at my 
age. 

It would easily be possible to quote several hundred 
letters exhibiting different phases of the intellectual value 
of Pelmanism to men and women of all ages (up to seventy) 
and all stations. 

Hardly a day passes at the Institute without at least 
one such letter being received. 

In short, it is not merely the fleeting interest of a day 
that is served by the adoption of Pelmanism, but the 
interest of a lifetime. One may utilise the Course as a 
means of achieving some immediate purpose—financial, 
social, educational, or intellectual—but the advantages 
of the training will not end there. The investment of 
time will bear rich fruit throughout life, and, in addition 
to serving a present purpose, will enable many a yet- 
unformed ideal to be brought within the gates of Realisa- 
tion. 

Every reader of THE Bookman—whatever his position 
and whatever his aims and interests—should read Mind 
and Memory, in which the Pelman Course is fully described 
and explained. A copy will be sent, gratis and post free, 
to any reader who sends a post card to The Pelman Insti- 
tute, 20, Wenham House, Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1; and he will thus be placed in possession of the 
simple facts of the case and be enabled to judge for himself 
the extent to which ‘‘ Pelmanism’”’ would forward his 
efficiency and ambition. 
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war element prevails in many of the tales, though the 
school yarn retains its familiar position of honour, and 
Red Indians and gallant explorers contribute to the 
general interest and excitement. The B. O. P. can 
stand on its } 
own reputa- 
tion without 
any outside 
praise or re- 
commenda- 
tion, and to 
say that 
this year’s 
“ Annual” is 
the rattling 
good produc- 
tion every 
one expects 
it to be is to 
render a very 
accurate de- 
scription of 
what 
really is. 
The sight 
of it makes 
an old boy, 
who remem- 
bers what it 
was in old 
days, wish 
he were 


From The Sub “ DOES THIS MAN BELONG young again. 


(Hodder & Stoughton). TO You, Mr. NICHOLS Pp” 


From The British Boy’s DANGER! 
Annual for 1918 
(Cassell). 


THE TRIUMPH OF JOHN KARS. 


By RIpGWELL CULLUM. 6s.net. (Chapman 
and Hall.) 

John Kars belongs to that magnificently 
virile band of adventurers so dear to the 
hearts of Mr. Cullum and his readers. At the 
time the story opens, Kars has made his pile in 
the Yukon country, but the wander fever still 
holds him and drives him forth out of the city 
back to the silent trail. The particular quest 

that sends Kars together with his philosophic 
- be friend Dr. Bill Brudenell on the trail to Bell 
- River gorge is concerned with the murder of 

pple an obscure fur trader, and the mystery of the 
From The Secret Passage THe Spy. man’s enormous wealth. The plot is deftly 
(Jack). 152 developed, and holds many surprises. = 
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Ford 
Ss. UNIVERSAL CAR 


HRISTMAS TIMES are out of joint; but we 
may still have our memories and our hopes. 
Here's to the happiest Christmas of retrospect, 
and to the speedy advent of its counterpart. 


If a “ Ford” fails to figure in the back-thought, it is a sign that even 

the happiest Christmas might have been happier. If a “ Ford” 
figures in the vision of the happy Christmas of presently, why, that is 
an assurance of happiness so far as a motor vehicle may contribute to 
happiness. 


q To more than two million people a ‘‘ Ford” motor vehicle stands 
for that perfect service which is an indispensable ingredient in 
on whether of Christmas or any other variety, and, after all, two 
million people can’t be wrong ! 


FORD MOTOR Co. (ENG) Lro,, park maNcnesrer 


(Alegra 
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: THE PRIZE FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, 1917. 
2s. 6d. net. (Wells Gardner.) 


The bound volume of ‘‘ The Prize for 1917” will make 
a welcome gift for many a serious-minded child. It is 
full of interesting short stories, with one serial story 
about the friendship of two boys, which was begun 
under very inauspicious circumstances. Another in- 
teresting serial contribution is ‘‘ The Green Man of the 
Countryside.” These articles describe the many 
different herbs ‘‘ the green man ” was wont to go round 
collecting for medicinal purposes, and the illustrations 
ma make it possible for little readers to easily recognise 
. them. Yet another interesting series is ‘“ Road Folk” 
and month by month there is a word picture of such 
interesting wayside characters as ‘‘ The Flute Player,” 
“The Romany Rye,” etc. There are many dainty little 
poems scattered throughout the pages, some of them 
specially good. 


From The Stolen Grand Llama “BE NOT AFRAID, MY LORD, 
(Religious Tract Society). | AM THE CAPTAIN OF 


YOUR GUARD.” 


x 


“ $ 


From The Adventure of Chippy- FRONTISPIECE. 
bobbie and his Friend, 
Mr. Fieldmouse 


(Nelson). 


DEAR YESTERDAY. 
By Amy J. Baker. 6s. (John Long.) 


: A pleasant and well told story of South African life, 
my if by an authoress who has made a reputation with Colonial 

in tales. The English circle at Kranzdorp and their Dutch 
neighbours are delightfully sketched, and the love story 
of Jan and Mareea is very tender, forming a centre round 
which the action revolves. One gains alluring glimpses 
of veld life, of Colonial hospitality and friendliness, and of 
the Boers, loyal and irreconcilable. Into this peaceful 
backwater comes the flood-tide of war, the men are swept 
away by it, and the women left to “ carry on” and bear 
the hard burden of those who watch and wait. German 
intrigue penetrates to even this quiet spot, and Mareea’s 
father falls a victim to the clever machinations of a German 
agent, who is working upon the discontented element 
amongst the Dutch population. But things straighten “Fyom Treasure Mountain |“ H& MADR A BROAD TRAIL, AND 
out in the end, and happiness comes to Jan and Mareea. (Harrap). LANDED," 
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THE YEAR OF 


THE “FIRM 


ROBERT LEIGHTON 
JOSEPH BROWN (Artist 


LEIGHTON, SON HODGE 


LIMITED, 
NEW STREET SQUARE, FLEET ST, LONDON, E.C. 


MANAGING DIRECTORS : 


DOUGLAS LEIGHTON 


WHOLESALE _BOOKBINDERS 


AND DESIGNER) 


IN CLOTH, LEATHER, ETC. 


HIGH-CLASS AND 
CARRIED OUT UNDER TH 


ARTISTIC BINDINGS 


AN EXPERIENCED AND TECHNICAL ARTIST 


E SUPERVISION OF 


TRADE CATALOGUES 
A SPECIAL FEATURE 


DIRECTORIES, ANNUAL 
AND REFERENCE PUB- 
LICATIONS, POSTCARD, 
PHOTO AND CHRISTMAS 
CARD ALBUMS 


TELEPHONE: 1326 
TELEGRAMS: LEIGHTON HO 


ALSO BINDERS OF 


DESIGNS AND ESTIMATES PROMPTLY SUBMITTED 


LARGE EDITIONS, LEATH- 
ER BINDINGS, EDITIONS 
DE LUXE, SCIENTIFIC 
AND ARTISTIC SOCIETIES’ 
PUBLICATIONS, ETC. 


HOLBORN 
DGE, FLEET, LONDON 
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LEGENDS AND ROMANCES 
OF BRITTANY. 


By Lewis Spence, F.R.A.I. 
(Harrap.) 


6d. net. 


To the Celtic mind the lure of faery is 
very real, and the folk tales of any Celtic 
people must needs be very attractive. Mr. 
Spence has done valuable service in rendering 
the little known Breton legends into English, 
and it is interesting to trace the connection 
with the legends of the Celtic people further 
West. Of considerable help to the reader is 
the short historical survey with which he has 
prefaced his book, for one is thus able to 
imbibe the necessary atmosphere for a full 
appreciation of the tales. 


4ESOP’S FABLES. 


With Illustrations by W. OppEeR. 6s. net. 
(Lippincott.) 


These quaint fables which have delighted 
so many children of the past are here revived 
again in this substantial volume and, illus- 
trated by Mr. F. Opper, will serve to delight 
the children of the present generation. It is 
the kind of book they will treasure always. 


From Herbert Strang’s Annual “HE HAD MISJUDGED 
The quaint moralising and droll animal tales (Frowde & Hodder). IT BY A TRIFLE.” 
of AZsop will never grow old, and Mr. F. 
Opper’s drawings—just the most laughable sketches imagin- new circles of young readers. A remarkably good six- 


able—will do much to popularise this new edition with shillingsworth. 


PORTUGUESE PORTRAITS. 


By Ausrey F. G. BELL. 
(Oxford : Blackwell.) 


Illustrated. 5s. net. 


“‘ Not seven, nor seventy, names exhaust the tale 
of Portugal’s great men,’’ says Mr. Bell; and the 
Portuguese ‘‘may be pardoned for declaring that 
their heroes’ achievements outshone those of Greek 
and Roman.” The stories of the seven pictured 
in this volume sufficiently justify that proud boast. 
Great adventurers such as “ Prince Henry the 
Navigator ’’’ and Vasco da Gama would lend glory 
to the annals of the most glorious of nations. 
“Portuguese Portraits’’ makes excellent reading 
and should help those of us who are not learned in 
her history to a true appreciation of the spirit and 
enterprise that animated our oldest Ally in the past 
and survives in her still. 


LITTLE BROTHER AND 
SISTER. 


By the BrorHers 
GRIMM. _Iilustrated 
in colour and _ black- 
and-whiteby ARTHUR 
RACKHAM. Ios. 6d. 
net. (Constable.) 


Here is an ideal con- 
junction of author and 
artist —the fairy and 
folk tales of the 
Brothers Grimm could 
not have a more fitting 
illustrator than Arthur 
Rackham, nor he more 
suitable authors to illus- 
trate. The result is a 
really Christmassy 


: Tail piece from Little Brother 
Christmas book of the ind Sater 


(Constable). 


From Legends and Romances 
of Brittany 


(Harrap). most desirable kind. 


THE FINDING OF SILVERSTICK. 
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THE BOOKMAN 


CONTAINING PLATES IN COLOUR BY 


ELEAN OR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE 


ILLUSTRATING 


OLD ENGLISH 


PRESENTED WITH THE CHRISTMAS BOOKMAN ,1917 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PORTFOLIO, Christmas, 1917 


ve 


PASSING BY 
There is a lady sweet and kind, 


I did but see her passing by, 
And yet I love her till I die! 


! From a Painting by ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE 
Published by HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
f= London, New York and Toronto 


Was never face so pleased my mind; 
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“THE BOOKMAN” PORTFOLIO, Christmas, “1917 


IN A PROSPECT OF FLOWERS 


Who can foretell for what high cause 
This darling of the Gods was born? 
Yet this is she whose chaster laws 
The wanton love shall one day fear, 
And, under her command severe, 

See his bow broke, and ensigns torn. 


fom a Painting by ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE 3 
tblished by HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
mondon, New York and Toronto 
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BOOKMAN” PORTFOLIO, Christmas, 1917 


THE BAILIFF’S DAUGHTER OF ISLINGTON 


“O farewell grief, and welcome joy, 
Ten thousand times therefor ; 
For now I have found mine own true love, 
Whom I thought I should never see more.” 


fom a Painting by ELEANOR FORTESCUE BRICKDALE 
d Ublished by HODDER AND STOUGHTON 
Py bandon, New York and Toronto 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKMAN,’’ 
Christmas, 1917. 


om ‘‘ The Romance of King Arthur.”’ How QUEEN MORGAN LE Fay 


waustrated in Colour and Black-and-white STOLE AWAY THE SCABBARD 
Arthur Rackham. FROM ARTHUR. 
facmillan). 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKMAN,” 
Christmas, 1917. 


“pe 


From “‘ Christmas Tales cf Flanders.” “THE VILLAGE eye 
Illustrated in Colour and Black-and-white STOLE THEM OFF TH 
by Jean de Bosschéve. (Heinemann.) 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKMAN,” 


Christmas, 1917. 
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PEACE COMES THROUGH THE GATE 


“ The Boy’s and Girl’s Christmas Gift Book.” 


Plates in Arthur Mee’s Gift Book : 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Reproduction from one of the Colour 
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SUPPLEMENT TO “THE BOOKMAN,” 
Christmas, 1917. 
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From The Western Front.” HeESDIN. 
Drawings by Muirhead Bone. A CORNER OF THE MAIN SQUARE. 


Publishing in monthly parts 
by authority of the War Office 
(“ Country Life,” Ltd.). 
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